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Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 
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Dula  &  Patter- 
;  Hew  York. 
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STUCCO  is  smartest  in  style  and  unquestionably  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  house 
to  build  today.  Stucco  lends  itself  to  artistic  architectural  effects  in  greater  variety 
than  any  other  form  of  building  construction.  The  Stucco  house  is  a  practical 
success,  also,  even  when  built  by  old  fashioned  methods.  Since  the  invention  of 
BISHOPRIC,  however,  the  stucco  house  has  truly  be¬ 
come  the  ^house  de  luxe  in  every  quality  that  goes  to 
make  the  ideal  home. 


_  A  stucco  house  built  of  BISHOPRIC  is  enduring.  It 
will  last  for  generations  with  no  “cost  of  upkeep.”  It  has 
extraordinary  strength  and  is  impregnable  against  that 
insidious  yet  most  dangerous  foe  to  good  housing- 
moisture.  Moisture  shortens  the  life  of  most  buildings 
and  imperils  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

A  home  is  a  place  in  which  to  live-— to  be  comfortable, 
to  sleep  and  rest  and  entertain-—in  which  to  raise 
children  in  health  and  happiness, 

A  stucco  house,  built  throughout  of  BISHOPRIC,  as  illustrated  in 
sketch  at  the  side,  provides  the  utmost  maximum,  within  practicable 
limits,  of  comfort.  A  study  of  this  drawing,  showing  the  three  layers 
of  asphalt  mastic  in  the  walls  and  the  two  layers  of  dead  air  space  (the 
best  method  of  insulation  known  to  builders)  and  the  super-excellent 
combination  of  asphalt  and  dead  air  space  insulation  of  the  floors  and 
ceilings  indicates  how  impossible  it  is  for  moisture  to  circulate.  There 
is  no  danger  of  dampness  causing  plaster  to  fall,  nor  is  there  any  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  transmission  of  noise  from  street  to  house,  floor  to  floor, 
room  to  room.  Warmth  is  kept  inside  in  winter  and  heat  outside  in  sum¬ 
mer  by  reason  of  those  double  walls  of  dead  air  space  and  those  triple 
walls  of  sound-deadening,  weatherproof  asphalt  mastic. 

While  BISHOPRIC  was  designed  first  for  superiority,  actual  prac¬ 
tice  has  proved  that  a  BISHOPRIC  built  house  costs  decidedly  less 
than  stucco  and  frame  houses  built  by  old-fashioned  methods.  We 

have  prepared  a  booklet  for  you, 
containing  facts  and  figures,  and 
illustrated  with  photographs  of 
beautiful  houses  built  with  Bishop¬ 
ric  stucco,  plaster  and  sheathing 
units.  Ask  for  it. 

BISHOPRIC  Manufacturing  Co. 


102  Este  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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NORTHWEST  SIDE— VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


THE 

ARCHITECTVRAL 

RECORD 


oJhe'^illa  Saliho  (J! ^lojello),  a! 
S^ian  T)e  fftuHari,  near  jTorence,  Italy 


Of 

ZHaroM  ZDona/c/son  ^berlein 


IL  GIOJELLO,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Villa  Galileo,  is  sev¬ 
eral  miles  to  the  south  of  Florence, 
in  the  little  hill  village  of  Pian  de’  Giul- 
lari.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  end  of 
j  the  fourteenth  century  the  villa  belonged 
to  the  Masi  family  of  Florence.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  sold 
to  the  Calderini,  and  again  by  them,  in 
1559,  to  the  Cavalcanti. 

Subsequently  it  passed  through  vari¬ 
ous  hands,  until,  on  November  1,  1631, 
Galileo  came  there  to  live.  Thither 
came  John  Milton  to  visit  him  in  his  last 
years,  and  there,  on  November  1,  1642, 
he  died.  A  marble  bust  of  Galileo  has 
'  been  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  on 


the  road  front,  and  a  tablet  beneath 
commemorates  Galileo’s  occupancy  and 
Milton’s  visit.  Since  Galileo’s  day  no 
changes  in  the  structure  have  taken  place. 

As  the  plans  show,  the  house  is  built 
about  three  sides  of  an  oblong  cortile, 
the  fourth  being  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  southeast  wing  was 
originally  a  loggia,  just  as  the  first  floor 
space  above  it  still  is,  but  was  enclosed 
at  an  early  date  to  make  additional 
rooms.  A  larger  loggia  extends  towards 
the  northeast  and  shuts  in  the  rear  of 
the  villa  from  the  road.  The  small  win¬ 
dows,  like  portholes  in  the  north  wall, 
light  the  staircases  and  cupboards.  _  The 
walls  are  of  grey  stucco  and  the  window 
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GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN  AND  GARDEN 
LAYOUT-VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


SOUTHEAST  FRONT— VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


entrance  to  cortile  from 

garden— VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN  DE 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


WITHIN  THE  CORTILE— VILI-A  GALILEO,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


GATE  OF  THE  CORTILE — VILLA  GALILEO, 
PIAN  DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


SOUTHEAST  END  OF  CORTILE,  WITH 
WELL  — VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


NORTHWEST  END  OF  CORTILE— VILLA  GALILEO, 
PIAN  DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


SOUTH  ANGLE  OF  CORTILE— VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN  DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


NORTH  ANGLE  OF  CORTILE— VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN  DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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NORTHWEST  SIDE-VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


NORTHEAST  SIDE-VILLA  GALILEO,  PIAN  DE’  GIULLARI,  ITALY. 


and  door  trims  are  of  the  close-grained 
grey  pietra  serena  quarried  at  Fiesole. 
In  surface  the  stucco  is  smooth  and  easily 
coated  with  wash.  The  shutters  are  light 
green  in  color. 

There  is  very  little  garden  space  at¬ 
tached  to  II  Giojello—only  the  small  for¬ 
mal  plot  enclosed  by  the  cortile  and  a 
small  stretch  beyond  the  cortile  wall  along 
the  path  going  down  to  the  portiere’s 
lodge  beside  the  gate.  Elsewhere  the 
olive  orchards  and  vineyards  come  close 
up  to  the  house,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
views  of  the  terrace  along  the  northwest 
side.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  well 
in  the  corner  of  the  cortile  is  so  arranged 
that  the  contadi  li  may  come  and  draw 


water  without  coming  inside  the  cortile. 
The  ceilings  of  the  ground  floor  rooms 
are  vaulted,  and  the  corbels  at  the  springs 
of  the  vaultings  are  of  simple  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vigorous  design.  As  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  the  floors  are  paved  with  brick 
and  painted.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  the  room  numbered  2  is  really 
more  of  a  serving  room  than  a  kitchen, 
although  cooking  may  be  done  therein. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  uses  of 
the  ground  floor  rooms ; 

(1)  Vestibule;  (2)  serving  room;  (3) 
dining  room;  (4)  drawing  room  or 
salone  grande;  (5)  music  room;  (6) 
ante  room;  (7)  living  room;  (8)  library; 
and  (9)  private  study. 
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VIEW  OF  COTTAGES  THROUGH  ELMS  FROM 
INN  — MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


GJ]^  filler  (^lile  Gnn.  Qmcy.  Wlass. 

^ranl{  Wrijht  cArckiled 
KJ  Kellaw^.  Imdscape  cArchlhct 

"By  dyJvesfer  Baxter 


Dropping  in  for  dinner,  pot-luck 
fashion,  with  an  old  friend  (a 
prosperous  business  man,  part¬ 
ner  in  a  prominent  firm  of  bankers  and 
brokers)  I  found  his  wife’s  seat  still 
vacant  when  we  were  called  to  the  table. 
So  we  waited  a  minute  or  two.  When 
she  joined  us  she  entered  by  way  of  the 
butler’s  pantry.  She  had  been  getting 
the  dinner ! 

The  cook,  who  had  been  with  the 
family  several  years,  attached  to  all  the 
household  after  the  fashion  of  old-style 
“help,”  had  gone  away  to  be  married 
and  the  second-girl  had  left.  It  was  a 
good  dinner.  Happily  my  friend’s  wife, 
although  born  in  luxury,  her  father  a 
several-times  millionaire,  was  one  of  the 
common-sense  sort  and  had  been  brought 
up  in  level-headed,  democratic  American 
fashion — trained  in  all  the  domestic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  typical  New  England  breed¬ 
ing.  The  adolescent  son,  a  handsome, 
clean-cut  manly  youth,  acted  as  butler 
and  helped  bring  in  the  courses.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  not  the  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  one.  should  most  appreciate — 
attention  given  in  friendly  concern  for 
the  comfort  of  a  guest,  attention  from 
a  member  of  the  family  who  “helps”  in 
the  household  duties,  just  as  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home  in  the  good  old  New  England 
days  there  were  no  servants  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense,  but  members  of  some  friendly 
neighbor’s  family  who  joined  in  helping 
carry  on  the  household. 

When  democracy  has  been  made  safe 
for  the  world  that  must  be  what  we  are 
coming  to.  Even  in  the  highly  prosper¬ 
ous  families,  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
will  all  share  in  looking  after  evei^thing 
needed  to  keep  the  home  going,  just  as 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters  do.  This 
would  not  solve  the  problem  in  all  cases. 


of  course.  There  might  be  no  children 
to  help,  or  the  children  might  be  too 
young,  or  they  might  be  grown  up  and 
married  off.  But  will  not  the  conditions 
attending  domestic  service  be  so  changed 
that  a  quite  different  grade  of  help,  so¬ 
cially  our  equals,  will  then  be  the  only 
sort  available?  The  difficulties  that  now 
make  the  problem  so  troublesome  will 
then  disappear.  Class  distinction,  based 
upon  differences  in  standards  of  life,  of 
manners,  and  in  degrees  of  cultivation, 
is  what  now  makes  the  trouble. 

The  time  must  come  when  domestic 
service  as  a  vocation  stands  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing  comparable  with  that  of  a  trained 
nurse :  something  likewise  demanding 
special  training  and  commanding  respect. 
The  calling  is  in  such  social  repute  that 
members  of  our  “first  families”  enter 
into  it  both  because  they  incline  to  it 
and  because  it  is  “the  thing  to  do.”_  And 
yet  the  trained  nurse  does  things  in  the 
way  of  intimate  daily  service  so  essen¬ 
tially  distasteful  that  nothing  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  servant’s  line  of  duties  can  be 
comipared  with  them  in  the  way  of 
“meniality.”  And  nobody  thinks  the 
less  of  a  trained  nurse  on  that  account. 

All  this  is  what  we  are  coming  to.  We 
shall  be  forced  into  it  by  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  its  corollary,  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  domestic  service  problem. 
Meanwhile  thousands  of  prosperous 
households  are  up  against  it ;  people  who 
had  always  been  used  to  taking  life  easy 
and  concerned  themselves  little  with 
household  tasks  so  far  as  participation  is 
concerned. 

The  friends  I  mentioned  in  beginning 
live  in  a  typical  city  house,  of  the  sort 
inhabited  by  a  family  of  that  class,  a 
large  dwelling  of  four  stories,  generous 
in  frontage,  with  several  bathrooms,  and 
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the  like.  Naturally  it  is  impracticable 
to  look  after  a  house  of  that  kind  with¬ 
out  good  domestic  service.  Yet  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  get  it.  “It  is  humili¬ 
ating  beyond  endurance  to  go  to  an  in¬ 
telligence-office,”  said  my  hostess.  “To 
act  the  suppliant,  to  be  looked  over  in 
superior  fashion,  and  have  the  maid  in 
effect  dismiss  my  case  with  a  top-lofty 
‘you-won’t-do’  sort  of  air.”  My  hostess 
had  too  much  breeding  ever  to  have 
adopted  such  an  attitude  towards  serv¬ 
ants ;  to  have  servants  assume  such  airs 
was  more  than  she  could  stand.  And 
even  second-maids  would  consider  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  fourteen  dollars  a  week!_ 
People  will  have  to  put  up  with 
smaller,  more  compact  houses  than  they 
used  to.  Even  a  millionaire’s  income 
will  hardly,  at  the  present  rates  of  wages 
and  costs,  stand  living  in  a  house  that 
demands  more  than  three  or  four  serv¬ 
ants  ;  that  is,  a  one-millionaire,  a  “mono¬ 


millionaire,”  so  to  speak.  The  semi¬ 
millionaire  will  have  to  put  up  with  two 
or  three ;  the  man  with  five  thousand  a 
year  can  hardly  stand  one — if  he  can 
that. 

The  dearth  of  servants  is  so  great  that 
families  are  driven  in  swarms  to  live 
in  apartment  houses ;  others  are  resort¬ 
ing  to  hotels  to  an  extent  that  hostelries 
hitherto  devoted  chiefly  to  transients  are 
now  almost  monopolized  by  permanent 
guests.  But  only  childless  couples  can 
properly  live  in  hotels ;  indeed,  while 
they  may  exist  in  a  hotel  in  great  com¬ 
fort  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  live  there, 
so  far  as  that  which  makes  for  so  great 
a  part  of  life  is  concerned:  the  home. 
There  is  little  of  the  home  in  a  hotel. 
There  is  more  of  it,  of  course,  in  a  first 
class  apartment  house,  where  people  of 
all  grades  of  income  may  live  cosily  and 
comfortably,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
work.  Some  of  the  best  modern  apart- 
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FRONT  VIEW— MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


merits  are  now  designed  entirely  with¬ 
out  servants’  rooms,  dependence  being 
had  on  help  that  lives  outside  and  comes 
in  for  the  day.  A  most  homelike  apart¬ 
ment  house  that  I  know  in  Cambridge 
has  an  attractive  feature  in  the  way  of 
spacious  grounds  in  the  rear,  with  a  good 
lawn  bordered  by  little  allotment  gardens 
where  each  tenant  family  may  grow  its 
own  flowers  or  vegetables. 

But  an  apartment  is  no  place  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  to  grow  up  normally.  An 
architect  friend,  who  is  blessed  with  a 
goodly  family  brought  up  under  the 
desirable  conditions  of  a  delightful  home 
in  an  outer  suburb  with  wide  expanses 
of  open  country,  told  me  how,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  to  business,  lighten¬ 
ing  of  the  cares  of  housekeeping  for  the 
wife,  the  enjoyment  of  theatres,  concerts, 
etc.,  he  had  last  year  taken  an  apartment 
for  the  inclement  months.  “But  never 
again,”  said  he.  The  children,  kept  under 


the  endless  restraint,  could  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  an  urban  environment  under  the 
pent-up  circumstances  of  life  in  a  flat, 
even  though  commodious  for  its  sort, 
,and  comfortable.  It  was  like  attempting 
to  grow  plants  in  a  cellar  or  to  raise  a 
colt  in  a  box-stall. 

The  whole  problem  is  so  new,  the  new 
conditions  have  arisen  so  suddenly,  that 
instances  of  successful  attempts  at  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  are  comparatively  few  as  yet, 
and  material  for  illustration  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  scarce.  One  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  household  cares,  dispensing 
with  the  necessity  of  servants  or  at  any 
rate  reducing  their  number  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  perhaps  one,  and  thereby  dimin¬ 
ish  the  size  and  cost  of  the  house,  is 
to  build  detached  dwellings  in  groups 
around  a  central  establishment,  which 
might  be  a  tavern,  a  refectory,  or  club¬ 
house.  This  could  be  run  either  co¬ 
operatively,  or  as  a  business  venture,  or 
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DETAIL  OF  PORCH  AND  DOOR  OF  INN 
—  MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


SIDE  VIEW  FROM  MILLER  STILE  ROAD 
-MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


VIEW  f)F  INN  FROM  REAR,  SHOWING 
ANNEX-MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


ANNEX,  WITH  INN  IN  THE  BACK¬ 
GROUND-MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


VIEW  FROM  INN  VERANDA- 
MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 
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ANNEX  AND  COTTAGES— MILLER 
STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


COTTAGES  THROUGH  TREES  FROM  RUSTIC 
BRIDGE— MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 
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REAR  VIEW  OF  COTTAGES— 
MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


SUITE  ON  FIRST  FLOOR  OF  INN— MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 
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by  the  landlord  of  the  property  in  case 
the  houses  grouped  around  were  under 
common  ownership  and  let  to  tenants 
instead  of  individually  owned.  Meals 
might  be  sent  in  from,  the  central  kitchen 
in  case  there  were  no  cafe  or  restaurant 
connected  with  it.  This  would  meet  the 
needs  of  invalids  or  others  for  whom  it 
might  not  be  practicable  to  go  outside  for 
meals.  Or  there  might  be  open  peristyle 
or  corridor  connections  between  the 
separate  houses  and  the  central  build¬ 
ing — after  the  fashion  of  connecting  out¬ 
lying  wards  of  a  modern  hospital  with 
the  administration  building.  These  con¬ 
nections  would  be  protected  from  inclem¬ 
ent  weather  by  windows,  either  remov¬ 
able  in  summer  or  so  designed  as  to 
be  raised  or  lowered.  They  would 
naturally  be  capable  of  most  attractive 
architectural  treatment,  either  as  elabo¬ 
rately  as  might  be  demanded,  or  for  sake 
of  economy  kept  very  simple  perhaps 
metallic  structural  work  with  roll-up  cur¬ 
tains  or  Venetian  blinds. 

This  system  would  be  an  application 
to  individual  detached  dwellings  of  the 
j  plan  whereby  a  large  apartment  house 
has  its  cafe  for  the  convenience  of  ten- 
I  ants.  It  simply  adapts  to  permanent 
home  conditions  the  summer  camp  idea ; 
or  that  of  the  summer  hotel  with  its 
group  of  outlying  cottages,  like  chickens 
clustered  about  a  mother  ^  hen.  _  Obvi- 
!  ously  space  in  a  house  designed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  feature  could  be 
greatly  economized.  Servants’  rooms 
would  either  be  dispensed  with  or  re¬ 
duced  in  number ;  also  the  kitchen,  and 
;  possibly  even  the  dining-room.  But 

guard  should  be  taken  against  the  dying 
I  out  of  the  good  old  traditions  of  house- 
1  keeping,  whereby  individuality  in  diet  is 
j  maintained  in  the  preparation  of  at- 
I  tractive  dishes,  special  dainties  in  the  way 
}  of  desserts,  jams,  jellies,  and  the  like, 
so  dear  to  the  housewifely  heart  and  the 
palates  of  her  family.  So  at  least  a 
kitchenette  should  be  provided  for,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  lose  all  this  precious 
heritage  in  family  life  to  be  replaced  by 
the  standardized  menus  so  monotonous 
;  and  dispiriting  in  hotel  and  restaurant 
I  life.  Much  can  probably  be  successfully 


done  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
foregoing  under  adequate  co-operation. 
And  co-operation  will  doubtless  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  our  future 
industrial  and  social  developments.  ^ 

A  most  attractive  example  of  this  sort 
of  development  is  that  made  within  a  few 
years  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Faxon  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts.  Certain  aspects  of  that 
historic  South-Shore  suburb  of  Boston 
were  touched  upon  in  my  article  on  the 
Fore  River  industrial  housing  develop¬ 
ment  (Architectural  Record  for  March, 
1919).  Quincy  has  been  uncommonly 
fortunate  in  developing  along  lines  that 
avoid  many  of  the  objectionable  features 
so  common  to  modern  industrial  growth. 
For  instance,  the  Greater  Boston  envi¬ 
ronment,  like  that  of  Greater  New  York, 
is  cursed  by  the  prevalence  of  wooden 
“three-deckers.”  Vast  areas  in  the  Rox- 
bury  and  Dorchester  districts,  once  highly 
attractive  residentially,  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  these  obnoxious  dwellings,  de¬ 
preciating  rapidly  and  a  constant  menace 
to  public  safety  in  inviting  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  that  seems  bound  some  day  to  occur. 
Even  so  advanced  a  municipality  _  as 
Brookline  has  permitted  this  infliction. 
More  recently  other  Greater  Boston 
suburbs  have  adopted  regulations  forbid¬ 
ding  such  constructions  in  future.  But 
too  often  it  has  been  like  locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 
Quincy,  however,  took  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  barred  out  the  three-decker 
entirely  before  any  had  chanced  to_  be 
built — almost  a  wonder  in  ^  so  rapidly 
growing  an  industrial  city  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  demand  for  houses.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  place  combines,  as  few 
suburbs  of  a  great  city  do,  much  high- 
class  residential  attractiveness  with  a 
rapid  suburban  development.  The  stately 
traditions  of  old  New  England  Colonm 
families  survive  in  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  and  much  has  been  done  for  the 

community  in  a  public-spirited  way,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  gift  of  a  beautiful 
seaside  pleasure-ground,  Merrymount 
Park,  by  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams 
A  few  years  ago  an  old  Colonial 
property  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best 
residential  districts  came  into  the  mar- 
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REAR  VIEW  OF  ONE  OF  THE  COTTAGES 
—MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 
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ket  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Faxon. 
Being  not  far  from  the  business  center 
a  property  so  located  might  in  undesir¬ 
able  hands  have  been  liable  to  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  undesirable  development.  Mr. 
Faxon,  however,  took  a  course  that  main- 


later,  as  town-planner,  so  successfully 
designed  the  layout  for  the  Fore  River 
industrial  housing  project  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  in  Quincy, 
was  commissioned  with  making  a  suit¬ 
able  .plan  for  developing  the  place  in 


HALL  IN  ONE  OF  THE  COTTAGES— MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


tained  the  character  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  fine  old  Colonial  house  had  been 
built  by  Chief  Justice  Miller,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  Later  it 
became  the  William  Everett  place — the 
home  of  the  late  William  Everett,  the 
eloquent  and  eccentric  son  of  Edward 
Everett,  long  a  celebrated  professor  at 
Harvard  and  afterwards  master  of  the 
Adams  Academy  in  Quincy.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Kellaway,  the  landscape  architect,  who 


conjunction  with  the  late  Frank  B. 
Wright  as  architect.  The  results  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  historic  dignity 
and  residential  attractiveness  of  the 
property  and  its  environment  in  a  typical 
old  New  England  town.  The  “great 
house”  was  converted  into  an  inn.  In 
remodeling  it  for  its  new  use  its  essen¬ 
tial  character  within  and  without  was 
preserved — including,  of  course,  the  fine 
large  fireplaces  with  their  mantels.  To 
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meet  the  purposes  of  an  inn  and  provide 
sufficient  accommodations  for  guests  a 
large  extension  was  added.  ^  Seven 
houses  of  the  cottage-type,  designed  in 
harmony  with  the  central  structure,  were 
built  upon  the  by-streets  that  bounded  the 
property.  These  have  eight  rooms  each, 
with  all  the  conveniences,  and  are  of  a 
cottage  type.  The  houses,  seen  in  the 
rear  from  the  inn,  are  as  agreeably  de¬ 
signed  on  that  side  as  in  front,  with 
wide  lawns  between  and  no  division 
fences.  The  inn  is  still  left  with  grounds 
so  spacious  as  to  look  ample,  in  every 
respect,  for  an  old-time  country-seat. 
The  wide  side-veranda  faces  a  charming 


box-bordered  garden.  Beyond,  the  his¬ 
toric  Town  Brook  courses  its  babbling 
way  through  the  property,  and  a  rustic 
foot-bridge  provides  passage  between  the 
tavern  and  the  cottages,  permitting  their 
tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili-  i 
ties  of  the  inn  at  mealtime.  The  main 
reliance,  however,  is  placed  upon  the 
numerous  permanent  guests  dwelling  ^ 
■within.  The  ^*Miller  Stile  Inn  is  the  j 
name  of  the  place ;  in  the  old  days  a  ' 
feature  of  it  was  the  “Miller  Stile”  as 
it  was  generally  called  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  used  in  connection  with  a  footway 
across  the  grounds  travelled  by  people  . 
who  lived  beyond. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  ONE  OF  THE  COTTAGES-MILLER  STILE  INN,  QUINCY,  MASS. 
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c/l  Q$:uIplors  Experiment  in  the 
decoration  of  Concrete  Sirfaces 

m  m 

Jlnfoinette  U^errett 


This  is  a  small  garden  with  dec¬ 
orated  concrete  walls  that  Charles 
Cary  Rumsey  is  making  beside  an 
old  barn  used  as  his  studio,  on  his  estate 
in  the  Wheatley  Hills,  Long  Island.  It 
is  on  the  edge  of  some  sloping  fields,  and 
across  a  little  lane  from  it  are  his 
hunters  and  polo  ponies.  And  the  longer 
one  inspects  this  garden,  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  this  proximity  seems  to  be,  for 
the  polychrome  sculpture  in  relief  upon 
the  walls  is  essentially  a  world  of  out- 
of-doors,  of  large  swift-moving  animals, 
of  exhilarating  movement  and  vigorous 
rhythm. 

The  garden  is  not  finished.  It  is  to 
have  an  oblong  swimming  pool  and  some 
furniture  from  designs  by  Mr.  Rumsey, 
but  it  will  have  no  flowers  and  no  vines. 
The  planting  is  to  be  just  a  border  of 
ground-covered,  low  green  things  :  pachy- 
sandra  and  myrtle,  and  the  tiny-leafed 
pachystima,  with  dark  green  ferns,  like 
the  Christmas  and  the  single-leafed 
hart’s-tongue.  In  the  corners  there  may 
be  some  low  evergreen  andromedas  and 
cassandras,  and  at  the  fountains  pros¬ 
trate  junipers  and  spreading  yews. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
interesting  little  plants  such  a  border 
immediately  suggests,  but  the  effect 
would  be,  we  judge,  chiefly  of  pachy- 
sandra.  And  the  reason  for  this  re¬ 
straint  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  to  be  a 
garden  in  which  you  get  all  your  color 
and  all  your  main  themes  from  the  bright 
reliefs  along  the  wall.  It  is  just  a  walled 
garden  with  a  pool  and  fountains ;  and 
as  you  sit  in  it,  in  the  shade  of  some  old 
evergreens,  you  begin  to  feel  as  you  did 
when  you  were  a  boy  and  first  began 
to  read  your  Homer.  It  is  like  your 
early  dreams  of  adventure,  with  deer  in 


the  woods  and  bulls  stampeding  on  the 
hillside  and  horses  careering,  and  with 
curious  birds  and  still  more  curious 
women  along  the  shores.  At  first  the 
women  seem  strange,  but  only  until  one 
gets  into  the  spirit  of  their  swift  sense 
of  life  and  rhythm. 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  less  a  garden  than 
it  is  an  experiment.  One  can  see  that 
at  a  glance,  in  its  lack  of  any  unity  of 
plan  in  the  decorations.  On  one  long 
side,  opposite  the  gateway,  are  panels  in 
low  relief,  divided  by  higher-reliefed 
women — panels  of  bulls  and  herons, 
horses  and  deer,  women  on  the  shore 
and  under  palm  trees.  Each  is  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  scheme ;  each  is  complete 
in  itself  ;  each  represents  a  world  of  its 
own.  Which  makes  it  all  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  the  varying  panels  com¬ 
bined  in  one  long  frieze  on  the  opposite 
wall :  women  with  ribboned  scarfs,  the 
long-limbed  girl  catching  her  white  heron, 
the  playful  herons  themselves,  the  women 
with  the  palm  trees  behind  them,  the  bulls 
and  horses,  the  deer  in  their  twilight 
woods,  all  welded  together  in_  a  single 
composition,  in  a  fascinating,  ingenious 
way.  One  end  wall  has  a  fountain  with 
a  low,  broad  relief  representing  women 
after  the  bath,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
groups  of  lounging  women  in  smaller 
reliefs.  The  other  end  wall  has  an 
arched  fountain  with  a  woman  in  a 
bathing  cape.  On  the  garden  side  of 
the  wall  this  cape -is  a  bright  terra-cotta 
against  a  blue  ground,  but,  in  repeating 
it  on  one  of  the  outside  walls,  various 
color  schemies  have  been  tried  out.  This 
is  the  wall  that  you  come  upon  from 
the  hillside  and  that  is  made  up  of  re¬ 
peated  arches  and  long,  low  panels.  _  On 
another  outer  wall,  the  end  wall,  is  a 
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VIEW  OF  GARDEN  FROM  HILL  ABOVE  THE  STUDIO.  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  LONG  FRIEZE 

ON  INNER  WALL. 


THE  END  WALL  WITH  BROAD,  LOW-PANELED  FOUNTAIN  AND  SMALLER  PANELS. 
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DARK  GREY  AND' WHITE  BULLS  AGAINST  A 
SOFT  GREY  GREEN  HILL,  WITH  A  FAINT 
PINKISH  SKY.  NOTE  THE  PLAY  OF  LIGHT 
UPON  THIS  PANEL  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
“CONCRETY”  HANDLING  OF  THE  SURFACE. 


I 


DARK  GREY  AND  SAND-COLORED  HORSES,  CEMENT  GREY  EARTH  AND  A  FAINT  PINK  SKY, 
WITH  FIGURES  OF  WOMEN  IN  HIGHER  RELIEF. 


ROUND-ARCHED  FOUNTAIN  AGAINST  THE  STUDIO.  FIGURE  HAS 
A  TERRA-COTTA  CAPE  AGAINST  A  DEEP  BLUE  BACKGROUND. 
PHOTOGRAPH  REVEALS  SOMETHING  OF  THE  CHARM  OF  SUN¬ 
LIGHT  AND  SHADOWS  UPON  THE  CONCRETE  SURFACE. 


THE  HERONS  ARE  BLACK  AND  WHITE, 
WITH  A  PRUNE-COLORED  TREE,  GOLD 
EARTH,  BLUE  SEA  AND  TERRA-COTTA  SKY. 


/ 


THE  DEER  ARE  WHITE  AND  SAND- 
COLORED,  WITH  A  SOFT  GREEN 
HILL  AND  A  FAINT  PINKISH  SKY. 
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horse-trough  with  an  arched  panel  and 
with  small  medallions  of  hunters  and 
animals  inserted  on  either  side.  It  all 
has  a  spontaneity,  a  sense  of  playful¬ 
ness,  that  marks  it  as  a  sketch  rather 
than  as  a  finished  work.  Yet  this 
quality  does  not  blind  one  to  the  essential 
genius  of  the  work.  It  is  important  as 
sculpture. 

However,  the  garden  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  sculpture,  but  in  the  use  of  form 
and  color  in  the  decoration  of  concrete 
surfaces ;  and  it  is  for  trying  out  various 
treatments  that  Mr.  Rumsey  has  really 
put  up  these  garden  walls.  The  decora¬ 
tion  of  concrete  is  a  revived  problem. 
Here  is  this  age-old  material  that  has 
come  back  into  our  life  like  some  old 
Leviathan,  a  crude,  shapeless  mass  that 
we  must  mold  to  our  purposes,  into  the 
character  of  our  life.  The  old  carved 
details,  the  quarter-rounds  and  ogees,  the 
egg-and-dart  and  all  our  classic  heritage 
of  stone  details  are  both  inherently  and 
economically  out  of  place  in  its  use ;  and, 
in  addition,  such  details  do  not  particu¬ 
larly  express  modern  feelings.  The  life 
of  our  time  is  full  of  swift  movement. 
It  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  color.  And  Mr. 
Rnmsey’s  is  one  of  the  ways  out.  ^  In 
the  use  of  richly  or  softly  colored  reliefs 
and  of  brilliant  or  monotonic  friezes  on 
the  flat  surface  of  concrete,  we  have  a 
means  of  decoration  that  is  at  once  in¬ 
herent  in  the  material  and  expressive  of 
modern  life.  ' 

It  is  an  economical  means  of  decora¬ 
tion — putting  colored  concrete  into  molds. 
But  there  we  come  upon  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  from  a  sculptor’s  point  of  view,  for 
the  relief  must  be  simple  and  broad, 
and  must  take  well  to  the  roughening  of 
its  outlines  through  the  sandy  nature_of 
the  concrete.  Indeed,  if  the  decoration 


is  good,  one  of  its  very  charms  will  come 
from  this  softening  and  blurring  by  the  , 
material  itself.  Perhaps  that  accounts  s 

for  the  pictorial  quality  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  reliefs,  a  blurring  and 
softening  that  seems  to  cause  a  quicken-  ; 
ing  of  one’s  imagination.  . 

In  mixing  the  color  with  the  concrete,  ; 
Mr.  Rumsey  has  obtained  the  effects  he 
sought,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  j 
what  influence  the  weather  will  have  I 

upon  them.  One  panel  has  been  out  in  | 
the  open  for  five  years  and  has  borne  ] 
the  exposure  absolutely  well,  which  is  a 
good  augury  _  : 

As  for  the  colors,  there  are  white  and 
black,  putty  color  and  sand  color,  a  soft 
grey  and  a  soft  grey  green,  a  light  and 
deep  wash  blue,  a  gold  color,  a  terra¬ 
cotta,  a  particularly  subtle  prune  color,  • 
which  is  often  used  for  the  tree  trunks, 
and  a  washed-out  pink,  a  charming  , 
shade,  that  is  sometimes  used  for  earth 
and  sometimes  for  the  sky. 

The  colors  are  varied  enough  to  offer 
the  greatest  possibilities,  from  soft-toned 
reliefs  in  sand  and  putty  and  soft  greens  ^ 
and  pale  pink  to  ladies  with  terra-cotta  | 
capes  against  deep  wash-blue  walls,  or 
herons  on  prune-colored  branches  with  , 
a  gold  earth,  a  blue  sea  and  a  terra-cotta 
sky  behind  them.  The  experimental  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  is  apparent  in  the  way 
the  color  has  been  used  in  a  separate 
and  complete  scheme  in  each  panel  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  long 
frieze  that  we  find  them  all  combined 
into  one  continuous  and  harmonious 
whole.  The  colors  are  handled  simply, 
as  in  a  poster,  in  flat  decorative  fashion ; 
and  the  panels  reflect  the  spontaneous 
joy  which  the  sculptor  felt  in  working 
out  a  new  technique. 
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Text  and  Measured  Draw- 
inas  by  Albert  £  Bu/kck 


Part  XV-2.  The  Adam  Period  (Continued). 


From  the  plan  of  Sion  House,  given 
in  our  last  issue,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Robert  Adam  was  imbued  with 
i  the  Eastern  spirit  of  palatial  grandeur, 
to  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  his 
younger  brother  James. 

With  every  new  commission  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  introduce  the  curvilinear 
treatment  of  columnar  architecture,  his 
ceilings  invariably  forming  some  com¬ 
bination  of  the  dome  segment  with  the 
quasi-barrel  vault  of  coved  formation 
above  the  main  cornice. 

In  detail  the  chief  motifs  were  ob¬ 
viously  culled  from  ancient  supulchral 
monuments,  as  has  already  been  observed ; 
while  the  principle  of  geometrical  sub¬ 
divisions  to  the  ceilings  with  their  orna¬ 
ment  and  plaques  or  bas-reliefs  was  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  admirers  and  imitators 
of  the  style  as  with  common  consent. 

In  chimneypieces  we  find  some  per¬ 
manent  value,  since  this  feature  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  movable  fitment  of  mar¬ 
ble  or  wood,  usually  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  and  skill  of  execution. 

In  color  the  decorations  varied  con¬ 
siderably  to  ceilings — a  ground  of  pale 
apple  green  was  occasionally  adopted ; 

;  chimneypieces  of  wood  were  often  gilt 
upon  an  azure  or  pale  French  blue 
j  ground ;  figures  of  the  caryatid  type 
j  exist  in  black  and  gold,  and  wooden 
I  candelabra  occur  in  green  and  gold. 

Since  the  school  sought  to  design  the 
correct  setting  and  the  furniture  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  apartment,  it  follows  that 
a  definite  color  scheme  must  have  been 
;  chosen  in  each  instance,  because  har- 
I  mony  of  environment  and  detail  was  the 
i  soul  of  the  style  of  the  Brothers  Adam. 

The  form  of  application  of  the  orna- 
i  ment  and  the  nature  of  its  composition 
rendered  it  capable  of  addition  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  room,  without  recourse  to  drastic 


reconstruction.  This  appealed  to  a  large 
majority  of  clients  who  required  an  in¬ 
expensive  and  ready  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  effect,  without  excessive  trouble 
and  expense  in  panelling  the  apartment 
afresh.  The  mediums  used,  in  addition 
to  the  carving  of  ornament  in  wood, 
included  pewter  and  carton  pierre,  the 
latter  probably  being  adopted  as  an 
economic  method  of  exhibiting  fine  or¬ 
nament,  although  less  permanent  than 
wood  or  marble,  but  of  much  reliability 
to  the  true  representation  of  the  subject. 

From  the  account  James  Adam  gives 
of  his  tour  in  Italy  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  a  daring  critic  of  the  works  of 
Palladio.  Conceit  was  apparently  an  ill 
concealed  quality  in  these  days  almost 
amounting  to  a  virtue. 

The  Villa  Rotunda  at  Vicenza  (upon 
which  the  Earl  of  Burlington  is  said  to 
have  based  the  design  for  his  residence 
at  Chiswick)  is  accorded  some  mead  of 
praise  by  James  Adam,  who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  observant,  defining  with  care 
the  differences  in  the  proportions  of 
various  buildings.  At  Pompeii  he  “saw 
a  room  which  seemed  to  have  been 
painted  with  arabesques,  and  had  a  very 
pretty  mosaic  pavement  with  a  Medusa’s 
head  in  the  centre.” 

His  notes  indicate  an  extensive  survey 
of  ancient  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Pau- 
silippo,  Salerno,  Paestum  and  other 
places  in  the  district  of  Naples,  includ¬ 
ing  an  excursion  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Agrippina  near  Pozzuoli. 

Early  in  1763  James  Adam  returned 
to  England  to  assist  his  brother  Robert 
in  his  practice,  when  the  latter  was  busily 
engaged  upon  the  additions  to  Sion 
House,  Isleworth.  The  vestibule  of  this 
mansion  is  as  stately  an  apartment  as 
one  would  wish  to  find.  The  dark  gre}’ 
marble  columns  with  Greek  Ionic  gilt 
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capitals  supporting  a  decorative  entabla¬ 
ture  of  good  design  and  having  figures 
over  the  orders,  with  the  usual  mahogany 
veneered  doors,  gives  a  very  striking  ef¬ 
fect.  The  detail  of  the  marble  chimney- 
piece  is  equally  effective,  exhibiting  a 
mastery  of  detail  which  at  the  time  of 
its  original  inception  was  unique. 

In  designing  furniture,  in  keeping  with 
his  style,  Robert  Adam  followed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  William  Kent,  who  in  his  day 
was  as  great  an  exponent  of  the  canons 
of  good  taste  in  decorations,  furniture 
and  dress,  even  if  his  particular  code 
was  somewhat  coarser  than  the  Adam 
manner. 

The  chief  buildings  in  London  with 
which  the  brothers  were  associated, 
apart  from  Adeiphi  Terrace,  include 
Stratford  House  (now  Derby  House)  ; 
Ken  Wood,  Hampstead;  Lansdowne 
House,  and  No.  20  St.  James’s  Square 
as  completed  houses,  with  additions  to 
many  other  existing  houses ;  also  Nostell 
Priory  and  Harewood  House,  both  in 
Yorkshire;  Luton  Hoo  for  the  Earl  of 
Bute  and  additions  to  Osterley  House, 
Isleworth,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

The  earlier  portions  of  Kedleston  and 
Croome  Court,  Worcestershire,  contain 
some  typical  examples  of  furniture  and 
decoration,  testifying  to  the  keen  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  cult  in  every  detail.  _ 

Kedleston  .was  built  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  one  Smith  (prob¬ 
ably  William  Smith  of  Warwick)  for 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Lord 
Scarsdale.  The  Adam  additions  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  rooms  on  the  north 
front. 

Croome  Court  was  a  perennial  source 
of  income  from  the  time  when  Robert 
Adam  designed  the  first  pavilion  in  the 
grounds  in  1759.  The  original  house  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  erected  by  Launcelot 
Brown  of  landscape  garden  fame,  and 
is  illustrated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  “Vi¬ 
truvius  Britannicus.” 

The  banqueting  hall  of  this  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  .Coventry  was  decorated 
by  Robert  Adam  in  a  style  closely  re¬ 
sembling  several  features  of  the  long 
gallery  at  Sion  House,  but  without  pilas¬ 


ters.  The  marble  mantel  consists  of  two 
boldly  carved  caryatid  figures  as  sup¬ 
porters  on  either  side  of  the  architrave 
holding  a  floral  festoon  forming  the 
frieze,  above  which  is  an  enriched  over¬ 
mantel  with  a  classic  subject  architec¬ 
turally  treated.  On  either  side  are  three 
niches  containing  statues. 

The  ceiling  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  large  molded  hexagonal  coffers  in 
juxtaposition.  The  room  is  sixty-two 
feet  long  and  the  original  design  (dated 
1763)  is  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Croome  Court.  Equal  care  was  taken 
with  portable  objects  and  fitments,  for 
which  many  signed  designs  are  extant. 

The  dining  room  at  Lansdowne  House 
is  not  dissimilar  to  the  banqueting  hall 
of  Croome  Court^ — one  end,  however, 
having  an  alcove  with  columnar  treat¬ 
ment.  The  rear  drawing  room  is  a  more 
elaborate  apartment  with  arabesqued 
pilasters,  having  on  one  side  a  large 
recess  with  semicircular  arch  over,  con¬ 
taining  a  hand  painted  lunette.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  contains  several  painted  panels,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  usual  winged  griffins, 
acanthus  scrolls  and  other  typical  and 
familiar  motifs  associated  with  the  style. 
The  doors  are  mahogany  veneered  and 
enriched  with  ornament  very  similar  to 
the  example  given  from  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  The  ball  room  is  a 
later  introduction  of  a  more  classical 
nature,  having  little  ornament  and  con¬ 
cave  ceiling  with  square  coffers,  antici¬ 
pating  the  work  of  Sir  John  Soane  at 
the  Bank  of  England. 

How  different  is  the  ceiling  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  at  Harewood  House,  Yorkshire, 
wherein  all  the  richness  of  Adam  inven¬ 
tion  appears  to  center.  This  house  with 
its  furniture  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  instances  of  the  brothers’ 
inventions.  The  jewelled  character  of 
their  work  is  most  noticeable  in  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  this  famous  residence  and 
in  the  remarkably  delicate  inlays  orna¬ 
menting  the  writing  tables,  commodes, 
etc.,  which  adorn  the  several  rooms. 

Luton  Hoo  has  been  somewhat  altered 
of  late  years,  but  the  original  plan  re¬ 
mains  with  the  circular  entrance  hall 
having  square  courts  on  either  side,  the 
salon  occupying  the  center  of  the 
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CARVED  MARBLE  MANTEL  DESIGNED  BY 
ROBERT  ADAM  FOR  THE  TWELFTH  MARQUIS 
OF  WINCHESTER,  ABOUT  1780.  ORIGINAL 
DESIGN  IN  THE  SOANE  MUSEUM,  LONDON. 


CARVED  WOOD  MANTEL,  ADAM  PERIOD,  PROB¬ 
ABLY  FROM  DESIGNS  BY  PERGOLESI;  FIVE  FEET 
SIX  INCHES  HIGH,  WITH  EIGHT-FOOT  SHELF. 


INLAID  MARBLE  MANTEL  FROM  RATHFARN- 
HAM  CASTLE,  IRELAND,  178U,  BY  PETER  BOSSI. 
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DETAIL  OF  OVERMANTEL  IN  DINING  ROOM, 
ABCHURCH  LANE,  LONDON,  E.  C.,  ABOUT  178S. 
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CHIMNEYPIECE  SIDE  IN  ADAM  PERIOD 
ROOM  FROM  AB  CHURCH  LANE,  LONDON. 


SIDE  WITH  ALCOVE  IN  ADAM  PERIOD 
ROOM  from  ABCHURCH  LANE,  LONDON. 
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south  front.  A  small  circular  powder¬ 
ing  room  adjoins  the  northern  end  of  the 
library,  and  Lord  Bute’s  dressing  room 
is  placed  to  the  western  end  of  the  salon. 

The  gardens  are  modern,  being  very 
charmingly  arranged  for  the  present 
owner.  Lady  Wernher,  by  Mr.  Romaine- 
M'alker,  with  many  artistic  variations  in 
parterres  and  garden  architecture. 

The  Brothers  Adam,  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  observed,  excelled  in  planning  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  size  of  the  house.  No. 
26  Grosvenor  Square  was  based  upon 
French  principles,  being  designed  in  1773 
for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  house  is 
now  pulled  down,  but  contained  several 
very  interesting  features,  not  the  least 
among  them  being  the  room  known  as 
the  third  drawing  room,  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  hall,  which  is  shown  with 
an  enriched  vaulted  ceiling  in  the  “Works 
of  Robert  and  James  Adam.” 

No.  20  St.  James’s  Square  was  planned 
for  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  on  simi¬ 
lar  lines,  with  the  rooms  intercom¬ 
municating  and  having  the  stables 
situated  at  the  rear.  With  these  terrace 
houses  Robert  Adam  usually  made  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  internal  court,  treating  the 
blank  wall  of  the  adjoining  house  upon 
some  sound  architectural  principle  by 
way  of  interest  and  decoration. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  ingenious 
methods  adopted  to  circumvent  the  pit- 
falls  with  which  terrace  house  planning 
is  beset,  namely,  the  situation  of  the  main 
staircase,  the  internal  lighting  and  many 
other  things  which  hamper  the  design 
and  confine  one’s  ideas  within  definite 
limitations. 

The  illustrations  given  indicate  the 
types  practised  during  this  era.  The 
Chippendale  type  of  overmantel  from 
the  house  at  Painswick  shows  adjoin¬ 
ing  panels  of  distinct  Adam  feeling ; 
while  the  room  from  the  demolished 
house  in  Abchurch  Lane  is  interesting 
as  a  complete  theme  of  an  original  type, 
having  recess  for  sideboard  and  niches 
for  smaller  pieces  of  furniture  on  either 
side. 

Porches  varied  in  character.  The  ex¬ 
ample  from  No.  13  Hammersmith  Ter¬ 


race  is  a  late  Georgian  one  where  reeded 
columns  are  used.  Fanlights  have  al¬ 
ready  been  illustrated  from  London  and 
the  Provinces.  Many  delicate  designs 
were  executed  in  metal,  as  is  instanced  by 
the  example  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  formerly  at  Harewood 
House,  London. 

Contemporaries  of  the  brothers  prac¬ 
tised  in  close  conformity  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  often  making  the  identity  of 
authorship  difficult  to  discern.  There 
are,  however,  certain  variations  which 
become  familiar  to  the  connoisseur.  For 
this  reason  two  chimneypieces  are  here 
given  for  comparison  of  detail :  one  a 
finely  carved  wood  mantel,  an  obvious 
Pergolesi.  closely  resembling  his  pub¬ 
lished  design  of  1770,  illustrated  on  page 
32  of  Charles’s  “Compiler” ;  and  the 
other  a  genuine  Adam  example,  executed 
in  marble  for  the  twelfth  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  about  the  same  date,  for 
which  the  original  design  exists  in  the 
Soane  Museum  Collection. 

The  work  of  W.  Thomas,  W.  and  H. 
Pain  Brettingham,  Sir  Wm.  Chambers, 
Servandoni,  Sanderson  and  others  was 
an  attempted  plagiarism  without  the 
subtle  genius  of  the  authors  who  brought 
a  note  of  variety  into  each  fresh  scheme. 

The  brothers  went  to  considerable 
pains  to  design  door  furniture  in  order 
that  the  handle  and  key  hole  should  be 
combined  in  one  ornament  both  for  use 
and  utility.  A  type  of  this  feature  is 
shown  in  the  doors  designed  for  the 
Etruscan  room  for  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  and  many  another  example  ex¬ 
ists  with  festoons  of  husk  or  bead  en¬ 
richment  in  ormolu  or  lacquered  brass. 

Water  gilt  work,  as  practised  in 
France  for  clock  mounting,  was 
gradually  adopted  in  England  as  a 
healthy  rivalry  to  the  continental  custom. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  exhaust  the  many  activities  of 
this  school  of  design  or  even^  of  the 
works  of  the  founders,  but  an  effort  will 
be  made  in  our  next  issue  to  further  the 
subject  by  reference  to  its  general  influ¬ 
ence  upon  contemporary  and  subsequent 
decorations. 
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A  RATIONAL  system  of  housing 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
great  city.  It  is  even  more 
necessary  there  than  in  small  com¬ 
munities,  for  in  cities  life  grows  always 
more  complex  under  the  pressure  of 
modern  business,  and  the  increasing 
strain  places  citizens  under  greater  and 
greater  tension. 

The  need  of  more  reasonable  types  of 
city  housing  is  now  well  recognized. 
There  are  even  'sortie  far-sighted  ob¬ 
servers  who  believe  that  good  housing 
of  itself  v/ill  not  suffice — that  besides 
good  housing,  the  city  should  be  so 
planned  as  a  whole  that  its  economic 
organization  can  function  most  effec¬ 
tively.  In  the  minds  of  such,  city  plan¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  housing. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  welcome  news 
to  those  who  seek  progress  in  housing 
that  recent  achievements  in  the  field 
have  gone  far  toward  establishing  a 
worthy  standard  both  for  city  planning 
and  for  city  housing.  Architects  and^ 
housing  experts  in  New  York  City  have 
shown  that  such  housing  is  not  only 
possible  as  a  matter  of  design,  but — even 
more  important—that  it  may  profit  the 
landlord  more  than  the  existing  unde¬ 
sirable  types.  This,  indeed,  is  a  great 
step  forward,  for  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not,  when  once  good  housing  is  proved 
to  be  sound  business  it  will  be  pushed 
further  on  that  basis  than  if  it  were 
founded  solely  on  a  programme  of 
artistic  or  civic  betterment. 

The  creation  of  this  improved  type 
hinges  on  the  discovery  that,  in  design, 
the  city  block  is  the  true  unit  of  plan¬ 
ning,  and  not  the  lot.  This  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  itself  would  cause  revision  of 
older  conceptions  of  housing.  It  gives 
an  entirely  new  basis  to  apartment  house 
planning,  and,  since  it  makes  the  block 


the  unit,  it  also  renders  more  signifi¬ 
cant  the  relation  of  city  planning  to 
housing.  In  fact,  the  full  import  of  this 
and  other  newer  principles  is  not  yet  per¬ 
ceived.  But  that  they  will  cause  hous¬ 
ing  planning  to  advance  far  beyond  pre¬ 
vious  experience  seems  likely. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  what 
the  new  principles  reveal,  one  may  re¬ 
fer  briefly  to  the  standards  which  have 
been  developed  in  small  community  hous¬ 
ing,  and  then  trace  the  corresponding 
development  in  city  housing.  This  will 
help  one  to  realize  the  difference  in  the 
two  types,  and  also  to  perceive  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  city  type 
in  comparison  with  the  other. 

Small  town  housing  follows  mainly 
the  old  individualistic  American  ideal  of 
“own  your  own  home,”  as  it  has  recently 
been  popularized;  that  is,  the  ideal  of 
each  family  in  sole  and  complete  title 
of  land  and  isolated  house  upon  it.  In 
practice,  of  course,  this  ideal  of  isolated 
ownership  is  not  always  carried  out. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  compromises  in  the  form 
of  tenantry,  or  of  multiple  types  of  de¬ 
sign,  such  as  semi-detached  or  even 
group  or  flat  housing,  the  acknowledged 
ideal  is  individual  ownership. 

This  ideal  of  individual  ownership  of 
small  neighborhood  housing  has  taken 
the  form  of  standards  which  are  them¬ 
selves  nearly  ideal.  In  making  this  state¬ 
ment  I  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  such  standards  are  not 
yet  widely  followed,  and  that  they  are 
rather  models  for  future  progress.  Still 
they  exist,  and  each  year  their  influence 
is  growing  stronger.  If  the  technical 
variations  of  these  models  be  not  con¬ 
sidered,  in  the  main  they  comprise  the 
following  essentials : 

(1)  A  type  of  house  unit  which  in 
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plan,  is  almost  perfect  for  practical,  ef¬ 
ficient  and  comfortable  operation ;  which, 
in  its  sanitary  and  mechanical  features, 
reaches  a  higher  standard  than  else¬ 
where  ;  and  which,  on  the  artistic  side, 
in  a  few  of  its  best  models,  compares 
favorably  with  any  existing  house  archi¬ 
tecture.  Moreover,  since  the  American 
small  house  at  its  best  provides  more 
space  and  is  designed  for  a  far  higher 
standard  of  living  than  any  other  type 
in  the  world,  it  is  not  exaggerating  to 
say  that  no  other  nation  has  a  standard 
that  equals  it. 

(2)  The  individual  units  have  been 
effectively  and  beautifully  combined  into 
well  coordinated  group  and  community 
plans,  which  are  successful  both  from  an 
economic  and  an  artistic  viewpoint. 

Could  our  ideal  of  small  neighborhood 
housing  be  carried  much  further?  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  say  that  the  tradition 
for  American  town  and  village  housing 


is  now  determined,  even  though  it  is  not 
yet  established  in  many  districts? 

If  now  we  turn  from  this  splendid 
achievement  in  small  community  hous¬ 
ing,  in  the  city  we  meet  a  different  situa¬ 
tion.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  population 
is  unsatisfactorily  housed,  in  regard  to 
individual  housing  units  and  grouping 
of  the  units.  And  as  for  any  relation 
to  a  community  plan,  that  is  hardly 
thought  of  in  city  housing. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  backward 
conditions,  on  which  most  observers 
agree,  there  has  been  a  steady,  even  if 
very  slow,  progress  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  beginnings  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  reach  back  into  history;  but  for 
us  the  real  beginning  came  in  New  York 
City,  when  a  group  of  housing  experts 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Veiller  procured  the  passage  of  the  New 
York  Tenement  Act  of  1901. 

Thus  the  first  steps  were  in  the  field 
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DIAGRAM  A.— CHARACTERISTIC  BLOCK  OF  TENEMENTS  IN  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  BUILT  BEFORE  PASSAGE  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE  ACT  OF  1901. 
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DIAGRAM  B.— SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE  ACT  OF  1901  ON  TENEMENTS 
BUILT  ON  SINGLE  CITY  LOTS. 
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of  legislation — or  as  it  is  said,  they  were 
“restrictr've.  That  is,  improvement  was 
not  sought  chiefly  in  improved  types  of 
buildings,  or  following  structural  concep¬ 
tions,  but  was  based  on  principles  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  of  public  welfare.  The  aim 
was  more  to  prevent  bad  types  of  hous¬ 
ing  than  to  invent  good  ones.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  belittle  the  Tenement 
Act  of  1901.  Unless  evil,  cheap  types 
were  forbidden  by  law,  better  types  could 
hardly  compete  in  the  real  estate  market. 
Certainly  the  Act  put  a  stop  to  bad 
housing  practices  in  thorough  fashion. 
Still,  since  it  established  a  minimum 
.standard,  the  inertia  of  builder  and  in- 
1  vestor  and  tenant  all  tended  to  accept 
that  minimum  as  the  maximum,  and  for 
a  long  time  no  one  cared  to  do  better 
than  the  law  required. 

Such  a  drawback  was  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Veiller,  the  author  of  the  Act, 
when  he  so  drew  its  provisions  as  to 
make  it  unremunerative  to  build  tene¬ 
ments  on  the  twenty-five  foot  city  lot. 
As  a  result,  speculators  soon  found  that 
a  wider  frontage  was  a  better  real  es¬ 
tate  investment,  and  the  forty,  forty-five 
and,  of  recent  years,  the  fifty-foot  lot 
came  to  be  the  minimum,  as  proved  by 
the  statistics  of  the  Tenement  House 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City.  Besides 
this  widening  of  the  lot  unit  in  buildings, 
the  Act  of  1901  was  of  vast  benefit 
in  prescribing  really  high  standards  of 
construction,  sanitation,  fire  prevention, 
and  of  light  and  air  and  ventilation,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  sleeping  rooms. 


The  good  effect  of  the  Tenement  Act 
mav  be  seen  by  comparing  diagrams  “A” 
and  “B”  and  “C.”  “A”  is  a  typical  New 
York  block  of  typical  “old  law”  tene¬ 
ments.  It  pictures  the  abominable  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  the  unrestricted 
real  estate  activity  of  speculative  builder 
and  of  landlord.  In  many  districts  of 
New  York  City,  hundreds,  even  thou¬ 
sands,  of  people  are  hived  together  in 
a  single  city  block,  with  three  out  of 
every  four  exterior  walls  of  each  tene¬ 
ment  house  giving  on  narrow  light  wells. 
In  some  cases  “courts”  were  only  eight 
inches  wide !  The  typical  plan  of  the 
individual  tenement  was  a  string  of 
rooms  along  a  25  by  100-foot  lot — known 
as  the  “railroad”  or  the  “dumbbell”  type 
— in  which  the  interior  rooms  depended 
on  other  rooms  for  any  light  and  air. 
Diagram  “C”  shows  a  “railroad  plan 
and  a  “dumbbell”  plan.  When  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  the  sanitation  of  such  hives 
was  as  rudimentary  as  was  their  plan¬ 
ning,  one  gains  some  idea  of  the  de¬ 
graded  architecture  of  these  dwellings 

Diagram  “B”  is  that  of  a  block  of 
tenements  built  under  the  Act  of  1901. 
The  betterment  is  striking.  Although  the 
area  built  upon  is  70  per  cent,  the  courts 
introduced  between  each  two  dwellings 
provide  at  least  a  decent  amount  of 
light  and  air  in  all  rooms.  Besides,  as 
noted,  numerous  other  provisions  of  the 
law  enforce  sanitation,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  cubic  air  space  in  bedrooms, 
and  other  ameliorations. 

These  diagrams  bring  out  vividly  the 
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DIAGRAM  C— TYPICAL  OLD-LAW  TENE¬ 
MENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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DIAGRAM  D.-PHILADELPHIA  ROW  TYPE.  REPRODUCED,  BY  PERMISSION, 
FROM  HELEN  M.  PARRISH’S  PAMPHLET,  “ONE  MILLION  PEOPLE 
IN  SMALL  HOUSES.”  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  PUBLISHER. 
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ENTRANCE  FROM  FAY  AVENUE,  TO  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  AT  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Murphy  &  Dana,  Architects. 


remarkable  improvement  in  conditions  of 
city  housing  in  New  York  that  was 
caused  by  the  Tenement  Housing  Act 
of  1901.  One  should  always  remember 
that  the  act  was  based  mainly  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sanitation  and  of  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  that  it  pushed  housing  prog¬ 
ress  probably  as  far  as  it  possibly  could 
on  that  basis.  Only  recently  has  prog¬ 
ress  been  shifted  into  another  path  a 
more  positive  one — and  is  now  seeking 
a  constructive,  development  of  housing 
which,  in  addition  to  being  healthful  and 
more  decent,  embodies  structural  ideas 
of  well  planned  buildings. 

For  years  this  search  for  more  efficient 
design  in  multiform  city  housing  has  'been 
continued.  In  New  York,  as  described, 
the  Tenement  Act  of  1901  stimulated  it, 
since  it  forbade  the  worst  types  of  hous¬ 
ing  and  thereby  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  types.  Elsewhere,  in 
other  cities,  public  spirited  citizens  and 
semi-philanthropic  corporations — corpo¬ 
rations  with  dividends  limited  to  about 
f'Tir  per  cent — devoted  years  of  the  most 
enlightened  experiment  to  the  same  end. 
As  a  result,  General  Sternberg,  a  re¬ 
tired  vSurgeon  General  of  the  Army,  in 
Washington,  and  the  Octavia  Hill  As¬ 
sociation,  in  Philadelphia,  developed  im¬ 


proved  types  of  the  well  known  “row  ^ 
or  “block”  housing  characteristic  of 
those  cities,  which  are  also  found  in  out¬ 
lying  districts  of  New  York.  These  types 
in  their  way  attained  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  of  sanitation  and  decency  as  the 
new  law  tenements  of  New  York  City, 
and  were  superior  in  that  fewer  people 
were  concentrated  on  an  acre  of  ground. 
In  fact,  at  its  worst,  this  row  housing 
was  never  so  bad  as  the  New  York 
slums,  since  the  houses  were  usually  two 
storied,  and  inside  rooms — rooms  with¬ 
out  windows  on  open  air — -were  not  so 
numerous.  Still  lately,  further  attempts 
on  the  side  of  better  design  were  made 
by  dividing  the  rows  into  groups,  thus 
allowing  entrance  at  intervals  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  blocks,  and  also  eliminating 
the  unfortunate  service  alley  that  often 
ran  through  the  center  of  the  block.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  ameliora¬ 
tion  is  the  housing  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
by  Murphy  &  Dana,  architects,  illustra¬ 
ted  in  the  Architectural  Record  for  July, 
1918,  a  plan  of  which  is  reproduced  in 
diagram  “E.”  Diagram  “D”  shows 
“Philadelphia”  row  housing  in  improved 
form.  Diagram  “F”  shows  typical  New 
York  tenements  of  several  years  ago  built 
under  the  new  law. 
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It  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  these 
types  of  housing  that  the  problem  is  at 
its  worst  in  New  York  City.  There  land 
values  are  highest,  congestion  is  great¬ 
est,  and,  what  is  worse,  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  living  in  over-crowded  areas  are 
firmly  established.  If  in  New  York  a 
satisfactory  solution  is  possible,  progress 
elsewhere  is  certain. 

Among  the  first  steps  in  developing 
improved  types  in  New  York  were  the 
tenements  erected  by  the  City  and  Su¬ 
burban  Homes  Company,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  earned  a  name  for  itself 
in  the  history  of  American  housing  since 
its  foundation  in  1896. 

,  The  record  of  this  company  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  on  all  sides  of  housing.  It  pro¬ 
vides  wage  earners  with  superior  hous¬ 
ing  and  service  at  rentals  that  compete 
with  speculators.  If  its  dividends  are 
limited  to  5  per  cent— formerly  4  per 
cent- — -it  has  always  paid  dividends;  and 
in  addition,  by  introducing  modern  ac¬ 
counting  into  New  York  real  estate,  it 
has  charged  off  full  depreciation  and 
obsolescence  on  its  :books,  besides  doing 
what  speculators  rarely  ever  did—kept 
its  property  in  perfect  repair.  It  is  well 
known  that  under  such  a  correct  business 
system,  most  landlords  in  tenement  hous¬ 
ing  could  show  no  profit  at  all.  In  fact, 
for  a  long  time  the  achievements  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  lay 
rather  in  the  fields  of  finance  and  man¬ 
agement,  and  only  in  recent  years  has  it 
departed  far  from  older  types  of  design. 
Another  fact  may  be  mentioned  about  this 
company.  It  has  successfully  provided 
housing  for  negroes,  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  ventures  in  the  housing  business. 

Another  company  should  be  men¬ 
tioned — this  is  the  Queensboro  Corpor¬ 
ation.  The  Queensboro  Corporation  is 
much  the  same  type  of  corporation,  with 
the  same  fine  spirit  of  enterprise.  Its 
field  is  among  a  higher  economic  class 
of  tenants  whose  incomes  range  from 
$3,000  to  $10,000  per  family. 

These  are  the  two  organization  that 
have  done  the  most  to  develop  the  new 
type  of  multiform  housing — the  garden 
apartment.  As  a  result  of  their  large, 
successful  developments  the  block  has 


been  discovered  to  be  the  true  economic 
unit  of  planning.  Besides  thir  important 
principle,  they  have  contributed  another, 
even  more  striking  one.  This  is  that 
it  is  no  economy,  if  indeed  it  may  not 
cause  an  actual  loss,  to  build  on  much 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  lot,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  1901  allows  70  per  cent  of  the  lot 
area  to  be  covered  by  construction  on 
interior  lots,  and  much  more  than  70 
per  cent  on  corner  lots. 

This  second  principle  ~  that  it  does 
not  pay  the  investor  to  build  on  more 
than  about  one-half  of  the  lot^ — deserves 
the  most  careful  examination,  since  the 
explanation  of  it  may  differ  in  different 
cases,  for  conditions  are  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  housing.  Proceeding  to 
the  illustration  of  the  first  principle^ — 
that  the  block  is  the  true  unit  of  munici- 
ple  housing— this  is  shown  in  diagram 
“J.”  This  is  a  plan  of  a  typical  New  York 
block,  of  long  narrow  shape.  The  ends 
of  it  are  reserved  for  -commercial  struc¬ 
tures  and  the  remaining  space  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  ten  apartment  houses.  This  block 
of  buildings  was  designed  by  Andrew  J. 
Thomas,  architect  for  the  Queensborough 
corporation,  and  is  just  completed.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  it  will  appear  in  the  August 
issue. 

It  is  evident  that  the  block  has  been 
designed  as  a  whole  in  a  simple,  but 
comprehensive,  and  highly  coordinated 
architectural  design.  All  the  buildings 
have  been  set  back  from  the  lot  and 
building  lines,  permitting  shallow  ter¬ 
races  along  the  streets.  At  the  rear  is 
a  long  open  space  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  running  between 
all  ten  buildings,  for  outdoor  gathering 
and  for  recreation.  Its  benefits  are  ap¬ 
parent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
streets  are  the  only  playground  of  New 
York  children,  including  the  children  of 
the  rich;  even  the  luxurious  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  apartment  houses  make  a  poor  show¬ 
ing  in  this  respect.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  rear  open  court  is  a  covered  space 
for  garages,  reached  by  the  service  ways 
that  run  between  the  buildings,  and 
which  have  the  additional  function  of 
providing  five  alleys  of  circulation 
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DIAGRAM  F— TWO  CHARACTERISTIC  NEW  YORK  APARTMENT  HOUSES,  OF  WIDE  FRONTAGE,  BUILT  UNDER  ACT  OF  1901.  OCCUPIED 

AREA  COMPRISES  7,875  SQUARE  FEET,  OR  78%  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  LAND. 
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through  the  block.  Of  the  frontages  on 
the  street,  the  center  house  of  the  row 
is  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  width 
along  the  street,  and  the  two  end  ones 
eighty-three  feet.  Further  details  of 
these  buildings  will  be  taken  up  later, 
but  from  this  short  description  their 
character  is  clear.  It  is  evident  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  convenience, 
comfort,  cheerfulness,  even  of  beauty, 
this  group  closely  approaches  an  ideal 
type  of  housing  once  it  is  admitted  that 
the  average  city  dweller  can  not  afford 
an  individual  house  and  lot,  but  must  live 
in  multiform  houses  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  land  and  of  firemesisting  con¬ 
struction  required  in  cities.  As  architec¬ 
ture  goes,  it  could  hardly  be  improved  on. 

But,  it  will  be  objected  at  once,  with¬ 
out  doubt  this  is  a  magnificent  ideal,  but 
is  it  practical?  Can  it  be  constructed  at 
a  price  that  the  average  city  dweller  can 
aft'ord  to  pay.  Can  it  compete  in  ren¬ 
tals  with  the  types  that  cover  70  per 
cent  of  the  lot  or  more?  It  is  here 
that  Mr.  Thomas’s  second  prmciple 
comes  into  play,  that  it  is  no  gain,  but 
may  even  be  a  loss,  to  build  on  more 
land  area. 

This  principle  seems  indeed  a  para¬ 
dox.  Most  minds  cannot  believe  it  when 
they  first  encounter  it.  Mr.  Thomas 
explains  it  as  a  matter  of  design,  and  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Commission  of  the  State  of^  New 
York  adopts  his  statement  in  their  ex¬ 
haustive  Report  of  March  26,  1920,  on 
“Housing  Conditions  in  New  York.” 
Their  figures  are  based  on  another  plan 
prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
shown  in  Diagram  “G,”  and  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  quoting  from  the  report. 

“The  Thomas  plan,  as  per  sketches  at¬ 
tached,  shows  the  following,  on  an  in¬ 
side  plat  100  by  100,  five-story  build¬ 
ing: 

Number  of  rooms  on  a  floor . .  22 

Number  of  rooms  in  a  house . .  108 

Percentage  of  lot  covered . 

“In  the  typical  five-story  apartment, 
built  in  50-foot  units  in  the  plan  common 
to  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan,  the  normal 
arrangements  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  rooms  on  a  floor .  36 

Number  of  rooms  in  a  house . 

Percentage  of  lot  covered .  70% 


“Comparing  the  two  plans,  the  result  | 
is  as  follows : 

Typical  plan,  percentage  of  lot  cov¬ 
ered  .  70% 

Thomas  plan,  percentage  of  lot  cov¬ 
ered  . 37^%  I 

“The  increase  in  lot  area  covered  by 
typical  plan  compared  to  Thomas  plan  is  i 
85  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  I 
of  rooms  of  the  typical  plan  as  compared  | 
to  Thomas  plan  is  62j4  per  cent.  ! 

Cost  j 

“House  built  on  Thomas  plan,  on  a  | 
plot  100  by  100,  shows  as  follows :  j 

Total  cubic  feet .  241,000 

Cost  per  cubic  feet... .  30c  | 

- $72,500  j 

Cost  of  land . 10,000  j 

Total  . $82,500 

“House  built  on  typical  plan,  on  a  plot 
100  by  100,  shows  as  follows :  i 

Total  cubic  feet .  448,000 

Cost  per  cubic  feet .  30c 

- $134,500 

Cost  of  land .  10,000 

Total  . . .  — ..........  $144,500 

Thomas  Plan — 108  rooms,  at  $9  per 

room  per  month.. . $11,664 

Cost  of  operation,  estimated  to 

equal  47%  of  the  total  income..  5,475 

Leaving  a  net  income  (which  is 

7^%  on  the  total  cost)......  $6,189 

Ordinary  Plan — 176  rooms,  at  $9  per 

room  f)er  month  . .  $19,000 

Cost  of  operation,  estimated  to 

equal  47%  of  the  total  income..  8,900 

Leaving  a  net  income  (which  is 

6.9%  on  the  total  cost) . .  $10,100 

“In  computing  the  cost  of  operation, 
figures  were  furnished  by  various  of  the 
larger  builders  and  owners  of  moderate  i 
f'riced  apartments,  showing  a  cost  opera-  j 
ion  of  between  45  per  cent,  and  50  per  j 
cent,  of  the  total  income  on  the  proper¬ 
ties.” 

The  report  furnishes  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  these  figures  were  chosen 
and  checked  for  construction  costs.  Costs 
are  uncertain  at  the  moment,  as  every 
one  knows,  but  one  should  also  realize 
that  the  higher  the  factors  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  are,  the  more  fav¬ 
orable  do  they  show  the  Thomas  plan 
to  be.  It 'should  be  further  emphasized 
that  builders  experienced  in  such  work 
checked  over  these  figures  for  construc¬ 
tion,  and  that  some  of  the  ablest  real  es- 
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YORK  CITY  BLOCK,  PREPARED  BY  ANDREW  J.  THOMAS, 
ARCHITECT  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  HOUSING  COMMITTEE. 


DIAGRAM  H.-PLAN  OF  GARDEN  APARTMENTS  FOR  CITY 
AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES  COMPANY,  ON  SEVENTEENTH  AVE¬ 
NUE,  BROOKLYN.  ANDREW  J.  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT. 


MODEL  OF  GARDEN  APARTMENTS  FOR  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES  COMPANY 
ON  SEVENTEENTH  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN. 


tate  experts  in  the  field  of  renting  and 
managing  apartment  houses  approved  the 
figures  for  income. 

The  secret  of  this  paradox  of  design 
is  a  simple  one:  It  is  merely  that  Mr. 
Thomas  has  so  compacted  his  plan,  elimi¬ 
nating  so  many  needless  elements  of  en¬ 
trances,  and  particularly  of  stairs,  fire- 
escapes,  corridors  and  passageways,  both 
public  and  those  within  individual  apart¬ 
ments,  that  the  cost,  of  both  construc¬ 
tion  and  management,  of  these  non-rent 
paying  spaces  is  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point. 

If  the  number  of  rent  paying  rooms 
be  increased  much  above  this  point,  the 
plan  becomes  quickly  more  complicated 


and  the  proportion  of  this  non-rent  pay¬ 
ing  space  increases  greatly,  out  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  rest.  Then  the  interest  on  their 
added  cost  more  than  ofifsets  the  in¬ 
creased  net  rent  return  on  the  addi¬ 
tional  rooms  which  may  be  gained  by 
building  on  more  of  the  lot  area.  It  is, 
in  a  sense,  an  illustration  of  the  old 
principle  of  the  “law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.” 

This  is  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
of  the  truth  of  his  principle  and  he  is 
backed  in  his  conclusions  by  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  ablest  real  estate  experts 
in  New  York  City.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  is  founded  on  considerations  of  de¬ 
sign.  But  it  may  be  challenged  as  being 
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PERSPECTI\  E  Ot  OPEN-STAIR  APARTMENTS  ON  WEST  146th  AND  147th  STREETS 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


almost  too  simple  to  meet  all  cases,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  there  are  other  factors  on  the  hnan- 
cial  side  which  tend  to  bear  it  out.  Briefly 
these  factors  rest  on  the  proportion  of 
value  of  building  to  value  of  land,  and 
they  involve  also  management  and  the 
rental  value  of  light  and  air. 

In  regard  to  the  first  factor,  the  value 
of  land  is  nearly  permanent,  but  a  build¬ 
ing  depreciates  and  becomes  obsolete  in 


one  way  or  another.  Mr.  Allan  Robinson, 
President  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  brought  this  truth  out 
admirably  in  his  annual  report  of  the 
company  in  1917.  As  noted  before,  one 
of  the  achievements  of  this  organization 
was  to  introduce  modern  accounting  into 
New  York  real  estate.  Formerly  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  expect  that  deprecia¬ 
tion  would  be  offset  bv  increasing  land 
value.  This  was  pure  assumption,  and 


FIRST  UNIT  ERECTED— OPEN-STAIR  APARTMENTS  ON  WEST  146th  AND  147th  STREETS, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Henry  Atterbury  Smith  and  William  ]’.  Miller,  Architects. 
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experience  proved  the  fallacy  of  it.  Since 
land  value  is  permanent  or  may  increase, 
while  building  value  should  be  amortized 
even  in  high  class  construction  after  for-- 
ty-five  years,  it  is  not  sound  policy  to 
have  the  proportion  of  building  value 
to  land  value  too  high.  The  investment 
becomes  too  top-heavy;  also,  any  in¬ 
crease  in  land  value  will  not  be  felt  so 
much  in  the  value  of  the  whole  invest¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  less  capital  is  risked 
in  one  operation  where  too  great  concen¬ 
tration  is  not  attempted.  Therefore,  if 
housing  is  to  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  in  order  to  insure  best  results  of 
planning  and  construction  and  finance,  it 
may  not  be  wise  to  over-capitalize  the 
buildings. 

Considerations  of  management  also 
favor  less  concentrated  building.  The 
experience  of  both  the  City  and  Subur¬ 
ban  Homes  Company  and  the  Queens- 
boro  Corporation  is  that  larger  proper¬ 
ties  are  easier  to  manage.  Tenants  re¬ 
spond  to  the  environment  of  a  beautiful 
garden  apartment  and  take  great  pride 
in  keeping  up  the  premises.  This,  m 
turn,  causes  the  management  less  work 
and,  what  is  more,  it  makes  the  depre¬ 
ciation  item  less  on  the  books. 

Still  a  fourth  reason  in  favor  of  less 
congested  building  comes  on  the  rental 
side.  In  the  garden  apartments,  all  suites 
of  rooms  are  desirable,  those  on  the  rear 
being  the  most  sought  after ;  hence  these 
buildings  are  always  fully  rented.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever,  as  happens  often, 
a  surplus  of  housing  occurs,  the  less 
desirable  apartments  on  narrow  courts 
or  rear  or  side  alleys  of  the  older  types 
of  buildings  are  quickly  vacated.  The 
apartments  on  overbuilt  land  then  are 
honeycombed  with  vacancies  and  become 
poor  investments.  To  me  this  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  over¬ 
building  the  lot  area.  It  is  most,  effec¬ 
tive  in  cases  of  higher  class  apartments, 
but  it  may  also  operate  with  increasing 
power  in  cheaper  apartments,  especially 
as  more  and  more  garden  apartmOTts 
are  built,  with'  their  superior  attractive¬ 
ness  to  tenants. 

In  fact,  on  a  strict  basis  of  design,  su¬ 
perficially  at  least,  Mr.  Thomas’s  princi¬ 


ple  is  somewhat  endangered  in  one  in-  : 
stance.  This  is  the  scheme  of  planning  ' 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Atterbury 
Smith,  architect.  His  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stairs  eliminates  corridors  and 
other  non-rent-payment  elements  in  the 
plan  effectively.  It  is  known  as  the 
“open-stair”  type  and  appears  in  unit 
form  in  diagram  “I.”  The  point  of  this 
plan  in  relation  to  concentration  is  that 
four  such  units  can  be  grouped  together, 
forming  a  square  building  with  hollow 
square  enclosed  court  about  30  by  40  i 
feet  inside,  with  stairways  in  each  corner  ; 
of  the  court.  Then  these  square  build¬ 
ings  may  be  arranged  side  by  side  on  i 
a  city  block,  with  narrow  side  alleys  sepa-  ; 
rating  the  units,  and  back  to  back  on  a  I 
center  alley  running  through  the  length 
of  the  block.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  : 
extra  corridor  space  has  been  eliminated, 
this  great  concentration  may  be  economi¬ 
cally  possible.  If,  however — and  here  is 
its  weakness  over  the  open  garden  ar-  ; 
rangement — the  majority  of  its  apart¬ 
ments  faced  on  small  enclosed  courts  or 
narrow  alleys,  whenever  tenants  could 
find  more  desirable  quarters  elsewhere  at 
not  too  great  sacrifice,  they  would  move 
cut.  The  value  of  such  a  property  is 
threatened  in  periods  of  competition. 

Mr.  Smith  has  used  his  openstair  sys¬ 
tem — which,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
does  not  imply  concentration— in  _  a  less 
congested  scheme,  half  of  which  is  built  ; 
and  has  been  operated  successfully  for 
some  time,  and  which  is  shown  in  dia¬ 
gram  “J.”  The  hollow  square  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  units  referred  to  above  is 
seen  here. 

I  have  entered  at  such  length  into  the 
question  of  concentration,  because  it  will 
doubtless  cause  controversy  not  only  as 
a  general  principle,  but  as  regards  each  i 
single  case.  For  this  reason  I  prefer  ; 
to  set  it  forth  on  a  broader  basis  than 
in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Housing  ; 
Committee,  and  to  include  factors  of  j 
finance  and  relation  of  value  of  building  I 
to  value  of  land,  of  management  and  j 
of  rental  which  they  have  not  seen  fit  j 
to  include,  but  with  which,  of  course,  the 
experts  of  the  Committee  are  familiar. 
On  a  wider  basis,  the  different  factors 
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seem  to  bear  out  one  another  and  they 
thus  emphasize  the  relationship  between 
the  two  principles  that,-  in  -both  design 
and  economy,  the  block  is  the  unit  of 
multiform  housing,  and  that  it  is  not 
financially  sound  policy  to  build  on  much 
more  than  one-half  the  ground  area, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  used  as  recreation 
space  instead  of  depending  on  the  streets 
for  that  purpose.  With  these  two  great 
ideas  of  his  Mr.  Thomas’s  demonstration 
is  an  historic  event  in  city  housing.  Truly, 
how  far  we  have  come  from  the  old  rail¬ 
road  and  dumbbell  types  of  tenement 
houses  that  were  built  scarce  twenty 
years  'ago ! 

Only  one  more  objection  against  the 
garden  apartment  remains  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  It  is  asked,  how  can  the  specula¬ 
tive  builder  who  has  provided  most  of 
the  tenement  housing  handle  such  large 
scale  financial  operations?  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that  if  he  insists  on  follow¬ 
ing  his  former  methods,  probably  he  can¬ 
not.  This  opens  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  existing  shortage  in  housing,  which 
may  not  be  treated  here,  except  to  say 
that  if  in  building,  as  in  other  industries, 
large  scale  methods  and  sound  accounting 
require  a  revision  of  old  unscientific 
practices,  doubtless  these  old  methods 
will  be  revised.  For  one  thing,  even 
in  the  private  real  estate  field,  the  co¬ 
operative  system  of  financing  is  being 
developed  as  offering  a  surer  and  un¬ 
tapped  source  of  capital.  Cooperative  in¬ 
vestors  insist  on  much  sounder  methods 
of  finance,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
much  of  the  success  of  speculative  meth¬ 
ods  lay  in  the  fact  that  investors  in  that 
type  of  buildings  had  none  too  clear  ideas 
of  accounting.  They  were  too  willing, 
as  noted  before,  by  not  charging  off  de- 
[ireciatioii  and  obsolescence  on  the  books, 
to  accej)!  fictitious  profits. 

]. caving  the  l)caring  of  Mr.  Thomas’s 
site  unit  n])on  city  planning  until  later, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  plans  have  a 
liigh  degree  of  concentration.  They  house 
many  people  to  the  acre.  They  are  an 
ideal  for  housing  in  areas  of  high-priced 
land  like  Manhattan  Island  where  no  fur¬ 
ther  clispersion  than  tin's  seems  possible. 

d'he  next  step  is  housing  on  land  of 


much  lower  value,  as  that  in  smaller  cit¬ 
ies,  or  in  outlying  districts  of  larger  cities, 
like  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  even  New 
York,  where,  as  explained  above,  the 
row  housing  has  been  the  type.  Such  a 
type  is  shown  in  diagram  “K,”  which  is 
a  plan  for  houses  constructed  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  designed  by  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Stein,  architect,  who  is  also 
secretary  of  the  State  Housing  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  will  be  thought  of  at  first  as  a 
development  of  the  Thomas  scheme,  but 
it  should  be  understood  in  relation  to  the 
Philadelphia  row  housing  and  to  the  last 
link  in  the  chain — the  isolated  and  semi¬ 
detached  standards  of  the  small  commun¬ 
ity.  In  other  words,  on  a  lot  in  size 
about  65  by  150  feet,  Mr.  Stein’s  plan 
could  replace  three  houses  of  the  block 
type  or  else  two  isolated  houses  with  one 
apartment  house  containing  quarters  for 
six  families.  And,  since  each  family 
has  its  separate  entrance,  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  small  town  ideal  of  individuality  and 
privacy  is  thus  preserved  to  a  degree, 
which  is  why  the  dwellings  are  only  two 
stories  high.  With  more  stories,  separ¬ 
ate  entrances  could  not  be  had.  Then 
by  combining  this  type  with  another  type 
in  alternate  units  in  a  group,  the  archi¬ 
tect  achieves  the  benefit  of  the  garden 
apartment  idea,  a  point  of  superiority 
over  the  best  Philadelphia  type  of  the 
Octavia  Hill  Association  (Diagram  “D”) 
or  its  best  derivative,  the  Murphy  &  Dana 
arrangement  (Diagram  “E”).  Still  an¬ 
other  merit  of  this  scheme  is  this :  a 
lot  sixty-five  feet  wide  is  really  too  small 
for  two  isolated  houses,  which  are  too 
dose  together  on  it  for  privacy  and  com¬ 
fort.  One  of  the  defects  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  dwelling  is  that  as  soon  as  land  val¬ 
ues  rise,  lots  are  narrowed  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  buildings  are  crowded  close  together 

Tims  the  account  in  outline  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  city  housing  ends  at  a  point 
where  the  different  types  tend  to  meet — 
the  multiform  New  York  type,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  block  type,  and  even  the  small 
town  types,  where  the  old  free  individ¬ 
ualistic  ideal  in  housing  is  still  sought. 

Only  one  further  step  remains  to  be 
recorded  in  this  recent  progress  of  city 
housing  standards.  This  relates  to  the 
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Clarence  S.  Stein,  Architect. 


most  difficult  matter  of  all  to  work  out 
- — the  economic  relation  of  housing  to 
city  planning.  When  the  block  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  true  unit  of  multiform 
housing,  the  relationship  becomes  clearer. 
Here  against  •  one  is  not  dealing  with 
pure  theory,  because  Mr.  Thomas  has 
provided  still  another  practical  principle, 
which  concerns  that  disputed  factor  in 
housing  and  city  planning,  namely,  land 
value. 

Mr.  Thomas  declares  that,  above  a 
certain  figure,  which  is  so  low  as  not 
to  apply  in  cities,  land  value  should  be 
given  little  consideration  in  multiform 
housing.  His  demonstration  of  this  sur¬ 
prising  conclusion  is  a  simple  matter  of 
arithmetic,  as  follows : 

An  apartment  house  covers  four  and 
one-half  city  lots  and  contains  215 


rooms : 

4^2  lots  at  $10,000  equals .  $45,000 

4J/2  lots  at  $3,000  equals .  14,000 


Difference .  $31,000 


Six  per  cent  interest  on  $31,000  equals 
$1,860,  which  equals  total  added  cost 
per  year  ‘of  apartment  house  caused  by 
building  it  on  land  more  than  three 
times  increased  in  value.  This  adds  to 
cost  of  room  per  year  $1,860  divided  by 
215,  or  $8.65;  and  adds  to  the  monthly 
rent  $0.70,  or  say  $3  per  month  rent  for 
a  four-room  apartment. 

The  added  cost  of  $3  per  month  for 
a  four-roomed  apartment  caused  by 
building  it  on  high  priced  land,  while  it 
cannot  be  ignored,  is  not  excessive.  Its 
significance  in  housing  however  is  that 
it  represents,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  natural  difference  in  rental  between 
apartments  in  denser  city  areas  and 
apartments  of  the  same  class  in  outlying 
districts  or  suburbs.  Now,  when  one 
perceives  that  this  $3  per  month  is  almost 
exactly  offset  by  cost  of  transportation 
at  a  five  cent  carfare— to  say  nothing 
of  more  expensive  railroad  commuting—, 
its  bearing  on  city  planning  becomes  evi- 
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dent.  It  tends  to  prove  that  the  daily  be  located  within  easy  walking'  distance 

double  shifting  of  huge  masses  of  work-  he  may  go  home  at  noon  for  lunch _ a 

ers  about  a  great  city  is  a  real  loss,  a  further  economy.  Without  going  fur- 
direct  waste.  It  saddles  on  the  city  the  ther  into  this  argument,  it  would  seem 
enormous  cost  of  an  over-built,  over-  as  if  it  vindicated  that  conception— the 
complicated  transportation  system,  clog-  Garden  City.  The  garden  city  in  its 
ging  streets  and  causing  further  indirect  essentials  is  a  small  city,  having  as  a 
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losses  that  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
'cost  to  the  workers  themselves,  in  time 
and  annoyance,  is  only  too  well  known. 

In  this  light  it  would  seem  as  if  trans¬ 
portation  of  workers  to  and  from  work 
in  factory  and  business  is  not  necessarily 
an  economy,  but  is  a  hardship,  and 
that  the  worker  should  be  housed  within 
a  walking  distance  of  his  work.  If  he 


nucleus  a  center  for  factories  and  busi¬ 
ness,  with  housing  grouped  about — the 
housing  located  within  walking  distance 
of  the  work.  In  a  large  city,  these 
small  centers  may  be  grouped  around  it 
like  satellites,  accommodated  as  far  as 
possible  to  conditions  of  topography, 
main  transportation  routes  and  other 
factors.  Some  such  arrangement  would 
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seem  to  be  the  efficient  one  for  the  biisi” 
ness  and  industrial  city ;  and  its  practical 
development  would  need  to  be  as  care- 
tully  planned  as  any  ideal  small  com¬ 
munity,  with  the  housing  designed  by 
blocks  carefully  established  in  the  city- 
plan.  The  further  consideration  of 
transportation,  control  of  topography, 
restriction  of  zones  for  housing,  business, 
industry  and  other  activities  of  city  life 
is  but  a  slight  step  from  this  fixing  of 
the  city  street  plan,  for  naturally  the  city 
street  plan  in  housing  areas  would  be 
different  from  that  of  other  areas. 

Thus  we  have,  as  a  result  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries  in  multiform  city  housing,  not 
only  a.  new  vital  conception  in  housing, 
but  one  in  city  planning  besides.  Hither¬ 
to,  like  housing,  city  planning  has  been 
a  matter  of  legal  restrictions,  as  the  New 
York  Zoning  Law  of  1916.  Wonderful 
a  step  or  progress  as  it  was,  this  law 


is  restrictive  and  negative.  It  is  not  in 
all  respects  constructive.  Although,  in 
large  measure,  it  salvages  and  protects 
real  estate  values  from  chaotic  conditions 
of  speculation,  even  that  it  may  not  do 
absolutely,  without  other  means  to  aid  it. 
This  truth  is  coming  to  be  perceived. 
With  the  work  of  these  architects  in 
establishing  the  garden  apartment  as  a 
practical  business  ideal,  showing  the  false 
economy  of  too  great  concentration,  both 
housing  and  city  planning  seem  on  the 
point  of  passing  from  a  negative  to  a 
positive  state  of  activity,  and  we  may 
soon  have  practical  standards  for  the 
mechanical  and  structural  organization 
of  the  city  comparable  to  the  splendid 
models  now  provided  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  life  of  small  communities 
where  the  old  individual  ownership  ideal 
still  is  possible. 

{To  Be  Continued) 
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The  new  State  Capitol 
of  Nebraska  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession,  on 
account  of  the  unusual 
design  that  won  the 
competition  and  because 
of  the  novel  character 
of  the  competition  itself.  In  fact,  the  bold 
originality  «of  the  design  may  well  have 
been  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  com¬ 
petition  was  conducted. 

Ten  competitors  submitted  plans  to  a 
jury  of  three  architects — Messrs.  Waddy 
B.  Wood,  James  Gamble  Rogers  and  Willis 
Polk.  Their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the 
Capitol  Commhssion  of  the  State,  with 
whom  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Kimball  acted  as 
advisory  architect.  The  architect  selected 
was  Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  of 
New  York. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  that  the  commission — following 
the  advice  of  the  architectural  jury — an¬ 
nounced  that  it  did  not  agree  to  accept 
the  winning  design,  but  it  did  agree  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  architect  of  the  winning  design. 
The  commission,  therefore,  sought  an  archi¬ 
tect  rather  than  a  design,  and  in  so  doing 
it  was  able  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  the 
competition  in  a  broad,  free  way  and  bring 
out  the  best  ability  of  the  designers. 

Thus  Mr.  Goodhue's  design,  as  here 
shown,  is  not  necessarily  the  design  as  it 
will  be  carried  out.  It  is  rather  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  scheme  and  much  further  study  will 
be  given  to  the  problem,  with  possible 
changes  even  in  essentials.  It*s  develop¬ 
ment  may  prove  most  Interesting  to  follow 
in  the  future. 

As  wilt  be  noticed,  the  drawings  show 
anything  but  the  dome-palace-portico  for¬ 
mula,  or  modified  St.  Peter’s,  that  has  be¬ 
come  the  custom  for  State  capitols,  de¬ 
rived  as  they  are  from  the  National  Capitol 


at  Washington.  The  plan  is  a  vast  square, 
with  a  cross  dividing  it  into  four  interior 
courts.  In  the  center  a  monumental  en¬ 
trance  vestibule  leads  into  a  huge  memo¬ 
rial  hall,  through  which  one  passes  into 
the  great  rotunda  in  the  center,  under  the 
tower,  out  of  which  open,  left  and  right, 
the  vestibules  of  the  two  legislative  cham¬ 
bers.  Behind  this  rotunda,  in  the  space 
corresponding  to  the  memorial  hall,  are 
antechambers  of  the  legislative  organiza¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  the  large  reference 
room,  pressrooms,  etc.  The  State  courts 
have  a  position  of  honor  along  the  other 
front,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  with 
rooms  serving  the  court  organization  and 
the  judges  occupying  all  this  fagade  and 
extending  around  on  the  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Various  other  rooms,  including  a  suite 
for  the  Governor,  and  committee  rooms 
and  offices,  complete  the  plan.  On  the 
whole  the  scheme  is  conceived  in  a  splen¬ 
didly  monumental  way. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  design 
is  the  exterior.  A  long  horizontal  one- 
story  building,  raised  on  a  long  podium 
or  base,  its  fine  ample  wall  surfaces  not 
too  broken  by  windows,  has  as  a  principal 
feature  a  great  center  entrance  motive, 
reminiscent  at  once  of  a  Greek  propylaeum 
and  an  Egyptian  temple  entrance  of  pylons. 
From  the  midst  of  this  long,  low  group 
rises  a  huge  bold  tower,  nearly  400  feet 
high,  which  is  the  stackroom  of  the  library. 
In  style  the  design  might  be  called  neo- 
Greek,  with  occasional  motives  of  Roman 
or  modern  origin.  It  is  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  revival  that  became  popular 
the  world  over  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  But,  although  in  details  it 
reveals  no  conceptions  that  are  strikingly 
unusual,  its  mass  is  remarkable  as  could 
be,  and  its  motives  are  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  perfunctory  formulae  of  long 
colonnaded  and  pilastered  facades,  relieved 
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only  by  a  central  portico  or  by  end  pavil¬ 
ions,  that  have  atrophied  monumental  ar¬ 
chitecture  ill  America. 

It  is  evident  that  this  new  scheme  has 
not  progressed  far  enough  to  draw  many 
conclusions  about  it  from  these  drawings. 
How  its  huge  vertical  tower  rising  from 
the  center  of  the  long  level  group  will 
look  in  perspective  in  relation  to  that 
group,  one  does  not  know.  Only  a  long 
study  of  models  can  give  an  inkling  as  to 
that.  But  however  difficult  it  is  to  read 
the  future  facts  of  mass  and  perspective 
from  these  competitive  drawings  of  the 
Nebraska  capitol,  one  feature  of  it  is  al¬ 
ready  evident — that  is  its  splendid  monu¬ 
mental  character.  It  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
greatness  of  a  State.  In  its  final  form  we 
may  look  forward  to  seeing  in  it  another 
virtue  that  Mr.  Goodhue  has  been  able  to 
inspire  in  his  architecture — the  illusion  of 
life  an4  warmth  in  stone  and  mqtal.  All 
who  s'l.w  his  group  of  Fair  buildings  in 
California  brought  back  tales  of  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  perfectly  keyed  color  and  rich  dec¬ 
oration,  all  vibrating  in  sunlight.  Too 
often  this  air  of  vitality  and  glowing  color, 


which  was  the  very  symbol  of  Attic  art,  is 
lost  in  the  modern  architecture  that  is  de¬ 
rived  from  antiquity.  Our  monumental 
architecture  comes  almost  solely  out  of 
books,  where  ideas  of  form  may  be  de¬ 
rived,  but  ideas  of  color,  never.  Greek  ar¬ 
chitecture  without  color  is  like  a  body 
without  blood  in  it — a  mummy  that  should 
be  left  in  the  tomb.  Books  were  the  last 
place  where  the  Greeks  thought  of  creat¬ 
ing  architecture.  They  always  formed  it 
out  in  the  landscape,  in  shapes  of  color 
in  sunlight. 

Robert  Imlay. 


The  designing  and  in¬ 
scribing  of  memorial 
tablets,  no  matter  how 
Memorial  modest  these  may  be, 

Tablets.  require  of  the  designer 

conscientious  attention. 
In  such  a  spirit  Mr.  Elec- 
tus  D.  Litchfield  wrought 
the  beautiful  Greenleaf  Clark  tablet  of 
bronze  and  marble  in  the  St.  Paul  Public 
Librarj'. 
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Its  beauty  is  evident.  There  is  both  the 
exquisite  ornament  of  the  border  and  the 
pattern  of  the  lettering,  simple  in  their 
classic  grace  and  richness.  The  tablet, 
about  thirty  inches  by  fifty  inches,  is  of 
Hauteville  marble,  whose  color  is  like  dark 
old  ivory,  though  grayer.  Its  decoration 
of  bronze  ornament  and  letters,  these  being 
light  green  gold,  are  inlaid  in  the  stone, 
for  security,  and  they  project  slightly  be¬ 
yond  the  surface  to  yield  the  effect  of  low 
relief.  The  photograph  shows  the  relative 
values  of  color  truthfully. 

Such  a  masterwork  as  this  makes  evident 
the  need  of  a  beautiful  tradition  of  tablets 
and  of  lettering  in  American  art.  It  seems 
strange  that  people  do  not  yet  know  the 
richness  of  our  native  tradition  in  this 
field.  We  are  fortunate  in  our  present  day 
design  with  a  few  examples  like  this  of 
Mr.  Litchfield’s,  which  recalls  the  perfect 
tablets  of  the  old  Italian  tombs.  And  be¬ 
sides  that,  we  have  our  early  American 
tradition — extraordinary  both  in  its  classic 
perfection  of  the  letters  of  the  Roman  al¬ 
phabet,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
Italian  masters,  and  in  its  unique  use  of 
the  decorative  effects  of  the  small  alphabet 
and  of  the  flowing,  brushlike  curves,  like 
handv/riting,  of  the  numerals  of  the  dates. 
The  older  American  churchyards  contain 
countless  examples  of  this  art  in  their  head¬ 
stones,  and  one  wonders  why  their  sig¬ 
nificance  is  overlooked.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  issue  of  the  Architectural  Rec¬ 
ord  for  December,  1916,  he  will  find  there 


photographs  of  a  few  of  these  headstones 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  taken  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City. 
The  old  models  show  the  rare,  unusual  per¬ 
sonality  of  craftsman’s  art,  which  is  only 
slightly  excelled  in  pure  beauty  by  the 
classic  cuttings  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 

John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 


Thrusts 

Over 

Voids. 


In  the  June  issue  of 
the  Record,  in  an  article 
by  J.  R.  Reid,  I  find  the 
following  statement  at¬ 
tributed  to  me  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Bourgeois’s 
design  for  the  Bahai 

Temple  of  Peace:  “The 

first  new  idea  in  architecture  since  the 
thirteenth  century.’’  Exactly  what  I  said  in 
the  course  of  a  half-hour  address,  and  a 
cross-fire  of  questions  thereafter,  I  do  not 
remember,  but  I  do  know  that  I  did  not 
make  the  statement  attributed  to  me  above. 
I  did  say  that  I  had  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  it ;  that  it  was  referable  to  no 

style  with  which  I  am  familiar,  but  it 

seemed  to  belong  to  the  school  of  which 
Louis  Sullivan  is  the  leader  and  chief  ex¬ 
ponent.  I  also  said  that  I  should  like  to 
see  “how  it  would  work  out  in  execution,” 
and  I  strongly  advised  that  when  executed 
the  upper  part  be  revolved  on  the  central 
axis  so  as  to  bring  the  apparent  thrusts  of 
the  upper  buttresses  to  the  angles  of  the 
lowest  story  instead  of  over  the  voids. 

H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle. 
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BISHOPRIC  SHEATHING 

Put  to  Rigid  Tests  by — 

OMAHA  CITY  OFFICIALS 

Proves  Merit — Wins  Commendation 


A  test  of  strength  of  different  plans  of  frame  construction  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  City  Building  Department  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  the  presence  of  fifty_  of 
the  most  prominent  architects  and  contractors  of  the  city.  The  tests  were  supervised 
by  City  Building  Inspector  R.  E.  Edgecomb. 


According  to  those  present  the  comparison 
which  attracted  the  most  attention  was 
that  between  the  accepted  “wood  sheath¬ 
ing”  plan  now  used  in  Omaha  and  “Bishopric” 
sheathing,  which  heretofore  has  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  in  Omaha  because  of  its  supposed  lack  of 
strength.  Under  a  strain  of  2100  pounds  the 
wood  sheathing  panel  simply  went  to  pieces  as  a 
complete  wreck,  the  deflection  being  5%  inches, 
while  “Bishopric”  sheathing  showed  a  deflection 
of  1-9/16  inches  under  the  same  strain. 

The  following  comments  were  made  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  tests: 

Mr.  HARRY  LAWRIE,  A.  I.  A.,  619  Paxton 
Block,  Omaha. — “I  have  specified  BISHOPRIC 
products  in  many  of  my  plans,  but  I  attended 
the  test  made  in  Omaha  because  I  wanted  to 


BISHOPRIC 

BISHOPRIC  SHEATHING  — 
Strengthening,  insulating, 
sound-deadening,  weather¬ 
proofing  unit ;  for  exterior 
walls,  sub-flooring  and  sub- 
rooflng 

BISHOPRIC  STUCCO  BASE^ 
Interlocking  dovetailed  key, 
insulating  and  waterproofing 
unit;  creosote  treated  and  not 
treated;  for  exterior.  Applied 
direct  to  the  studding  or  over 
BISHOPRIC  sheathing. 

BISHOPRIC  PLASTER  BASE— 
Interlocking  dovetailed  key, 
insulating,  moisture  -  proofing 
and  sound-deadening  unit;  f(  r 
interior  plaster  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings. 


know,  first  hand, 
just  what  the 
BISHOPRIC  prod¬ 
ucts  could  stand.  I 
knew  they  were 
strong,  but  I  was 
surprised.  Accord¬ 
ing  the  results  of 
the  test  BISHOP¬ 
RIC  sheathing  in 
strength  compares 
with  ordinary 
wood  sheathing  as 
eleven  to  three — 
or  BISHOPRIC  is 
about  three  and 
one-half  times  as 
strong  as  wood 
sheathing.  The 


use  of  BISHOPRIC  sheathing  will  materially 
cheapen  the  cost  of  construction  and  will  add 
materially  to  the  strength  of  the  building.  The 
saving  is  in  both  cost  of  materials  and  on 
carpentry  work. 

Mr.  A.  O.  GUSTAFSON,  Building  Contractor, 
Omaha. — “I  had  heard  of  BISHOPRIC,  of  course, 
but  I  wanted  to  see  an  official  test  of  its  strength. 
It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  make  up  my  mind 
after  I  had  seen  this  test.  Hereafter  I’m  going 
to  use  BISHOPRIC,  myself,  and  I’m  going  to 
recommend  Bishopric  to  the  people  for  whom 
I  build  houses.  They  can  save  money  and  get  a 
stronger,  better  house. 

Mr,  J.  W.  RASP,  of  RASP  BROTHERS,  210  to 
214  Keeling  Bldg.,  Realtors  and  Builders,  Mem¬ 
bers  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board. — “I  was  present 
at  the  Sunderland  yards  when  the  test  was  made 
of  BISHOPRIC  construction  as  compared  with 
ordinary  construction.  Our  firm  builds  a  great 
many  houses  and  we  are  going  to  build  a  great 
many  more.  Rasp  Brothers  have  never  used 
BISHOPRIC,  but  I  certainly  was  surprised  and 
convinced  at  the  result  of  that  test.  Our  firm 
will  certainly  use  BISHOPRIC  in  the  future.  The 
use  of  BISHOPRIC  will  cut  down  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  of  labor.  And  that  is  what  this 
country  wants  and  needs.  Of  course,  we  must 
not  save  at  the  expense  of  the  building,  but  by 
the  use  of  BISHOPRIC  we  can  both  cut  the  cost 
of  the  building  and  increase  its  strength  as  well. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  BISHOPRIC  is  the  best 
stuff  I  ever  saw.” 


Write  for  Special  Booklet  on  Bishopric 
Sheathing. 


The  Bishopric  Mfg.  Company 

102  Este  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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^  A  HILLJ’IDE  HOUAE'^ 

THE  PROPEKTY  OF  GEORGE  HOWE.A? 
CHETTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA‘S 


Mellor.  JHeigs  &  Tiove,  Jrchifeds 


BY  PAUL  P.  CILET 


vwwu* 


From  the  terrace  the  lindens  are 
outlined  on  a  background  of  hills 
that  one  might  suppose  remote  from 
;  all  cities  and  human  turmoil.  Two  other 
I  sides  are  enclosed  by  the  woods  rising  at 
I  the  rear  of  the  grounds  and  the  third  by 
the  house.  The  shadow  of  a  giant  oak, 
a  bench  against  a  hedge  of  hornbeam, 
and  that  same  feeling  of  peace  that 
reminds  one  of  cloisters  in  Italy  or  of  an 
I  eighteenth  century  garden  in  a  sleepy 
I  provincial  town  of  Touraine.  Is  there 
a  better  place  to  read?  I  wish  I  had 
had  there  that  volume  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  in  which  he  develops  his  views  on 
landscape  gardening,  as  he  most  irrever¬ 


ently  calls  it.  Some  passages  would  find 
their  illustration  right  around.  That  one, 
for  instance,  in  which  he  claims  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  artificial  style  (which  we 
nowadays  call  formal)  over  the  natural 
style.  “ .  .  .  .  The  artificial  style  has 
as  many  varieties  as  there  are  different 
tastes  to  gratify.  It  has  a  certain  relation 
to  the  various  styles  of  buildings.  There 
are  stately  avenues  and  retirements  of 
Versailles  ;  Italian  terraces  ;  and  a  various 
mixed  old  English  style,  which  bears  some 
relation  to  the  domestic  Gothic  or  English 
Elizabethan  architecture.  Whatever  may¬ 
be  said  against  the  abuses  of  the  artificial 
landscape-gardening,  a  mixture  of  pure 
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PLOT  PLAN-THE  CIBCLES  WITH  NItMBERS  AND  ARROWS  INDICATE 
THE  POINTS  OF  VIEW  FROM  WHICH  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  TAKEN. 
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THE  HOUSE  FROM  THE  DRWEWAY  (POINT  OF  VIEW  1 
ON  PLAN)-RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  HOWE,  ESO.,  CHESTNUT 
HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  MELLOR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  FORECOURT  AND  GARAGE  (POINT  OF  VIEW  2  ON 
rLANO— RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  HOWE,  ESQ.,  CHESTNUT  HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA.  MELLOR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD. 


THE  FORECOURT  AND  WOODS. 
(Point  of  View  3  on  Plan.) 


art  in  a  garden  scene  adds  to  it  a  great 
beauty.  This  is  partly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
by  the  show  of  order  and  design,  and 
partly  moral.  A  terrace,  with  an  old 
moss-covered  balustrade,  calls  up  at  once 
to  the  eye  the  fair  forms  that  have  passed 
there  in  other  days.  ...  Of  course 
everything  depends  on  the  selection  of  a 
spot  with  capabilities.” 

Poe  would  have  liked  this  setting  of  the 
house;  a  setting  which  is  so  skilfully  se¬ 
lected  that  one  forgets  that  it  has  been 
created  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
It  seems  just  as  integral  a  part  of  the 
hill  as  the  terraces  and  houses  of  Amalfi 
are  of  the  cliff  over  the  bay.  The  great¬ 
est  achievement  of  art  is  to  make  itself 
inconspicuous.  The  terrace  wall  curves 
along  to  follow  the  contours,  just  as  do 
those  stone  walls  which  retain  the  scarce 
loam  of  the  vineyards.  The  service  wing 
seems  to  have  used  an  old  foundation,  as 
those  houses  rest  on  the  old  fortified 
gates  of  a  city. 

To  find  so  perfect  an  example  of  a 
complete  group,  and  above  all  of  a  group 
where  the  gardening,  the  architecture, 
the  smallest  details  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  importance  and  the  character  of  the 
whole,  is  far  from  common.  Look  at  the 
plan.  There  is  almost  no  rectangular 
form  ;  nothing  seems  to  force  itself  on  the 
natural  conditions,  and  nevertheless  there 
is  everywhere  that  “mixture  of  pure  art” 


of  Poe.  It  has  that  beauty  of 
the  village  street  that  follows  the 
capricious  lines  of  a  path  of  old, 
so  superior  to  the  relentless 
gridiron  of  our  surveyors.  It  is 
picturesque  without  affectation. 

For  those  who  have  followed 
the  development  of  the  art  of 
Messrs.  Mellor,  Meigs  and 
Howe,  its  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  has  been  precisely  this 
progressive  mastering  of  the 
charm,  of  the  unconscious 
beauty  of  the  minor  domestic 
architecture  of  Europe.  In  each 
successive  work  there  is  a  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  elimination  of  the 
“draughtsman  picturesque”  and 
a  step  toward  that  simplicity  that 
is  achieved  only  by  the  very  few. 
There  is  less  and  less  of  what  could  be 
called  the  bric-a-brac  of  architectural 
repertory,  and  in  each  case  a  stronger 
affirmation  of  individuality. 

In  this  particular  instance  they  had,  it 
is  true,  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  most 
remarkable  site,  for  the  owner  is  also  the 
designer  and  a  member  of  the  firm.  That 
is  luck,  but  some  one  has  said  with  reason 
that  opportunity  knocks  only  at  the  door 
of  those  who  know  how  to  receive  it. 
With  a  property  of  moderate  size,  within 
the  city  limits,  the  boundaries  of  a  public 
park  have  been  used  to  such  advantage 
as  to  incorporate  the  park  woods  in  the 
composition.  In  going  over  the  grounds, 
one  does  not  realize  the  limited  extent  of 
the  estate,  neither  does  one  wish  for  other 
conditions.  There  is  no  need  for  an 
apology. 

Poe,  in  the  same  essay  I  quoted,  “The 
Domain  of  Arnheim,”  develops  a  theory 
that  might  at  first  seem  to  disagree  with 
the  location  selected  for  the  house :  “The 
taste  of  all  the  architects  I  have  ever 
known  leads  them,  for  the  sake  of  ‘pros¬ 
pect,’  to  put  up  buildings  on  hill-tops. 
The  error  is  obvious.  Grandeur  in  any 
of  its  moods  fatigues,  depresses.  For  the 
occasional  scene  nothing  can  be  better,  for 
the  constant  view  nothing  worse.  And, 
in  the  constant  view,  the  most  objection¬ 
able  phase  of  grandeur  is  that  of  extent ; 
the  worst  phase  of  extent,  that  of  dis- 
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THE  LIVING  ROOM  FROM  THE  FORECOURT. 
(Point  of  View  4  on  Plan.) 


taiice.  It  is  at  war  with  the  sentiment 
and  with  the  sense  of  seclusion- — the  sen¬ 
timent  and  sense  which  we  seek  to  humor 
in  ‘retiring  to  the  country.’  ” 

The  latter  part  of  the  passage  will  ex¬ 
plain  why,  while  agreeing  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  I  did  not  feel  that  the  location  was 
condemned  by  the  first  part.  There  is  a 
vista,  from  the  entrance  and  from  the 
principal  rooms  of  this  house.  However, 
this- vista  is  naturally  such  as  not  to  give 
the  feeling  of  being  lost  in  space,  as  does 
an  extended  view.  The  photographs  can 
hardly  show  the  converging  lines  of  the 
valley,  forming  a  sort  of  wooded  ampin- 
theatre  with  a  narrow  opening  in  the  majn 
axis  toward  the  bluish  line  of  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  hill.  There  is  the  same  feeling  of 
seclusion  from  the  world  as  is  given  by 
the  main  perspective  in  the  Villa  d’Este, 
framed  by  high  trees,  and  leading  the  eye 
to  one  focus,  instead  of  offering  too  many 
subjects  to  the  observer.  And  it  is  this 
division  of  interest  that  causes  fatigue, 
much  more  than  mere  distance.  By  elim¬ 
inating  it,  or  by  selecting  a  natural  site 


free  from  it,  the  impression  of  calm  is 
at  once  restored. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  these 
notes,  and  the  plan  showing  the  points 
where  they  were  taken,  would  make  any 
comments  superfluous,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  groups  of 
buildings  that  no  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion  has  ever  adequately  succeeded  m 
representing.  They  are  those  buildings 
in  which  color  plays  an  important  part, 
and  those  that  derive  their  merit  from 
successful  proportions  more  than  from 
decorative  details.  This  house  belongs 
to  both. 

Of  a  Very  moderate  size,  it  gives, 
however,  a  feeling  of  spaciousness  quite 
remarkable ;  and  this  is  due,  above  all,  to 
a  most  careful  study  of  the  proportion  of 
the  rooms.  All  mouldings,  ornaments, 
recesses,  all  those  things  that  are  com¬ 
monly  called  “architectural  trimmings,” 
have  been  eliminated.  The  authors  of  an 
excellent  book  on  interior  decoration 
have  written;  “Proportion  is  the  good¬ 
breeding  of  architecture.”  Here  is  in¬ 
deed  an  example  of  that  “noblesse,”  that 
distinctive  elegance  achieved  only  by  a 
highly  developed  culture. 

And  when  I  speak  of  proportion,  I 
have  not  in  mind  those  tabulated  recipes 
of  a  Vignola.  The  only  use  of  classical 
forms  is  the  Palladian  motive  in  the  en¬ 
trance  hall.  In  the  rooms,  the  walls  rise 
without  a  break  from  the  floor  to  the 
smooth  ceiling.  Outside,  the  masonry, 
with  its  vari-colored  stone,  enhanced  by 
lines  of  brick,  is  the  only  decoration ;  but 
the  fine  outline  of  the  roof  crowns  the 
whole  building  and  gives  to  it  a  dignity 
which  takes  us  far  from  the  involved 
tricks  of  suburban  country  houses. 

These  walls,  built  shortly  before  the 
war,  seem  to  be  old.  A  careful  selection 
of  their  material  ( an  old  quarry  was  re¬ 
opened  to  secure  it)  and  a  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  workmanship  have  contributed 
to  this  result.  As  I  noted  before,  the 
house  and  its  garden  seem  to  have  been 
always  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
owner  had  from  the  very  first  month  of 
occupancy  this  same  feeling.  And  yet  a 
remarkable  fact  is  that  the  house  is  quite 
free  from  imitation  of  historic  precedents 
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in  its  details.  ^^’ere  not  tlie_  phrase 
‘^modern  art”  somewhat  discredited  for 
having  been  a  cloak  to  a  multitude  of  sins, 

I  would  see  here  a  very  typical  example 
of  what  modern  art  ought  to  be ;  a  logical 
continuation  of  the  best  traditions.  ^  It 
is  as  free  from  archaeological  imitation 
as  it  is  devoid  of  a  pretentious  striving 
for  originality.  There  again  the  good¬ 
breeding  asserts  itself. 

As  someone  who  had  recently  visited  it 
told  me ;  ‘Tt  does  not  look  like  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  house.”  It  is  a  distinct  departuie 
from  the  usual  types — some  of  them  o 
great  merit — which  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  the  fashion  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  few  words,  it  has  personality. 
Look  at  the  very  bold  treatment  of  iron 
balconies  on  the  garden  facade ;  at  t  le 
most  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  stair¬ 
way  ;  and  note  the  omission  of  those  we 
known  details  which  come  at  their  as¬ 
signed  place,  like  certain  rhymes  in  ama¬ 
teurish  poetry.  Everywhere  one  finds  an 
expression  of  forms  that  seem  to  have 


been  created  for  that  particular  place,  and 
without  effort. 

No  doubt  many  clients  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  their  inability  to  tack  a  “style 
label  to  any  portion  of  it.  1  his  considera¬ 
tion  had  no  weight  in  the  case,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  the  architect  is  also  the  owner. 
The  living  room  is  neither  Elizabethan 
nor  lacobean;  the  dining  room  is  not 
Louis  XVI.  They  are  both  designed  with 
a  true  sense  of  the  decorative  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  nature  of  the  floor,  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  walls,  and,  above  all, 
by  their  proportion.  1  hey  attempt  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  setting  for  the 
furniture,  some  tapestries  and  a  few 
paintings,  and  with  the  true  conception 
of  a  setting — that  it  must  be  nothing  but 
a  background  for  the  players.  There  are 
interiors,  of  course,  not  complying  with 
this  rule,  which  are  masterpieces.  Bare 
of  furniture,  the  rooms  of  the  Dops 
Palace  or  the  “Grands  Apartements  of 
Versailles  are  still  beautiful  _  they 
belong,  however,  to  that  kind  ot 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  UPPER  TERRACE. 
(Point  of  View  19  on  Plan.) 


stately  rooms  which  have  an  entirely 
different  function  from  those  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  sized  house;  besides,  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  a  very  small  amount  of 
furniture,  as  we  learn  from  the  contem¬ 
porary  engravings.  For  a  different  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  found  a  different  solution, 
and  we  find  here  a  new  proof  of  the  un¬ 
erring  artistic  sense  of  Messrs.  Mellor, 
Meigs  and  Howe.  They  have  resisted  the 
tempation  to  design  an  interior  like  an 
exterior  elevation,,  which  has  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits  or  ivith  the  scant  assistance 
of  planting  at  its  base. 

There  is  much  to  say  on  the  skill  shown 
in  tlie  placing  of  furniture  and  hangings 
in  the  rooms.  This  furniture,  collected 
by  the  owner  with  the  same  good  taste 
characterizing  his  professional  work,  has 
been  used  in  the  composition  of  the  rooms 
exactly  as  any  integral  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Tt  is  not  often  that  the  architect 
has  this  o])portunity,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  he  is  better  ]irepared  than  anybody 
to  do  it.  The  grouping  of  seats  around 


a  cabinet,  the  placing  of  a  bronze  or  mar¬ 
ble  of  the  right  size  and  color  over  this 
cabinet,  the  selection  of  the  tapestry  that 
will  set  off  the  whole,  the  right  height 
for  the  hanging  of  a  painting  in  a  panel, 
all  this  is  designing  with  various  elements 
and  requires  an  eye  trained  to  the  sense 
of  proportion,  the  combination  of  color, 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  volumes,  that  is 
to  say,  the  esthetic  part  of  architectural 
studies.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  has  necessarily  to  be  the  adviser  in 
the  selection  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  place  in  the 
rooms.  He  may  advise  on  the  best  group¬ 
ing  of  elements  already  belonging  to  his 
client  in  the  same  way  that  the  landscape 
architect  makes  use  of  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  site  and  of  shrubs  which  are 
not  made  to  order  but  grown  in  nurseries. 

As  noted  above,  an  important  element 
of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Mellor,  Meigs 
and  Howe  is  the  color.  Its  value  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost  in  photographs.  On  the  ex¬ 
terior,  the  vari-colored  stone  work  to 
which  I  have  referred,  enhanced  by  its 
lines  of  brick,  is  composed  of  natural 
seam-faced  stones  of  dark  buff,  brown 
and  reddish  hues.  The  woodwork  is  of 
a  dull  blue.  The  combination  has  the 
merit  of  having  a  value  approximating 
the  deep  green  of  the  trees  around,  and 
thus  preventing  the  house  from  “standing 
out”  from  its  background  too  sharply. 

Inside,  the  scheme  selected  is  no  less 
remarkable.  The  key  for  the  living  room 
was  given  by  the  fine  tapestries  hanging 
on  the  walls.  The  floor  is  made  of  Enfield 
tiles  of  a  grayish  yellow  with  borders  of 
a  dull  blue.  These  same  blue  tiles  turn 
around  the  windows  and  the  fireplace ; 
the  ceiling  and  walls  are  painted  a  gray- 
yellow,  which  sets  off  the  old  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  entrance  hall  has  been 
composed  around  the  vista  seen  between 
the  columns  when  one  enters  the  front 
door.  Everything  was  then  subordinated 
to  this  nautral  note  of  color.  A  pave¬ 
ment  of  black  and  white  marble  and  the 
gray-buff  walls  form  an  appropriate  frame 
to  enhance  the  distant  landscape,  in  the 
way  that  a  cardboard  mount  strengthens 
the  delicate  tone  of  a  water  color. 

The  dining  room  was  evidently  de- 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  LIVING  ROOM. 
(Point  of  View  20  on  Plan.) 


signed  for  a  painted  frieze  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  faded  like  an  old  pastel, 
that  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
which  are  divided  in  very  simple  panels 
and  painted  an  ivory  tone.  Around  the 
fireplace  a  border  of  Italian  tiles,  with 
yellow  and  blue  ornaments  on  a  white 
background,  is  the  only  other  note  of 
color.  The  floor  is  made  of  marble  tiles. 
In  the  oval  room,  a  most  ingenious 
scheme  was  used  for  the  floor.  A  rough 
cement,  stained  with  oil,  becomes  inter¬ 
esting  by  the  contrast  of  a  border  of 
green  tiles  surrounding  four  medallions 
of  Enfield  mosaics  of  a  wonderful  color 
and  design.  This  very  new  and  appro¬ 
priate  treatment  has  great  possibilities 
and  opens  a  large  field  for  the  use  of  this 
material. 

One  can  judge  by  these  four  very  dif¬ 
ferent  treatments  of  the  pavement  of  the 
care  given  to  every  detail  of  the  whole. 
These  floors  tnay  seem  to  the  reader  to 
have  received  an  elaboration  and  a  quality 
of  material  out  of  keeping  with  the  wall 
treatment,  but  again  I  find  that  the  archi¬ 


tects  are  right  in  spite  of  the  usual 
practice.  When  we  enter  a  room, 
or  stay  in  it,  our  field  of  vision, 
unless  we  make  a  special  point  of 
studying  the  architectural  treat¬ 
ment,  grasps  the  furniture  nearest 
to  us,  a  small  portion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls,  and  a  large  ex¬ 
panse  of  floor.  When  the  floor  is 
an  uninteresting  area  of  hardwood, 
or  a  plain  carpet,  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  relieving  it  by  placing 
here  and  there  the  rich  color  and 
pattern  of  Oriental  rugs.  This  is 
somewhat  of  a  makeshift,  for  the 
rugs  seldom  agree  either  in  charac¬ 
ter  or  color  with  the  rest  of  the 
decoration,  which  is  thus  thrown 
out  of  balance.  One  can  easily  see 
the  advantage  of  using  a  pavement 
designed  for  the  room.  It  is  not 
an  extravagance,  as  might  be  ob¬ 
jected,  if  one  considers  the  cost  of 
fine  rugs,  and  it  adds  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
stantiality  to  the  general  treatment 
that  carpets  or  rugs  are  unable  to 
supply. 

The  photographs  illustrating 
these  notes  have  been  selected  by  the  ar¬ 
chitects  with  two  ends  in  view.  One  is  to 
secure  a  logical  presentation  of  their 
work,  in  the  sequence  that  the  visitor  of 
the  house  is  most  likely  to  follow.  By 
reference  to  the  plan,  it  is  always  easy  to 
understand  what  is  shown  in  the  picture 
and  to  gain  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  arrangements.  The  other  aim  is  to 
show  onlv  those  pictures  that  give  the 
true  aspect  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
that  is,  to  eliminate  views  taken  from  dis¬ 
tant  stations,  or  pictures  showing  aspects 
that  the  visitor  does  not  really  perceive. 
The  optic  angle  of  a  camera  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  field  of  vision  ;  the  result 
is  that  many  photographs  show  much 
more  than  we  can  really  see  at  one  glance. 
By  limiting  the  field  covered  by  a  picture, 
the  result  approximates  much  more 
closely  the  real  impression  received  by  a 
visitor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  very  com¬ 
plete  set  given  here  will  allow  a  fair  study 
of  this  hillside  house. 

It  is  a  study  well  worth  the  time 
given  to  it.  I  will,  for  instance,  point 
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out  in  the  general  layout,  besides  the 
complete  adaptation  of  the  plan  to 
natural  conditions  that  was  mentioned 
above,  the  very  interesting  solution  of 
the  division  of  spaces.  It  is  not  simply 
a  pleasant  combination  of  garden- 
architecture  forms ;  it  has  also  the  quality 
of  the  well-planned  industrial  plant 
where  each  process  of  fabrication  is  in 
the  right  relation  to  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  processes.  There  are  some 
spaces  for  sitting  (the  upper  terrace  and 
the  lower  garden)  ;  spaces  for  walking 
(the  green  walk,  the  pleached  walk)  ; 
spaces  for  working;  and  each  of  these 
in  the  proper  place  and  with  the  special 
character  it  deserves.  The  terrace,  for 
instance,  is  the  logical  extension  outdoors 
of  the  living  room.  The  green  walk 
takes  one  through  ever-changing  aspects. 

The  greatest  pleasure  will  be  found  in 
discovering  in  these  features,  which  at 
first  seem  to  have  been  adopted  without 
thought,  a  clever  adaptation  of  the  great 
principles  of  design;  in  realizing  that 
this  architecture,  which  owes  so  little  to 
precedents,  is  true  to  the  best  traditions 
of  art ;  in  finding  the  soul  of  our  art  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cast-off  clothing  of  former 
time. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to 
analyze  the  methods  by  which  the  archi¬ 


tects  secure  in  modern  work  the  charm 
of  these  old  European  country  houses,  so 
unpretentious  that  they  seem  without 
architectural  merit  to  the  casual  observer, 
even  though  he  be  impressed  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  quality  not  found  in  more  elaborate 
buildings.  Superficial  students  dismiss 
the  whole  question  by  ascribing  this  subtle 
quality  they  cannot  otherwise  explain 
to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  old. 
Age  has  indeed  a  mellowing  influence  on 
buildings  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  gives  the  roofs  those  undulating  sur¬ 
faces  which  blend  their  lines  with  those 
of  the  distant  hills.  It  stains  the  walls 
and  clothes  them  with  ivy.  It  brings  ad¬ 
ditions  and  alterations  to  the  original 
scheme  that  are  a  new  and  unexpected 
note.  It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  cause 
that  makes  the  tourist  deem  worthy  of  a 
snapshot  a  farm  courtyard  and  its  ram¬ 
bling  buildings,  a  manor  in  Normandy  or 
a  peasant’s  house  in  an  Italian  village. 
There  are  other  reasons,  and  in  their  re¬ 
search  Messrs.  Mellor,  Meigs  and  Howe 
have  gone  much  further  than  most  of  the 
men  I  know.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
Avill  some  time  make  the  result  of  their 
studies  available  not  only  bv  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  such  work  as  the  hillside  house 
here  illustrated,  but  in  a  didactic  form, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 
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IT  once  so  happened  that  the  Holy 
Father — -which  one  it  matters  not, 
and  the  writer  does  not  remember — 
was  giving  audience  to  three  foreign 
clerics.  Of  the  first  his  Holiness  en¬ 
quired,  “How  long  have  you  been  in 
Rome?’’  To  which  the  priest  replied. 
“Six  days.”  “Ah,  you  have  seen  Rome,” 
said  the  Pope.  Next,  of  the  second 
ecclesiastic  he  asked,  “And  how  long 
have  you  been  in  Rome?”  “Six  weeks,” 
came  the  response.  “Then  you  are  see¬ 
ing  Rome,”  was  the  Pope’s  comment. 
Finally,  of  the  third  he  asked  the  same 
question  as  of  the  two  preceding.  “Six 
years,”  replied  the  monsignor  to  whom 
the  query  was  addressed.  “You  will 
never  see  Rome,”  rejoined  the  Holy 
Father. 

Whether  apocryphal  or  not,  this  anec¬ 
dote  emphasizes  tersely  the  impossil)dAy 
of  ever  fully  knowing  Rome.  Any  ob¬ 
servant  person  who  has  lived  there,  even 
for  a  very  short  time,  is  aware  of  the 
utter  futility  of  expecting  to  know,  or 
see,  or  understand  all  that  Rome  con¬ 
tains.  The  Eternal  City  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  treasure  house  full  of  varied 
riches,  for  the  examination  of  which  the 
span  of  no  single  life  could  ever  suffice. 
Even  the  prying,  grubbing,  industrious, 
tabulating  Air.  Baedeker  has  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  Rome’s  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

The  most  that  one  not  living  for  a  long 
period  in  Rome  can  hope  to  do,  apart 
from  gaining  a  reasonable  acquaintance 
with  the  greater  monuments,  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  some  of  the  lesser 
treasures  that  have  been  shouldered  aside 
by  the  multitude  of  more  imposing 


works,  and  well  nigh  forgotten  or  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  because  of  their  com¬ 
parative  obscurity,  although  in  other 
places  less  richly  endowed  with  master¬ 
pieces  of  all  the  arts  their  worth  would 
be  loudly  acclaimed. 

One  of  these  many  unsung  bits  of  “un¬ 
known  Rome”  is  the  cortile  of  the 
Palazzo  Peretti,  an  old  house,  numbered 
7  in  the  Via  Parione,  and  not  far  from 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace. 
Letarouilly  knew  the  house  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  for  he  has  given  the  doorway,  the 
vestibule,  and  the  decorations  in  the 
vaulting  of  the  vestibule — decorations 
that  have  been  attributed  by  some  to 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  by  others  to  Gio¬ 
vanni  da  Udine.  But  he  has  not  given 
nor  mentioned  the  cortile,  which  is  at 
the  first  floor  level  and  not  on  the  ground 
floor  as  is  the  usual  custom,  very  pos¬ 
sibly  because  he  did  not  know  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  for  it  is  so  well  concealed  from 
view  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  sus¬ 
pect  its  presence  unless  well  acquainted 
with  the  penetralia  of  the  palazzo.  The 
only  access  is  from  the  rear  of  the  first 
floor  apartments,  and  one  could  go  casu¬ 
ally  in  and  out  of  those  apartments  a 
hundred  times  without  being  aware  of 
the  cortile. 

Letarouilly  speaks  highly  of  the  house, 
so  far  as  he  knows  it,  and  vouchsafes 
this  much  information — that  it  is  often 
called  the  house  of  Sixtus  V.  and  adds 
that  the  legend  beneath  an  old  view  of 
the  house  states  that  it  was  for  some 
time  occupied  bv  Sixtus  V  while  he  was 
still  Cardinal  Peretti.  Now  what  we 
know  further  is  this,  that  tlie  arduvio 
not  aril  c  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  con- 
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tains  a  document  concerning  the  sale  of 
the  house,  the  deed  of  sale  being  dated 
February  11,  1574,  and  shows  that  the 
buyer,  one  Andrea  Rubini,  purchased  it 
for  2,050  scudi,  “pro  persona  nomi- 
nanda.”  Another  document,  of  April  2, 
1574,  declares  the  “persona  nominanda'’ 
to  have  been  Cardinal  Felice  Peretti,  and 
there  are  many  evidences  to  prove  that 
he  lived  here  between  1574  and  1581  or 
1582,  when  he  retired  to  his  little  villa 
and  vigna,  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
where  he  lived  in  comparative  seclusion 
till  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  Throne 
in  1585. 

It  was  presumably  from  this  very 
house  that  the  Cardinal’s  nephew,  the 
unfortunate  Francesco  Peretti,  was 
treacherously  enticed  one  evening  and 
assassinated  at  the  instance  of  Paolo 
Giordano  Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  be¬ 
cause  that  puissant  nobleman  was  enam¬ 
ored  of  Francesco  Peretti’s  wife,  the 
beautiful  Vittoria  Accoramboni — a  pas¬ 
sion  apparently  reciprocated  by  that  am¬ 
bitious  lady — and  wished  to  have  her  for 
himself.  This  tragedy  nearly  broke  the 
Cardinal’s  heart,  and  for  solace  drove 
him  more  closely  than  ever  to  his  three 
hobbies :  books,  the  arts  and  building,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  during 
the  period  of  his  political  eclipse,  since 
the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Boncompagni 
to  the  pontificate  as  Gregory  XIII. 

Save  the  facts  just  noted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  the  Palazzo  Peretti, 
all  else  is  conjectural  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  lack  of  documentary  evidence ;  but  it 
was  presumably  during  these  years  of 
comparative  quiet,  leisure,  and  such  ar¬ 
chitectural  activity  as  his  relatively  slen¬ 
der  means  would  permit,  that,  with  his 
passion  for  building,  he  caused  the  tor¬ 
tile  to  be  constructed.  The  structural 
evidence  points  to  about  1580  as  an  ap¬ 
proximate  date. 

It  has  been  suggested,  on  the  strength 
of  sundry  items  of  design,  that  either 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  or  Bartolommeo 
Ammanato  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  plan.  But  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  working  in  Flor¬ 
ence  about  the  time  the  cortile  was  ap¬ 
parently  constructed  and  had  been  for 
some  years  previously.  Bartolommeo 


Ammanato,  too,  he  who  rebuilt  the  won- 
drously  beautiful  Ponte  alia  Santa 
Trinita  across  the  Arno,  seems  to  have 
been  steadily  employed  in  Florence  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  period,  although  the  general 
flattening  out  of  the  projections  in  the 
cortile,  compared  with  the  usual  bold 
and  swelling  relief  that  was  becoming 
more  and  more  characteristic  of  baroque 
design,  would  favor  the  hypothesis  of  an 
architect  accustomed  to  the  Florentine 
repression  of  any  tumultuous  abandon  of 
lines. 

It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the 
work,  which  is  obviously  not  the  product 
of  one  who  had  already  become  a  great 
master,  whatever  budding  promise  of 
genius  he  might  have  disclosed,  was  the 
creation  of  Domenico  Fontana,  a  young 
architect  who  had  recently  come  to  Rome 
and  whom  Cardinal  Peretti  had  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  little  villa  to  which  he 
afterwards  removed,  the  same  Domenico 
Fontana  who  later  constructed  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Acqua  Felice  and  carried  out  so 
many  of  the  projects  that  marked  the 
reign  of  Peretti  when  he  had  become 
Pope  Sixtus  V. 

Fascinating  and  full  of  suggestion  as 
it  is,  the  composition  is  scarcely  mature 
enough  in  conception  to  have  been 
wrought  by  an  architect  of  Giovanni  da 
Bologna’s  or  Aminanato’s  experience.  It 
seems  rather  to  point  to  a  clever  young 
architect  trying  his  wings,  not  yet  quite 
sure  of  himself  and  not  yet  displaying 
the  sense  of  elimination  and  of  self- 
control  that  later  years  would  bring,, 
but  showering  us  with  the  exuberant 
fruits  of  an  ardent  and  spontaneous  in¬ 
vention  from  which  we  may  pick  many 
a  delightful  detail  and  gather  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  inspiration. 

As  a  study  in  the  combination  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  painting  it  is  at  least  inter¬ 
esting,  if  not  indeed  distinctly  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  suggestive.  It  might  have  been 
equally  engaging  as  a  study  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture,  if  the  niches,  on  each  of  the 
three  sides,  now  contained  the  statues 
for  which  thev  were  in  all  probability 
originally  designed.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  elevation  drawing-  of  the 
end  or  south  wall,  the  mouldings,  cor- 
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nices,  pediments  and.  other  carved  work 
are  of  white  marble,  now  stained  a  rich 
brown  by  action  of  time  and  weather; 
that  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  panels  and 
frieze  are  of  plaster;  while  the  upper 
cornice  between  the  interrupted  'pedi¬ 
ments  and  the  frieze,  and  also  the  top¬ 
most  cornice  beneath  the  eaves,  are  of 
stucco.  Much  of  the  color  in  the  fres¬ 
coes,  though  not  all,  is  sadly  dulled  or 
even  obliterated ;  windows  from  the 
house  beyond  have  been  cut  through  sev¬ 
eral  panels,  and  against  others  pigeon 
boxes  have  been  nailed ;  the  whole  aspect 
is  one  of  deplorable  squalor.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  the  cortile  may  have  lost  its 
brilliance  and  glory,  it  retains  a  substan¬ 
tial  residuum  of  its  pristine  dignity. 

Doubtless  some,  upon  contemplating 
this  cortile,  will  say,  “Interesting,  but  de¬ 
cadent.”  To  which  one  might  make  the 
rejoinder,  “What  is  decadence?”  “A 
falling  away;  incipient  or  partially  ad¬ 
vanced  decay ;  deterioration,”  and  so  on, 
may  do  all  very  well  for  a  dictionary  defi¬ 
nition,  but,  in  a  case  like  this,  it  begs 
the  question  of  relative  values  and  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  comparison.  What  is  to  be  the 
standard  of  comparison,  and  who  is  to 
determine  it?  After  all,  is  it  not  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
who  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter  ?  One  per¬ 
son,  upon  being  confronted  with  a  well 
matured  piece  of  hrie  cheese,  sniffs  at 
it,  will  have  none  of  it,  and  declares  it 
“decadent,”  only  he  will  probably  use  a 
shorter  and  less  polite  word.  Another 
will  eat  the  cheese  wdth  relish  and  opine 
that  it  is  just  becoming  properly  ripe. 
In  this  case  “decadence”  is  clearly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  taste,  of  personal  point 
of  view,  and  depends  upon  what  the  state 
of  the  individual’s  gustatory  education 
and  propensities  may  be. 

In  the  same  way,  with  reference  to 
architecture  or  any  other  branch  of  art, 
for  that  matter,  the  existence  of  deca¬ 
dence,  or  its  degree  if  present,  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  individual’s  pre¬ 
vious  education  and  mental  background 
and  the  attitude  -thereby  engendered.  If 
he  be  constitutionally  a  purist,  endowed 
with  a  puritan  type  of  mind,  he  will  seek 
satisfaction  for  his  conscience  and  for  his 


inelastic  outlook  by  an  unyielding  in¬ 
sistence  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  standards  hallmarked  by  convention. 

Taste,  decadent  or  correct  as  we  may 
individually  deem  it,  is  in  great  measure 
a  matter  of  purely  personal  preference, 
and  either  decadence  or  impeccable  pur¬ 
ity  can  be  rightly  gauged  only  by  con¬ 
sidering  ( 1 )  the  psychological  forces 
prompting  the  several  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  (2)  the  measure  in  which  the 
modes  of  expression  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  imposed  by  those  varied  forces. 

Examining  the  cortile  of  the  Palazzo 
Peretti  from  a  rigid  purist’s  point  of 
view,  there  are  sundry  features  of  the 
design,  quite  apart  from  the  general  con¬ 
ception,  that  one  would  probably  pick 
out  as  flaws  and  signs  of  decadence.  To 
instance  a  few  of  them :  There  is  the 
increasing  weight  of  scale  from  the  base 
upwards  without  any  compensating  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  bottom.  There  is  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  cornices.  There  are  the  fre¬ 
quent  breaks  in  the  cornices,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  short  breaks  above  the  pedi¬ 
ments.  There  is  the  whimsical  form  of 
the  niches,  in  the  lower  stage  on  each 
side,  where  a  structural  principle  is  re¬ 
versed  by  the  angular  jogs,  thus  giving  to 
a  void  instead  of  to  a  solid  a  stepped  py¬ 
ramidal  form.  There  is  the  equally 
whimsical  dog-eared  framing  of  the 
lower  panels,  where  the  head  of  the 
framing  is  deliberately  interrupted  and 
dropped  down  for  the  purpose  of 
squeezing  in  irrelevant  ornament.  There 
are  the  scrolled  and  interrupted  pedi¬ 
ments,  a  form  in  itself  abhorrent  to 
many,  and  here  existing  solely  for  deco¬ 
ration.  There  are  the  attenuated  pro¬ 
portions  at  the  spring  of  the  arches,  a 
fault  visually  accentuated  by  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  mouldings.  Besides  all 
of  which,  there  is  the  fact  that  every 
bit  of  the  architecture  is  palpably  em¬ 
ployed  for  decorative  effect  alone,  and 
that  the  whole  composition  is  over¬ 
wrought  to  satiety  by  a  complex  display 
of  “architectural  jewelry.” 

But  the  application  of  purely  abstract 
architectural  logic  may  betray  us  into  a 
false  position.  Before  meting  out  the 
censure  of  academic  logic  to  the  cortile 
of  the  Palazzo  Peretti,  let  us  consider 
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what’ it" really  is.  '-There -is  no  inherent 
need  of  any  architecture  at  ail ;  nor  was 
any  need  .  ever  pretended.  The  whole 
composition  is  an  architectural  fantasie 
■ — architecture  at  play— contrived  solely 
to  enliven  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  dull  and  depressing  open  apace 
between  three  blank  walls.  Now,  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  fun  and  play  to  be  ab¬ 
surd,  illogical,  to  set  at  naught  the  force 
of  gravitation,  to  defy  the  sober  conven¬ 
tions  of  mechanical  logic,  to  play  tricks, 
to  stand  on  one’s  head  or  walk  on  one’s 
hands.  The  architect  of  the  cortile 
clearly  perceived  the  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  he  grasped  the  potential  gaiety 
in  it.  Why  should  he  not  give  voids 
the  form  properly  belonging  to  solids  ? 
Wh)^  should  he  not  drop  out  the  heads  of 
the  panel  frames  and  pile  atop  the  drop¬ 
ping  central  block  a  couple  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  scroll-lets  butting  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  ? 

He  was  called  upon  to  create  architec¬ 
ture  for  amusement,  for  effect,  for  de¬ 
light,  without  any  feeling  back  of  it  of 
structural  responsibility.  And  this  he  did 
without  fear,  without  stiffness,  and  also 
without  any  vulgarity  or  coarse  horse¬ 
play.  It  was  plainly  a  case  in  which, 
as  was  the  wont  with  Renaissance  tradi¬ 
tion,  imagination  came  first;  and  it  was 
right  that  it  should.  But  while  yield¬ 


ing  himself  to  the  impulse  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  forget  architectural  good 
manners,  for  he  was  punctiliously  care¬ 
ful  of  his  symmetrical  arra.ngement.  Nor 
did  he  forget  the  necessities  of  visual 
satisfaction,  for  he  deliberately  multi¬ 
plied  and  emphasized  his  horizontals  to 
keep  down  the  apparent  height  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  seemed  a  well.  In 
following  Renaissance  instinct  and  aim¬ 
ing  at  effect,  he  considered  carefully 
both  the  purpose  of  his  work  and_the 
point  from  which  it  would  be  viewed 
..and,.then  let  himself  loose. 

An  immediately  practicable  and  con¬ 
crete  suggestion  afforded  by  the  cortile 
is  this.  The  prospect  from  any  high 
building  in  any  of  our  cities  is  blemished 
by  numerous  blank,  ugly  open  spaces  be¬ 
tween  enclosing  walls,  spaces  into  which 
human  eyes  must  look  many  times  a  day. 
The  architectural  enlivenment  of  such 
wastes  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the 
treatment  in  the  cortile  of  the  Palazzo 
Peretti  would,  to  put  it  mildly,  be  a  work 
of  civilization.  So  far  as  the  specific 
architecture  of  the  cortile  is  concerned, 
it  supplies  us  with  not  a  few  details  of 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  its  general  blithe¬ 
someness  somehow  tempts  one  to  say, 
“Better  be  decadent  and  interesting  than 
impeccably  correct  and  logical,  and 
stupid.”  ■ 
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The  preceding  article  outlined  the 
development  of  the  garden  apart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City.  Since 
this  subject  of  city  housing  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  one  indeed,  only  certain  essen¬ 
tials  of  it  could  be  touched  on.  These 
were  the  factors  of  design,  finance,  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  legal  aspects  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  public  welfare  in  their  relation¬ 
ship  one  to  another,  together  with  some 
possibilities  of  their  influence  on  the 
future.  The  actual  character  of  the 
garden  apartment  itself,  particularly  its 
design  and  its  various  types,  was  left  to 
be  considered  in  this  paper. 

As  to  the  types  of  garden  apartments, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  city  housing 
deals  with  a  multitude  of  conditions.  In 
order  to  appreciate  these  better,  and  with¬ 
out  attempting  any  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion,  one  may  describe  three  classes,  bas¬ 
ing  distinctions  on  the  scale  of  rentals. 
First,  and  forming  the  largest  class,  are 
the  apartments  for  the  wage  earners,  the 
class  which  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  ren¬ 
tals  ;  second,  and  not  so  extensive,  is  the 
housing  for  the  economic  class,  just  above 
the  wage  earners,  chiefly  the  salaried 
workers ;  and,  third,  are  the  more  spa¬ 
cious  and  luxurious  apartments  of 
wealthier  citizens. 

Of  these  three  classes,  the  housing  for 
the  wage  earners  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  for  two  reasons.  As  noted  above, 
it  forms  the  bulk  of  a  city’s  housing,  and 
it  is  the  most  difficult  to  provide  at  ren¬ 
tals  that  can  be  paid  out  of  wage  scales. 
In  fact,  this  relation  of  rental  cost  to 
wage  scales  is  really  the  crux  of  the 
housing  difficulty  of  the  day.  In  a  sense, 
the  “housing  problem”  is  not  properly  a 
housing  problem  at  all,  but  concerns 
rather  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  It 
involves  the  establishing  of  wage  scales 
that  will  allow  wage  earners  to  maintain 


those  reasonable  standards  of  living 
which  are  necessary  to  good  citizenship. 
Proper  shelter  is  only  a  part  of  this 
reasonable  standard  of  living. 

Wage  scales  vary,  of  course,  among 
wage  earners,  and  at  the  top  are  the 
higher  paid  mechanics  in  factories,  the 
skilled  hand  workers,  and  the  clerical 
workers.  The  lower-paid  workers,  chief¬ 
ly  the  unskilled,  are  really  in  a  different 
economic  situation  and  might  even  be 
said  to  form  a  fourth  class  in  housing. 
They  are  obviously  the  most  difficult  class 
of  all  to  house,  and,  in  most  American 
cities,  masses  of  them  still  dwell  in  old, 
deteriorated  buildings,  which  are  rented 
to  them  at  a  figure  that  comes  within 
their  slender  means.  Until  the  wages  of 
this  class  of  workers  can  be  raised  to  a 
point  that  will  allow  most  of  them  to 
afford  better  housing,  slums  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish.  This  condition  may  be 
stated  in  another  way,  by  saying  that 
there  are  many  industries  which  are  able 
to  earn  profits  only  by  paying  such  low 
wages  that  their  employees  are  forced  to 
live  in  outworn  buildings,  or  in  buildings 
built  for  other  purposes  than  housing,  and 
which,  in  the  process  of  growth  of  cities, 
have  been  abandoned  to  become  slums. 
In  reality  a  part  of  the  capital  of  such 
industries  is  “invisible  capital,”  belong¬ 
ing  to  undesirable  landlords  in  the  form 
of  slums.  This  relationship  of  slums  to 
certain  industries  in  a  city  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  any  compre¬ 
hensive  schemes  for  city  housing. 

Another  difficult  factor  in  providing 
proper  housing  for  wage  earners  is  that 
building  ordinances  and  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  decree  that  this  low-rent  housing 
shall  be,  in  many  essentials,  of  the  same 
high  class  construction  as  the  apartments 
for  wealthier  classes.  In  most  cities  first- 
class  fire-resisting  construction  is  re- 
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quired  for  all  buildings  in  more  congested 
areas,  and  in  other  outlying  districts  the 
requirements,  while  less  severe,  are  no 
easier  for  one  type  of  apartment  than  for 
another.  And,  at  any  rate,  the  best  policy 
of  finance  and  management,  such  as  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company  and  the 
Queensboro  Corporation  practise,  de¬ 
mands  only  the  soundest  and  most  sub¬ 
stantial  building  construction,  otherwise 
a  heavy  loss  occurs  through  depreciation. 
Also  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  plumbing,  heating,  wiring, 
etc.,  the  same  considerations  dictate  the 
highest  standards.  The  Queensboro  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  provides  housing  for  the 
middle  class,  furnishes  bathrooms  of  the 
same  grade  as  those  in  luxurious  apart¬ 
ments.  In  regard  to  interior  finish,  all 
three  classes  of  New  York  apartments 
are  much  alike,  since  even  in  the  highest 
priced  apartments  it  is  the  custom  to 
furnish  the  tenant  with  the  plainest  in¬ 
teriors  and  to  allow  him  to  install  at  his 
own  expense  whatever  decorations  he 
wishes. 

Wherein,  then,  does  the  difference  in 
relative  cost  of  construction  of  the  three 
classes  of  apartments  lie?  Principally 
in  the  sizes  of  rooms,  decoration  of  en¬ 
trances,  vestibules,  lobbies,  corridors,  etc., 
and  in  cost  of  materials  of  architectural 
design  that  may  be  used  on  the  exteriors. 
The  cheaper  apartment  houses  may  even 
be  more  expensive  in  one  respect :  suites 
in  them  occupy  -the  least  possible  space, 
and  kitchens  and  bathrooms  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  plans.  All  these  differ¬ 
ences  and  resemblances  are  important, 
because  they  show  that  the  business  of 
providing  proper  housing  at  reasonable 
rentals  in  a  large  city  is  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  one.  In  some  respects,  at  least, 
the  standard  is  the  same  for  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  mechanic  as  of  the  million¬ 
aire,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  complex  situation  are  the  wage 
scales,  the  standards  of  living,  and  the 
cost  of  living — the  economics  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life. 

The  foregoing  ■  paragraphs  furnish 
some  idea  of  the  chief  types  of  garden 
apartments.  One  more  general  fact 


about  them  may  be  considered :  this 
is  how  far  is  the  garden  apart¬ 
ment  idea  original  to  New  York 
City?  Replying  to  such  a  question, 
one  may  say  that  the  several  men  who 
have  developed  this  great  conception  have 
gone  elsewhere  to  borrow  elements  and 
conceptions  for  their  schemes ;  that  they 
have  independently  invented  other  fea¬ 
tures  that  at  the  time  they  did  not  know 
had  already  been  invented  elsewhere,  and 
that — here  is.  the  true  conception  of 
originality — they  combined  these  various 
elements  into  a  whole,  consistent,  almost 
new  conception  such  as  cannot  be  found 
perfected  elsewhere  to  quite  the  same 
degree — to  the  same  degree  in  Ameri¬ 
can  city  housing  at  least.  As  to  Europe, 
conditions  are  so  different  there,  and 
Aunericans  are  so  busy  that  they  do  not 
attempt  to  keep  track  of  everything  that 
happens  abroad,  so  that  the  New  York 
men  prominent  in  this  work  are  chary 
of  expressing  any  opinion.  Stated  more 
specifically,  the  idea  of  apartments  with 
much  open  land  around  them  is  not  new. 
The  heads  of  the  Queensboro  Corpora¬ 
tion  say  that  they  were  impressed  with 
this  fact,  when,  on  a  visit  to  Germany 
in  1914,  they  saw  the  new  housing  in 
apartments,  with  ample  recreation  space 
•around  them,  built  in  the  newer  suburbs 
like  Charlottenburg.  The  same  is  true 
of  details  of  design.  The  idea  of  the 
court,  of  course,  is  as  old  as  architecture. 
The  “open  stair”  in  apartments  is  a 
London  device,  and  was  feund  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  few  cases  in  Brooklyn  years 
ago.  Mr.  Thomas  has  developed  the  idea 
of  using  loggias,  though  this  practice  is 
many  years  old  in  Chicago.  Planning 
apartments  two  rooms  deep  had  long 
been  a  characteristic  of  apartments  for 
the  rich,  though  Mr,  Thomas  was  one  of 
the  first  to  employ  it  in  wage-earner’s 
housing.  Even  that  arrangement  of  plan, 
of  having  separate  entrances  for  apart¬ 
ments  and  eliminating  both  public  and 
private  corridors — which  Mr.  Thomas 
has  so  well  worked  out  in  apartments— 
is  old  in  college  dormitories,  going  back 
even  to  the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  though 
naturally  on  account  of  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  and  the  kitchens,  it  is  a 
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much  more  difficult  matter  to  introduce 
into  apartments.  Indeed,  when  I  visited 
these  apartments  which  Mr.  Thomas  de¬ 
signed  for  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  (illustrated  in  the  previous 
article)  and  for  the  Queensboro  Corpora¬ 
tion,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
their  resemblance  to  the  typical  group  of 
American  university  dormitories  arranged 
around  a  yard  or  campus.  What  are  they 
but  garden  apartments !  May  not  one 
ask  the  question  now,  is  not  this  dormi¬ 
tory  conception  of  our  universities  in 
some  measure  the  goal  which  the  garden 
apartment  is  approaching?  If  one 
ponders  this  comparison,  one  may  con¬ 
clude  that  if  further  progress  in  garden 
apartments  is  possible  it  is  in  just  this 
respect.  The  only  drawback  that  I  could 
see  in  the  apartments  mentioned  lay  in 
somewhat  imperfect  shaping  of  the  in¬ 
terior  court  of  the  groups,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  architectural  aspect 
of  the  rear  of  the  apartments  seen 
from  the  court,  fine  as  it  was, 
was  not  quite  so  good  as  the  ex¬ 
terior.  In  the  best  college  dormitories 
the  court  is  the  best  part.  Hence,  where 
garden  apartments  are  built  under  new 
conditions,  where  land  can  be  obtained 
or  controlled  so  that  the  expense  of  it 
is  not  so  great  as  it  is  around  New 
York,  more  land  may  be  spared 
to  obtain  some  such  beautiful  effect 
as  that  of  the  grouping  of  the  old 
dormitories  of  the  Harvard  yard,  which 
is  so  much  admired.  Whether  this  ideal 
could  be  reached  in  lowest  rental  apart¬ 
ment  housing,  particularly  in  a  city  like 
New  York,  is,  of  course,  doubtful.  But 
it  seems  surely  possible  in  middle  class 
housing,  and  some  apartments  of  the 
better  class  in  outskirts  of  cities  have  an 
arrangement  similar  to  this  one  sug¬ 
gested.  Such  is  the  group  of  apartment 
houses  at  Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.,  designed  by  Bates  &  How.  The 
group  was  begun  several  years  ago  and 
is  not  yet  complete. 

It  is  also  a  question  whether  the  long, 
narrow  shape  of  a  city  block,  established 
by  custom  in  New  York,  needs  to  be  re¬ 
vised  in  order  to  allow  the  best  design 
for  garden  apartments.  To  be  sure,  a 


narrow  court  in  itself  is  not  poor  archi-, 
lecture — a  fact  proved  by  the  Vicars' 
Close,  at  Wells,  England.  But  never¬ 
theless  the  typical  New  York  block  shape 
was  established  in  1807  to  provide  for 
individual  houses  on  25  by  100-foot  lots 
as  units.  Consequently  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask  whether  a  block  shape  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  such  obsolete  conditions 
is  the  best  possible  unit  of  design  for 
garden  apartments.  In  deciding  whether 
economy  would  permit  the  narrow  block 
to  be  widened,  it  is  a  nice  question  as  to 
how  far  the  “wasting”  of  land,  by  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  recreation  space  instead  of  into 
building,  would  be  offset  by  the  saving 
effected  by  eliminating  some  of  the  streets 
in  the  city  plan. 

But,  whatever  be  the  possibilities  of  ■ 
the  garden  apartment  in  the  future,  the 
examples  of  it  that  now  actually  exist, 
and  which  are  yielding  remarkable  re-  ! 
suits  in  practice,  deserve  all  praise.  Some 
of  the  more  important  features  of  the 
individual  properties  may  be  briefly  noted. 

Proceeding  to  the  lowest  class  of  ren-  | 
tals,  the  Homewood  Apartments  of  the  t 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  | 
situated  in  Brooklyn,  on  17th  avenue,  be¬ 
tween  73d  and  74th  streets,  were  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  previous  issue.  This  group  is 
in  an  outlying  district,  placed  amid  groups 
of  block'  housing,  also  individual  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  much  vacant  land.  The  law  ! 
docs  not  require  its  construction  to  be 
fire-resisting  in  all  respects,  and  inside, 
all,  but  the  stairs,  which  are  concrete,  is 
of  timber  construction.  The  four  apart¬ 
ments  do  not  cover  a  full  New  York 
City  block,  but  are  confined  to  one  end 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  they  are  true  garden 
apartments  and  the  lot  is  not  considered 
as  a  unit  in  their  design.  The  group  is 
so  arranged  in  plan  that  it  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  how  nearly  all  rooms,  except  those 
on  the  north,  are  reached  by  direct  sun¬ 
light  during  several  hours  of  the  day. 
The  garden  space  is  ample,  with  really 
beautiful  effects,  which  are  not  marred 
by  the  concrete  service  courts  in  the  rear 
of  each  building,  since  these  latter  are 
sunk  below  the  court  level  and  are  thus 
not  to  be  seen.  Like  all  Mr.  Thomas’s 
designs,  the  fire-escapes  are  tucked  away 
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Andrew  J.  Thomas,  Architfct. 


PLAN  OF  120- FOOT  UNIT,  OPERATION  NO.  8  OF  THE  QUEENSBORO  CORPORATION,  BOR¬ 
OUGH  OF  QUEENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Andrew  J.  Thomas,  Architect. 


STREET  FRONT  OF  8S~FOOT  UNIT,  OPERATION  NO.  8  OF 
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ENTRANCE  DETAIL-STREET  FRONT  OF  85-FOOT  UNIT.  OPERA¬ 
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PERSPECTIVE  OF  GARDENS  IN  COURT,  SHOWING  DRIVEWAYS  AND  GARAGES— OPERA¬ 
TION  NO.  8  OF  THE  QUEENSBORO  CORPORATION,  BOROUGH 
OF  QUEENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Andrew  J.  Thomas,  Architect. 


SO  that  the  perspective  of  the  building 
cuts  most  of  them  off  from  sight  from 
almost  any  point  in  the  garden.  The  ex¬ 
teriors,  while  simple  indeed,  have  an  un¬ 
usual  quality-r-quality  in  scale,  propor¬ 
tions  of  windows  and  entrances,  and  de¬ 
sign  of  doors  and  details  of  ironwork, 
balconies,  such  as  is  usually  found  only 
in  the  finest  kinds  of  architecture.  In 
plan,  the  arrangement  inside  shows  the 
rooms  radiating  from  a  couple  of  stair 
wells  without  corridors,  there  being  thre 
to  four  rooms  in  each  apartment,  includ¬ 
ing  kitchen  and  loggia,  which  latter  is  a 
sleeping  porch.  The  finish  of  the  rooms 
is  of  the  simplest,  and,  as  a  detail  of  Mr. 
d'homas’s  fine  taste,  I  noted  well-profiled 
3-inch  trims  around  door  openings,  like 
an  early  American  farmhouse.  The  stair 
wells  and  entrances  are  of  face  brick. 
Though  the  rooms  are  small,  they  are 
larger  than  most  rooms  in  this  class  of 
housing.  I’hese  buildings  are  almost 
completed  at  date  of  writing,  and  are  be¬ 


ing  rented.  They  cover  52  per  cent,  of 
the  lot  area,  and,  to  quote  the  annual 
report  of  the  company,  yield  as  great,  if 
not  a  greater,  return  on  the  investment 
than  the  older  plans  of  concentration 
could  do.  The  group  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  elevated  rail¬ 
road  station. 

Of  course,  this  Homewood  develop¬ 
ment  costs  much  more  to  construct  than 
apartments  built  before  the  war;  con¬ 
sequently,  it  cannot  be  rented  so  cheaply 
as  older  apartments  can.  Still,  it  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  success  financially,  and  has  been 
put  through  in  trying  times,  when  com¬ 
peting  speculators  are  impotent,  how  im¬ 
potent  will  be  realized  -when-fft-is-^stated 
that  plans  for  only  about  fifteen  apart¬ 
ment  houses  on  Manhattan  Island  have 
been  filed  with  the  New  York  Tenement 
Commission  this  year !  More  than  that, 
at  the  moment  of  writing  representatives 
of  the  New  York  speculative  real  estate 
interests  are  giving  interviews  in  the  daily 
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press,  declaring  regretfully  that  this 
Homewood  achievement  of  the  City  and 
i  Suburban  Homes  Company  is  something 
that  they  cannot  equal.  “Because  of  its 
i  splendid  business  organization,”  they  say. 

I  Another  type  of  housing  for  lowest 
class  of  rentals  is  the  housing  of  the 
Open- Stair  Company  illustrated  in  the 
(previous  article.  Two  of  the  four  units, 
containing  space  for  216  families,  were 
completed  in  1917.  This  company  pro- 
:  poses  to  erect  two  similar  units,  leaving 
a  large  playground  space  between,  thus 
having  50  per  cent,  of  the  lot  area  occu- 
I  pied  with  buildings.  This  again,  like  the 
Homewood  Apartments,  does  not  occupy 
a  whole  New  York  City  block.  It  may  be 
noted  that  this  group  of  apartments  is 
six  stories  in  height.  This  is  because 
these  apartments  are  located  in  a  con¬ 
gested  district  where  the  inhabitants  are 
willing  to  walk  up  five  flights  of  stairs ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Homewood  Apart- 
;  ments,  located  in  an  outlying  district, 
are  four  stories  high,  because  that  is  the 


custom  of  the  district,  which  feels  that 
three  flights  of  stairs  are  enough  to 
ascend. 

The  other  developments  come  entirely 
in  the  second  class  of  apartments,  not  so 
large,  but  very  important  nevertheless, 
of  salaried  workers,  executives,  foremen, 
trades  people  and  professional  men  whose 
family  incomes  range  from  $3,000  up  to 
$10,000.  In  these  great  developments 
of  the  Queensboro  Corporation,  the  use 
of  the  block  as  the  unit  has  reached  its 
full  development,  as  the  result  of  progress 
and  experience  gained  in  several  huge 
groups,  four  of  them  constructed  with  a 
New  York  block,  or  a  block  nearly  as 
large,  taken  as  a  unit.  These  four  units 
are  interesting  to  us,  since  the  other  early 
ones  do  not  greatly  differ  from  the  usual 
designs  of  speculative  builders.  All  these 
Queensboro  Apartments  are  located  at 
Jackson  Heights,  an  outlying  district,  but 
little  built  upon,  and  that  little  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  two-story  row 
housing,  where  the  company  owns  a 
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URD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  GARDEN  APARTMENTS,  OPERATION  NO.  8  OF  THE  QUEENS¬ 
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TYPICAL  UNIT  IN  OPERATION  NO.  9  OF  THE  QUEENSBORO  CORPORATION,  BOROLTGH  OF 

QUEENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

George  H.  Wells,  Architect. 


great  tract  of  land  which  it  is 
developing  slowly  each  year  with  a 
great  group  or  two,  into  a  mammoth 
scheme.  It  is  no  less  than  a  small  city 
in  itself.  In  the  process  a  community 
center  with  a  building  is  already  estab¬ 
lished,  churches  are  organized,  com¬ 
munity  recreations,  such  as  play  grounds, 
golf  links,  gardens,  are  in  operation  on 
the  corporation’s  land,  stores  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  other  needs  of  a  little_  city 
are  planned  for  as  they  will  be  required. 
This,  truly,  is  city  planning ! 

The  buildings  on  23d  street.  Operation 
No.  7  in  the  corporation’s  history,  are 
illustrated  in  these  pages.  This  Operation 
No.  7,  of  which  Mr.  George  H.  Wells  was 
the  architect,  is  a  well-planned  develop¬ 
ment  of  block  housing,  with  apartments 
along  a  wide  front,  and  an  ell  containing 


kitchens  and  maid’s  rooms — one  maid  s 
room  for  each  apartment — projecting  at 
the  rear.  The  rooms  are  of  fair  size, 
with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  good  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  being  practically  two  rooms 
deep.  They  are  most  comfortably  and 
efficiently  planned  and  equipped  apart¬ 
ments.  This  group  of  buildings  covers 
about  38  per  cent,  of  the  lot,  and  was 
completed  in  1917  and  1918. 

They  are  said  by  the  corporation  to  be 
“the  first  application  of  the  garden  apart¬ 
ment  type  of  plan  in  the  City  of  New 
York.”  Neverthless  one  must  feel  that 
in  plan  they  lack  most  of  the  essentials 
of  a  garden  apartment.  No  row  was 
built  on  the  other  street  of  the  block, 
and  hence  there  is  yet  no  interior  garden 
court.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  rooms 
front  on  the  narrow  street  instead  of  on 
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the  rear  of  the  more  desirable  garden- — 
the  old  American  real  estate  conception. 
Only  kitchens  and  maid’s  rooms  face  the 
garden,  and  the  rear  elevations  of  the 
apartments  are  not  designed  at  all,  but  in¬ 
stead  are  left  unfinished  in  the  bald,  ugly 
manner  common  to  row  houses  with 
“back  yards.”  Thus  both  plans  and  ele¬ 
vations  are  adjusted  to  the  street  front 
solely,  and  reveal  no  conception  of  the 
garden  court  considered  as  an  integral 
feature  of  the  group. 

The  second  great  group.  Operation 
No.  8,  has  just  been  completed.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  the  architect,  and,  in  plan¬ 
ning  them,  the  row  was  abandoned  for 
the  group  conception.  They  were 
planned  in  ten  great  units  of  three  types, 
as  described  in  the  previous  .article.  The 
block  plan  of  the  whole  group  and  two 
of  the  units,  the  120-foot  and  the  107-foot 
frontage  units,  as  well  as  elevations  and 
details,  are  illustrated  in  these  pages. 

In  viewing  this  fine  collection  of  build¬ 
ings,  with  the  splendid  long  garden  in 
the  interior,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
here,  considered  from  ail  points  of  view, 
is  the  highest  achievement  in  the  garden 
apartment  that  has  been  reached  so  far. 
It  clearly  places  Mr.  Thomas  as  the 
creator  of  the  first  true  garden  apart¬ 
ment  group  on  a  city  block  that  has  been 
designed  as  a  whole.  In  it  the  garden 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme;  the 
rooms  are  planned  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  fine  garden  outlook,  and,  besides, 
elevations  on  the  garden  are  as  attractive 
as  those  on  the  street  fronts.  In  these 
fundamental  respects  it  is  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  the  earlier  housing  groups 
at  Jackson  Heights,  which,  whatever  the 
conception  behind  them,  as  executed  in 
plan  and  elevation,  are  only  typical  of 
the  row  housing. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Thomas’s  group 
is  as  well  planned  in  all  respects, 
or  better  planned,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
tenant  of  today,  of  the  type  which 
lives  in  Jackson  Heights,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  That  is  a  matter  of  the 
particular  real-  estate  conditions  local  to 
the  place.  According  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  some  tenants  prefer  one  type,  some 
the  other.  But  for  those  who  care  for 


architectural  appearances  in  cities,  the  ‘ 
advantage  is  all  with  the  use  of  isolated  : 
buildings,  resembling  the  university  dor¬ 
mitory  as  mentioned  above.  In  that  case 
the  Garden  apartment  as  a  group  has 
form,  scale,  proportion,  individuality. 
There  is  not  that  dreary,  mechanical,  in¬ 
stitutionalized  aspect  of  the  whole  block  j 
by  which  row  housing  has  sucked  out  ' 
all  the  character  and  individuality  i 
from  the  streets  of  American  cities.  ! 
Each  individual  building  of  Operation  i 
No.  8,  at  Jackson  Heights,  has  some¬ 
thing  of  individuality,  of  “homeiness,” 
that  one  does  not  expect  to  find  in  apart-  ' 
ment  houses,  and  surely  cannot  find  in 
the  row  type.  Their  appearance  at  the 
rear,  as  soon  in  the  court,  is  also  far 
better  than  the  row  type,  for  the  alleys  ' 
between  the  buildings  break  up  the  length 
of  the  court,  giving  it  character  and  form.  ! 
The  appearance  of  the  long  row  housing,  ^ 
like  No.  7,  when  viewed  from  the  rear, 
is  nothing  if  not  distinctly  ugly.  In  giv- ' 
ing  this  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
grouped  apartment  over  the  row  type,  I 
do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  admirable  , 
judgment  of  the  Queensboro  Corporation. 
They  appreciate  the  defects  in  appear- 1 
ance  of  the  row  type  in  its  usual  form, 
and  have  had  Mr.  Wells  plan  a  combina- 1 
tion  of  the  two  types  for  a  future  group. 
No.  10,  the  block  plan  of  which  and  an  • 
individual  unit  of  it  are  herewith  shown. 
In  this  scheme,  the  long,  monotonous 
front  of  the  street  is  broken  up  with  set-  i 
backs  or  courts,  and  the  rear  wall  is 
varied  with  setbacks  and  with  narrow 
courts  at  intervals..  When  this  plan  is 
constructed,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  i 
whether  it  will  completely  overcome  the 
defects  of  the  row  type. 

A  few  more  details  of  these  big  Jack- 
son  Heights  apartments  remain  to  be 
noted.  In  construction,  they  are  sub¬ 
stantial  enough,  though  not  entirely  of: 
fire-resisting  materials.  The  first  floor , 
only,  and  the  stairs,  are  of  fire-resisting 
construction.  The  interiors  are  simple,  i 
but  in  good  taste,  with  kitchens  and  bath¬ 
rooms  containing  very  good  fixtures. 
Halls  and  stairs  are  finished  in  the  older 
buildings  with  terrazzo  floors  and  marble 
wainscots.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
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that,  since  the  war,  servants’  rooms  have 
not  been  given  a  particular  place  on  the 
plans,  though  in  some  cases  one  bedroom 
i  is  slightly  apart  from  the  others,  and  is 
I  smaller,  and  could  be  used  for  a  maid. 

’  Maids  are  becoming  extinct  at  Jackson 
Heights,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  re- 
:  mark  upon.  There  is  no  central  heating 
plant,  for  two  reasons — one  is  that  the 
buildings  were  planned  so  that  each  unit 
could  be  sold  separately,  if  desired ;  and 
the  other  is  that  the  law  requires  a  janitor 
for  each  building  and  thus  the  care  of 
furnaces  makes  no  additional  expense  in 
I  management. 

This  ends  the  description  of  the  more 
.important  features  of  the  Garden  Apart- 
I  ments.  Their  economy  is  being  proven 
I  by  the  test  of  experience  even  in  the 
I  cheaper  classes  of  housing.  The  City 
I  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  is 
j  demonstrating  it  under  the  most  diffi- 
fcult  conditions  of  all — housing  for  the 
,  wage  earner  ;  while  the  Queensboro  Cor- 
jporation  is  carrying  out  its  principles  on 
I  a  colossal  scale  for  the  housing  of  the 
(class  just  above  in  the  economic  scale. 

I  The  Queensboro  Corporation  has  given 
I  us  the  first  models  of  it  from  the  ideal 
I  point  of  view,  because,  working  with  a 
(higher  rental  scale,  they  have  more  flexi- 
I'bility  and  opportunity  in  design.  They 
give  a  surprising  amount  for  the  rental. 
Like  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com¬ 
pany,  they  are  able  to  build  even  when 
the  speculator  cannot. 


The  Garden  Apartments  are  the  latest 
—and  by  far  the  finest — development  in 
the  progress  that  began  twenty  years  ago 
when  the  Tenement  Act  of  1901  placed 
the  first  real  check  on  the  intolerable 
housing  practices  of  New  York  City. 
These  first  beginnings  were  legal,  re¬ 
strictive,  and  lay  mostly  in  the  domain 
of  sanitation  and  of  public  welfare. 
Thereafter,  with  bad  housing  definitely 
forbidden,  interest  centered  in  architec¬ 
ture  and  finance,  with  the  aim  of  develop¬ 
ing  types  of  good  housing.  The  economic 
changes  wrought  by  the  war  favored  the 
birth  of  the  Garden  Apartment  to  the 
extent  that  the  vast  increase  in  cost  of 
construction  made  it  even  more  advisable 
than  formerly  not  to  overcapitalize  real 
estate  investment  by  overbuilding  the 
land.  Concentration  became  more  evi¬ 
dently  an  evil,  and  with  this  truth  ap¬ 
parent,  Mr.  Thomas  was  able  to  create 
his  wonderful  models,  with  the  city  block 
conceived  as  a  unit.  True,  the  garden 
apartment  may  not  yet  have  reached  its 
full  possibilities,  but  already  it  bids  fair 
to  furnish  American  city  housing  with 
ideal  standards  comparable  to  those  es¬ 
tablished  for  small  communities.  Through 
this  achievement,  perfected  in  design, 
finance  and  management,  and  properly 
related  to  an  efficient  city  plan,  the  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  and  industrial  city  may 
take  on  a  form,  a  coherence,  an  orderli¬ 
ness,  and  a  wholesomeness,  which  up  to 
this  time  it  has  never  had. 
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RECENT  CIVIC  ARCHITECTURE 
v^^v  IN  PORTO  RICO  vww 

Adrian  C.  Finlay  son,  Archited  for  the 
Insular  Dcparlment  of  the  Interior 

BY  J'YLVEJ’TER.  BAYTEB^  . 


ISITORS  to  Porto  Rico  are  in¬ 
variably  impressed  by  the  ad¬ 
mirable  quality  of  the  modern 
civic  architecture  that  abounds  in  all 
sections  of  the  beautiful  island.  There 
are  few  towns  that  do  not  possess  at 
least  one  fine  schoolhouse,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  such  a  town  may  be  seen  two 
oT  three  other  notable  public  buildings. 
In  particular  the  citizens  are  justly  proud 
of  their  handsome  schoolhouses,  usually 
the  most  monumental  building  in  the 
place,  even  outranking  the  parish  church. 
The  impress  thus  made  upon  the  island’s 
aspect,  imparting  a  distinctively  new  note 
to  its  architectural  quality  that  keeps  well 
in  accord  with  its  Spanish  traditions, 
speaks  highly  for  what  has  been  achieved 
by  American  influence  in  the  little  more 
than  two  decades  since  Porto  Rico  be¬ 
came  United  States  territory. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  State  of  the  Union 
has  exerted  from  a  central  source  so  gen¬ 
eral  an  activity  in  the  construction  of 
civic  edifices  as  has  the  insular  govern¬ 
ment  of  Porto  Rico  since  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
Interior  Department  of  the  territory  has 
extensive  constructional  functions,  such 
as  building  highways,  bridges  and  other 
public  works  throughout  the  island,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  designing  and  erection 
of  such  public  buildings  as  may  be  au¬ 
thorized  and  entrusted  to  it  by  insular  or 
municipal  authorities.  The  local  authori¬ 
ties,  to  be  sure,  have  the  right  to  erect 
their  own  civic  buildings.  But  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  is  so  well  equipped 
for  this  work,  and  has  such  a  name  for 
j  excellence  in  design,  that  very  sensibly 
[  they  prefer  to  delegate  the  designing 
and  execution  to  the  central  authority. 
Moreover,  the  public  school  system  of 
!  Porto  Rico  is  highly  centralized  under 


the  control  of  the  Insular  Department 
of  Education,  being  organized  with 
uniform  standards  for  the  entire  island 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  post, 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  admirably 
filled  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Miller,  is  thus  re¬ 
moved  from  interference  by  local  poli¬ 
ticians.  This  circumstance  naturally 
tends  towards  the  designing  of  school 
buildings  by  a  competent  central  author¬ 
ity  familiar  both  with  the  best  standards 
of  construction  and  with  the  peculiar  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  tropical  environment, 
since  all  plans  for  school  buildings  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  architect  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  has  for  some  years  been  Mr.  Adrian 
C.  Einlayson,  a  native  of  the  States  and 
a  graduate  of  the  department  of  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Syracuse  University,  New 
York.  The  department’s  architectural 
division,  occupying  a  large  part  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  interesting  old  Gov¬ 
ernment  Building  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Plaza  de  Baldorioty,  in  San  Juan,  has  a 
large  and  well  organized  office-force,  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  greater  part  of  native 
Porto  Ricans,  but  including  a  few  young 
men  from  the  States  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  a  tropical  climate  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  requirements  of  construction  under 
tropical  conditions,  so  different  in  various 
important  respects  from  those  imposed 
by  a  northern  climate.  The  work  turned 
out  by  these  young  Porto  Rican  drafts¬ 
men  attests  the  existence  of  much  local 
artistic  talent.  No  greater  competence 
could  be  desired  than  that  shown  by  the 
talented  chief  draftsman  of  the  office, 
Mr.  Francisco  Roldan,  who  in  a  course 
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of  architectural  study  in  Spain  has 
enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  in  the 
line  of  professional  training. 

Mr.  Finlayson’s  work  covers  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  subjects:  schoolhouses,  urban 
and  rural,  institutional  buildings,  city 
halls,  market  houses,  hospitals,  bridges. 
As  compared  with  a  like  class  of  work 
to  be  dealt  with  under  northern  condi¬ 
tions  the  problems  are  materially  simpli¬ 
fied — something  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  architects  here  in  the  States,  to 
whom  the  rapid  development  of  tropical 
regions  now  going  on  is  prospectively 
bringing  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
important  commissions.  Unfamiliarity 
with  tropical  conditions  on  the  part  of 
our  architects,  who  not  infrequently  have 
designed  work  for  tropical  ^localities  in 
absentee  fashion,  has  often  led  to  ludi¬ 
crous  errors  and  greatly  increased  build¬ 
ing  costs  for  the  client.  The  builder  of 
an  important  hospital  in  a  tropical  city, 
for  instance,  told  the  writer  that  even 
after  he  had,  by  urgent  representations, 
obtained  a  reluctant  elimination  of  the 
steam-heating  plant  included  in  the  plans, 
there  yet  remained  various  unnecessary 
requirements  insisted  upon  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  that  made  the  cost  of  the  building 
something  like  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
greater  than  it  need  have  been.  The  Car¬ 
negie  Library  in  San  Juan,  designed  in  a 
New  York  office  with  little  reference  to 
climatic  conditions,  is  by  no  means  well 
suited  to  West  Indian  circumstances.  One 
defect  is  a  failure  to  realize  the  situation 
arising  from  the  frequent  showers,  often 
several  in  the  course  of  the  day,  brought 
up  by  the  trade-wind;  in  consequence  it 
is  frequently  necessary  for  attendants  to 
run  around  and  close  the  shutters  at  the 
window  openings.  This  could  have  been 
obviated  by  designing  the  building  with 
an  arcaded  exterior.  But  a  type  of  library 
design  was  selected  that  in  the  States  has 
become  traditional  since  the  building  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  told  the 
writer  that  a  competent  representative 
had  been  sent  to  inform  the  architects  as 
to  local  conditions,  but  that  little  attention 
was  paid  to  him. 

The  simplification  of  structural  prob¬ 


lems  under  tropical  conditions  is  due, 
among  other  things,  to  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  fact  that  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  going  below  a  “frost-line”  for 
one’s  foundations;  that  there  is  no  cold 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  building,  and  that 
consequently  double  exterior  walls  are 
not  required,  and  provisions  for  artificial 
heating  are  unnecessary.  Chimneys  are 
also  dispensed  with  as  a  rule,  the  excep¬ 
tions  being  where  wood  or  coal  may  be 
called  for  in  cooking.  But  in  cities  like 
San  Juan,  gas,  electricity  or  kerosene  are 
used  in  the  kitchen.  And  where  there  are 
smokeless  products  of  combustion,  as  in 
the  case  of  charcoal,  gas  or  kerosene, 
there  is  still  no  call  for  a  chimney  to  take 
them  off,  the  breeze  carrying  them  out  of 
the  always  open  windows  or  doors.  For 
the  better-class  dwellings,  situated  at  an 
altitude  in  the  country  or  in  towns  among 
the  mountains,  open  fireplaces  are  desir¬ 
able. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  practically  the 
universal  building  material  in  Porto  Rico 
today.  Its  relative  cheapness,  its  strength 
and  its  durability  recommend  it.  It  is 
here  employed  with  remarkable  ability, 
and  has  been  a  notable  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  locally  typical  forms  of 
design.  As  elsewhere,  for  a  brief  period 
concrete  .  blocks  had  a  vogue,  but  their 
day  is  past  and  they  are  no  longer  in  use. 
Limestone  and  granite  abound  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  island,  but  transportation- 
costs  make  them  unavailable,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  for  exceptional  purposes.  A  quarry 
of  marble,  said  to  be  as  good  as  the  best 
Italian  in  quality,  has  lately  been  opened 
up  near  San  Juan,  close  to  a  railway  line. 
So  this  material  may  come  into  use  in 
connection  with  the  steel-frame  construc¬ 
tion  increasingly  employed  in  the  semi- 
skyscraper  commercial  architecture  of 
San  Juan,  and  also  for  decorative  interior 
finish.  But  reinforced  concrete  has  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  the  old-time  construc¬ 
tion  of  either  mamposteria  (rubble)  or 
soft  brick,  a  construction  with  phenomen¬ 
ally  thick  walls,  in  use  since  the  earliest 
Spanish  times — a  factor  that  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the 
earthquake  in  1918  at  Mayaguez  and 
other  west  coast  towns. 
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In  Mr.  Finlayson’s  work  there  is  only 
one  exception  to  the  universal  employ¬ 
ment  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  that  is 
the  important  Rafael  M.  de  Labra  grad¬ 
ed  school  in  Santurce,  the  great  suburban 
and  residential  district  of  San  Juan;  a 
beautiful  example  of  Georgian  architec¬ 
ture  applied  to  a  tropical  environment : 
one  of  the  show-buildings  of  the  city.  It 
'  is  wholly  of  red  brick,  with  trimmings 
of  white  terra  cotta.  Although  looking 
as  if  it  might  have  stood  in  old  Boston 
or  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  aspect  and  ma¬ 
terial  are  concerned,  and  unique  in  style 
for  San  Juan,  it  is  in  such  good  keeping 
with  its  environment,  with  its  gracious 
faqade,  its  airy  arcaded  corridors  and 
court,  and  the  light  elegance  of  its  bel¬ 
fry,  that  it  seems  by  no  means  an  archi¬ 
tectural  exotic.  The  excellent  hard  brick 
of  the  walls  came  from  the  south  side  of 
the  island  near  Ponce.  The  walls  are  so 
well  tied  together  with  steel  rods  at  cru¬ 
cial  points  that  the  building  stood  the 
ordeal  of  the  recent  severe  earthquake 
without  a  trace  of  damage. 


The  comparatively  thin  single  walls 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete,  together  with  the  other  simpli¬ 
fications  in  building  and  equipment 
aforementioned,  and  also  the  lesser  labor 
costs,  effect  such  economies  in  construc¬ 
tion  that  altogether  the  higher  cost  of 
material,  due  to  transportation,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced.  For  instance,  the 
plastering  of  rooms  can  be  done  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  inside  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  wall,  instead  of  providing  a  space 
between  the  plastering  and  the  wall ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  certain  instances  no  plastering  at 
all  is  necessary,  for  I  have  seen  most  at¬ 
tractive  rooms  with  the  bare  concrete 
walls  left  untouched  just  as  they  came 
from  the  forms. 

In  the  modern  as  well  as  the  old-time 
civic  architecture  of  Porto  Rico  glass 
windows  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in  evidence. 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  except 
a  glazed  space  commonly  provided  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  shutters,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  illustrations  here  given. 
In  such  a  climate  they  would  be  super- 
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High  school  in  mayaguez,  p.  r.,  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  it  sur¬ 
vived  UNINJURED  THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  1918,  WHICH  DESTROYED  NEARLY 
THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  CITY. 


fluous.  The  entire  window-space, ^  as  a 
rule,  is  open  to  light, and  air.  The  window 
openings  are  of  ample  dimensions  and 
there  is  usually  -a  refreshing  breeze  to 
modify  the  -tropical  heat,  seldom  exces¬ 
sive  or  uncomfortably  felt  in  a  climate  so 
even  that  one  can  always  .dress  for  it  in 
light  clothing.  Even  directly  under  the  sun 
there  is  such  a  breeze  that  the  heat  is  sel¬ 
dom  oppressive.  In  case  of  the  frequent 
showers  the  window-shutters  are  closed 
for  the  time  being  if  there  happens  to  be 
a  driving  wind.  Strangers  from  the  States, 
on  being  shown  over  a  schoolhouse  when 
the  school  is  in  session,  are  struck  by  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  air  due  to  the  large 
open  windows.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  characteristic  “schoolhouse  smell”  so 
familiar  under  northern  conditions,  even 
in  buildings  where  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  a  scientifically  modern  ventilating 
system — an  odor  that  lingers  in  rooms 
and  corridors  even  when  they  are  empty. 
In  Porto  Rico  there  is  nothing  of  that. 


In  his  schoolhouse  designs  Mr,  Finlay- 1  s, 
son  has ‘aimed  to  provide  ample  window-  k 
space.  The  atmosphere  is  substantially  : 
that  of  out  of  doors ;  there  could  be  no 
logical  call  for  special  outdoor  schools  | 
for  sickly  pupils  here;  every  school  is 
practically  in  the  open. 

A  north  light  is  also  aimed  at  wher¬ 
ever  practicable.  This  is  not  always  feas-  - 
ible ;  for  instance,  the  conditions  of  the  ; 
site  in  case  of  the  great  Roman  Baldo- 
rioty  de  Castro  School  in  San  Juan  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  as  many  class¬ 
rooms  on  the  south  as  on  the  north  side. 
This  important  graded  and  technical 
school,  with  its  eighteen  class-rooms  andl 
nearly  as  much  space  devoted  to  techni-. 
cal  and  other  purposes,  is  the  largest 
school  building  in  Porto  Rico,  and  also 
the  latest  to  be  completed. 

The  building  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Franciscan  monastery,  demolished 
to  give  way  to  it,  only  the  church,  almost 
adjacent,  remaining.  The  extraordi- 
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'  larily  massive  exterior  walls  of  the 
Honastery  were  left  standing  while 
fhe  new  edifice  was  going  up  behind 
j^^hem,  masking  the  work  so  completely 

I'ihat  few  passers-by  suspected  what 
jvas  going  on  inside.  So  when  the 
.monastery  walls  were  torn  down  the  new 
puilding,  standing  forth  in  full  comple- 
ion,  was  a  revelation.  The  chastely 
oeautiful  fagade,  with  its  unhackneyed 
lisposition  of  classic  elements,  has  an  ef- 
:ectiveness  strikingly  in  keeping  with  cli- 
llnatic  conditions  that  invite  a  gracious 
iiiiriness  in  design  imparted  by  the  colum- 
iiar  motive  employed  to  develop  the  at- 
ractive  galleried  features  of  the  prom¬ 
enade  and  lobby  of  the  first  and  second 
Jjloors,  respectively,  with  handsome  double 
htairways  rising  from  the  entrance  lobby 
j  m  the  ground  floor. 

l|  An  excellent  feature  of  the  handsome 

1  Georgian  design  of  the  Rafael  M.  de 
-abra  School  in  the  Santurce  district  of 
San  Juan  is  the  large  cloistered  patio  be- 
ween  the  two  wings,  the  class-rooms  giv- 
ng  onto  its  open  galleries  and  kept  re- 
aote  from  the  noise  of  the  busy  main 


traffic  artery  of  San  Juan,  the  “Carre- 
tera,”  or  Avenida  Ponce  de  Leon.  An¬ 
other  notable  school-building  of  recent 
construction  in  San  Juan  is  the  Rafael 
Cordero  School,  also  in  the  Santurce  bar¬ 
rio.  It  might,  like  so  much  that  is  Span¬ 
ish,  be  difficult  to  assign  the  style  of 
this  design,  but  in  its  rather  joyous 
compositeness  it  has  decidedly  Roman¬ 
esque  implications,  with  a  touch  of  the 
Plateresque. 

A  sparkle  of  color  is  given  to  the  con¬ 
crete  surfaces  by  the  red  brick  orna¬ 
mentation  that  imparts  strength  and 
richness  of  outline  to  the  arcade  and  the 
window-spaces.  Possibly  a  purist  might 
object  to  the  alternate  columns  in  the 
open  gallery  of  the  second  story  that 
center  upon  the  arches  below.  But  in 
this  case  the  fact  that  the  arches,  being 
of  reinforced  concrete,  are  monolithic  in 
character,  justifies  a  quite  conscious 
departure  from  a  good  rule  for  the  sake 
of  a  feature  of  undeniable  beautv. 

In  all  these  examples  of  Mr.  Finlay- 
son’s  work  in  reinforced  concrete  that 
herewith  find  illustration  the  architect 
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shows  an  easy  mastery  of  his  materials, 
so  tractably  plastic  that,  while  lending 
itself  to  the  facile  employment  of  the 
grammar  of  the  art  as  developed  from 
the  technique  of  stonemasonry,  it  legiti¬ 
mately  permits  itself  to  transcend  the 
limitations  in  design  imposed  thereby  and 
to  express  itself  on  occasion  with  a  wider 
freedom.  Yet  there  is  no  running  to  ec¬ 
centricity  because  of  this.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  work  is  remarkably  restrained 
in  its  task  of  giving,  without  constraint, 
expression  to  the  organic  character  of 
the  structure.  Hence  we  have  the  pri¬ 
marily  monolithic  quality  of  the  material 
well  sensed  in  the  unitary  character  of 
broad,  restful  surfaces  that  make  effec¬ 
tive  settings  for  the  light  openness  of 
grouped  perforations  in  windows  and 
doorways. 

How  attractively  these  simple  elements 
may  be  composed  is  shown  in  the  long, 
low  building  of  the  four-room  school 
with  its  arcaded  porch  and  overhanging 
roof  of  red  tile,  built  for  the  municipal¬ 
ity  of  Salinas  for  the  Central  Aguirre, 
the  second  largest  sugar-producing  plant 
in  Porto  Rico,  the  children  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  there  finding  instruction.  The  lit¬ 
tle  one-room  rural  school  built  for  the 
same  municipality  indicates  how  fortu¬ 
nate  a  town  may  be  when  it  has  its  treas¬ 
ury  enriched  by  the  taxes  derived  from  a 
great  industry.  These  rural  schoolhouses, 
the  equivalent  of  the  “little  red  school- 
house”  of  old  time  rustic  New  England, 
standing  along  the  highways  all  through 
the  island,  are  for  the  greater  part  cheap, 
wooden  affairs,  hardly  above  the  grade 
of  shacks.  But,  as  in  New  England  and 
various  other  sections  of  the  States  to¬ 
day,  where  the  children  of  the  country¬ 
side  in  many  sections  enjoy  schooling  op¬ 
portunities  that  in  former  days  would 
have  been  as  impracticable  as  they  were 
undreamed  of,  by  concentrating  their 
rural  school  populations  in  excellently 
equipped  modern  schoolhouses  at  central 
points,  taking  the  pupils  to  and  fro  in 
motor  buses,  so  in  various  sections  of 
Porto  Rico  a  like  advance  has  been  made. 
An  admirable  example  is  the  five-room 
schoolhouse  built  by  the  municipality  of 
Arecibo — in  population  the  fourth  city 


of  the  island — for  its  outlying  barrio  of 
Santana.  In  Spain  and  very  generally 
throughout  Spanish  America  a  munici¬ 
pality  is  not  merely  a  city,  but  something 
similar  to  a  wide-extending  township  in 
New  England — like  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  or  Barnstable,  on  Cape  Cod — - 
comprising  a  central  town  or  city  with 
perhaps  several  outlying  districts  or  bar¬ 
rios,  usually  rural  in  character,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  having  sizeable  concentrated 
populations  in  villages,  the  municipality 
bearing  the  name  of  the  central  urban 
portion  and  all  under  one  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Arecibo  consolidated  rural 
school  at  the  Barrio  Santana  offers  in  its 
design  an  excellent  illustration  of  how 
well  concrete  construction  lends  itself  to 
the  employment  of  Egyptian  motives — in 
this  example,  the  liberal  space  devoted 
to  window  openings  conveying  an  effect 
of  cheerfulness  that  bars  any  suggestion 
of  the  mausoleum-like  character  so  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  Egyptian  architec¬ 
ture.  Another  instance  of  such  school 
consolidation  is  the  handsome  two-room 
rural  school  with  library  and  domestic 
science  department,  a  gift  to  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Luquillo,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  by  the  public-spirited  citizen, 
Dr.  Santiago  Veve. 

A  notable  example  of  another  class  of 
civic  architecture  is  Mr.  Einlayson’s  dig¬ 
nified  and  handsome  city  hall,  or  Alcaldia 
Municipal,  for  the  municipality  of  Sa¬ 
linas.  Here,  on  the  first  floor,  such  di¬ 
verse  uses  as  a  public  library,  internal 
revenue  office,  court-room  and  prison  are 
accommodated  ;  while  on  the  second  floor, 
the  executive,  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  functions  and  offices  of  the  local 
government  are  provided  for,  together 
with  the  quarters  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace. 

The  plan  and  illustration  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Hospital  at  Fajardo  show  an  admir¬ 
able  example  of  the  increased  attention 
given  since  the  American  occupation  to 
such  activities  in  Porto  Rico.  The  plans 
and  illustrations  of  the  municipal  market 
buildings  at  Rio  Piedras  and  Bayamon 
depict  two  of  the  best  examples  of  an 
institution  common  to  practically  all  the 
larger  municipalities  of  the  island. 
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BRIDGE  OVER  THE  INABON  RIVER,  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN  PONCE  AND  SANTA 

ISABEL,  P.  R. 


A  strikingly  beautiful  example  of  a 
modern  type  of  bridge-design,  originat¬ 
ing  with  the  adaptation  of  reinforced 
concrete  to  bridge  construction,  is  the 
bridge  that  carries  the  coast  road  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  between  Ponce 
and  Santa  Isabel  across  the  Inabon  river. 
In  its  effect  of  gracious  lightness  it  econ¬ 
omizes  in  the  maximum  the  use  of  con¬ 
crete  while  expressing  the  steel  reinforce¬ 
ment  that  makes  possible  the  delicacy  in 
design  conveyed  in  the  airy  spring  of  the 
arches.  The  Inabon  river  Is  celebrated 
in  local  history  as  the  stream  where  the 
aboriginal  people  of  Borinquen,  as  Porto 


Rico  was  originally  called,  put  to  the  test 
the  claim  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  to 
divinity.  The  Spaniards  were  for  a  while 
held  in  awe  by  the  natives,  who  were 
made  to  believe  that  the  white  men  were 
gods.  But  the  natives  said  among  them¬ 
selves:  if  they  are  gods  they  are  immor¬ 
tal;  they  cannot  die.  So  one  day,  when 
they  came  across  a  Spanish  soldier  alone 
near  this  river  they  took  him  to  the 
stream  and  held  him  under  water  sufh-. 
ciently  long  for  the  drowning  of  a  rnortal 
being.  And  when  they  brought  him  to 
the  surface,  finding  him  dead,  they  real¬ 
ized  that  white  men  were  not  gods. 
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PROF.  WARREN'S  LECTURES 


The  Foundations  of  Classic  Archi¬ 
tecture.  By  Herbert  Langford  War¬ 
ren.  Illustrated  from  Documents  and 
Original  Drawings;  10x7)4  inches, 
349  pp.  and  index.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

This  volume  deserves  to  become 
one  of  the  standard  v/orks  of  an 
architect’s  library.  Its  searching 
survey  of  the  field  of  the  architecture  of 
antiquity ;  its  keen  analysis  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Greek  art,  came  at  an  opportune 
moment  in  our  fast  evolving  architectural 
development.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  build¬ 
ing  era,  similar  to  the  one  that  arrived 
with  the  twentieth  century,  when,  all 
over  the  country,  a  great  civic,  public  type 
of  architecture  was  set  up._  under  the 
leadership  of  McKim,  Cass  Gilbert,  Hast¬ 
ings,  Post,  Burnham,  Coolidge,  Peabody. 
The  approaching  development  is  bound 
to  continue  the  evolution  of  form  and 
style  which  the  past  one  began.  This 
evolution  seems  to  have  lagged  somewhat 
during  the  last  decade,  since  when  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  our  monumental  architec¬ 
ture  has  been  largely  transferred  to  our 
domestic  and  small  town  types. 

In  the  approaching  development  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  an  appraisal  of 
our  monumental  types  of  design,  even 
though  it  may  not  throw  much  new_  light 
ii])on  them.  In  this  period  immediately 


following  the  war  all  fields  of  activity 
are  being  analyzed — often  with  little  re-  i 
suit,  the  process  being  sometimes  a  mere  ! 
restlessness  that  is  noted  all  over  the  |: 
world,  which  pervades  all  classes  of 
people.  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  we  stick  : 
to  neo-classic  and  Renaissance  forms  for  j 
monumental  buildings,  there  is  bound  to 
be  impatience  and  attack  on  existing 
methods.  To  meet  this  attack — whether  ji 
within  the  profession  or  outside  it,  from  || 
the  public,  as  in  the  recent  episode  of  ! 
the  onslaught  in  both  press  and  magazine 
upon  the  design  of  the  Victory  Arch  in 
New  York — it  may  do  no  harm  to  under-  i 
stand  fully  the  bases  of  Greek  design,  as  ' 
set  forth  with  such  extraordinary  clear-  ■ 
ness  and  imagination  by  the  late  Profes-  ; 
sor  Warren.  In  fact,  as  one  reads  the  , 
book,  one  quickly  arrives  at  the  sensa-  ' 
tioii  that  his  mind  is  being  suddenly  re-  : 
freshed  after  having  become  drowsy  j 
through  viewing  the  constant  procession  i 
of  mechanical  and  perfunctory  designs  of 
the  orders  that  meets  his  eye  as  he  walks  : 
the  streets  of  American  cities.  When  one  ] 
is  brought  face  to  face,  even  through  the  j 
pages  of  a  book,  with  the  magnificent  I 
pageant  of  the  ancient  art  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea,  its  splendid  power, 
its  exalted  geometry,  its  perfect  form, 
its  sunlit  color  and  decoration,  its  su¬ 
preme  union  of  simple  purity  with  sensu¬ 
ous  richness;  it  is  as  if,  after  passing  a 
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winter  of  cold  storage  <and  canned  prod¬ 
ucts,  one  had  gone  out  into  the  orchard 
in  full  summer,  and  picked  the  real  fruit 
from  the  branches.  Even  though  such 
an  experience  may  produce  no  direct  use¬ 
ful  result,  it  is  well  worth  while.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  may  lead  to  the  opinion  that  our 
monumental  architecture,  however  per¬ 
fect  it  may  be  in  respect  to  planning,  is 
not  quite  abreast  of  our  minor  and  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  in  the  matter  of  eleva¬ 
tions. 

Professor  Warren’s  book  goes  to  the 
heart  of  architecture.  It  is  thus  of  great¬ 
er  value  than  a  mere  treatise  on  ancient 
art.  Incidentally,  it  makes  less  serious 
the  old  controversy  of  Gothic  vs.  Renais¬ 
sance,  going  beyond  the  arguments  of 
both  parties  until  they  appear  to  be  trav¬ 
eling  in  the  same  direction ;  but  along 
roads  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  valley, 
and,  not  seeing  clearly  the  lay  of  the  land, 
each  shouting  across  that  the  others  are 
on  the  wrong  road.  In  Warren’s  eyes, 
though  he  does  not  mention  it,  a  good 
deal,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  Renaissance 
is  to  be  condemned,  not  because  it  is  not 
Gothic,  but  because  it  is  bad  Greek. 

IMore  specifically,  the  book  was  in 
manuscript  form  at  the  time  of  Warren’s 
death  in  1917.  Professor  Fiske  Kimball, 
who  was  one  of  his  students,  under¬ 
took  the  work  of  making  it  ready  for  the 
publisher.  He  has  performed  the  task 
admirably,  though  we  may  feel  that  he 
has  chosen  the  splendid  series  of  illus¬ 
trations  somewhat  too  technically  and 
architecturally — as  documents  mostly. 
One  would  like  to  see  a  few  more  pictures 
of  sculpture,  more  of  the  beautifully 
profiled  drawings  such  as  are  found  in 
d’Espouy  and  in  the  works  of  the  first 
English  searchers  on  the  Acropolis,  which 
would  have  infused  a  little  more  of  the 
life  and  light  and  beauty  and  atmosphere 
of  ancient  art  into  the  illustrations,  as 
they  are  so  infused  into  the  author’s  text. 
Also,  the  chapters  might  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  divided. 

The  work  is  of  fine  scholarship,  where¬ 
in  the  ripe  experience  of  the  practising 
architect  puts  an  unerring  finger  on  the 
few  mistakes  of  the  scholar-archaeolo¬ 
gists  that  arise  from  their  not  realizing 
exactly  how  buildings  are  built  and  how 


the  minds  of  builders  work  when  design¬ 
ing  them.  But  it  is  also  more  than  that, 
it  is  the  thought  of  a  man  who  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  the  arts  and  who  viewed  them 
in  a  perspective  of  a  distinguished  hu¬ 
manistic  culture.  He  expresses  himself 
in  a  simple,  clear,  at  times  vivid,  style, 
recalling  the  lucid  French  writings  on 
architecture.  His  pages  are  rich  in  word 
pictures  of  ancient  splendor,  in  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  dramatic  settings  of  the 
temples  of  Luxor  and  Karnak  and  their 
surroundings,  of  the  pageant  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  from  the  first  cataract 
to  the  sea,  the  river  approach  and  en¬ 
trance  into  Babylon  and  the  climax  of  it 
all  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis. 

A  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
architecture  is  Warren’s  analysis  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  order.  It  makes  much 
contemporary  design  appear  half  thought 
out.  If  orders  are  to  be  continued  in 
architecture,  at  least  their  spirit  should 
be  grasped,  even  if  their  letter  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  is  one  point,  certainly,  where 
recent  progress  can  be  questioned.  How 
placid,  colorless,  cold,  mechanical — sym¬ 
bols  of  a  bookish  purism — are  some  of 
our  latest  colonnades  beside  the  bold, 
richly  decorated,  well  colored,  sunlit  Cor¬ 
inthian  design  of  Stanford  White’s  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  on  Fifth 
Avenue ! 

Professor  Warren  ranks  with  the  great 
teachers  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
architecture.  I  suppose  his  bold  vision 
disconcerts  somewhat  the  more  prosaic, 
clerically  minded  race  of  scholars,  easily 
upset  as  they  are  over  any  slight  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  rules,  so  occupied  over  minute 
distinctions  as  to  facts,  that  they  fear  to 
draw  conclusions.  In  one  of  his  charac- 
tertistic  letters  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
roundly  whacked  this  type  of  historian, 
whose  duty — and  a  most  necessary  one, 
of  course — is  to  look  after  the  corres¬ 
pondence,  keep  the  files  and  catalogue  the 
library.  Roosevelt  objects  to  such  histori¬ 
ans  in  the  role  of  patronizing  the  masters 
— the  Parkmans,  the  MacCauleys.  For, 
he  says  in  effect,  no  matter  how  great 
the  need  for  exact  research  and  statistics, 
only  the  master  mind  can  present  them  in 
their  true  value.  He  alone  can  picture 
history  in  a  light  which  stimulates  inspira- 
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tion  and  ideas ;  which,  after  all,  is  what 
one  wants.  This  can  be  done  and  still 
keep  within  the  rules  of  evidence.  _  In 
Professor  Warren’s  work  there  is  little 
that  the  most  critical  scholarship  could 
question.  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 

More  Small  Italian  Villas  and  Farm¬ 
houses.  By  Guy  Lowell.  New  York: 

The  Architectural  Book  Publishing 

Company. 

The  present  volume  carries  on  _  the 
good  work  started  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  a 
preceding  volume  of  a  similar  subject. 
During  the  war  the  author,  as  an  officer 
in  the  American  Red  Cross,  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  Palladio’s  country  around 
Vicenza  and  was  afforded  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  to  visit  and  photograph  many 
of  the  lesser  known  buildings  of  the 
Palladian  tradition.  In  the  short  intro¬ 
ductory  text  the  descent  of  much  of  our 
American  Colonial  architecture  is  _  traced 
back  through  Inigo  Jones  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  England  directly  to  Palladio, 
whose  architectural  principles  for  the 
adaptation  of  classic  motives  to  con¬ 
temporary  architecture  formed  the  basis 
for  Georgian  architecture  in  England 
and  for  our  own  Georgian  Colonial  and 
Early  Federal  architecture.  A  study  of 
the  photographs  is  interesting  and  il¬ 
luminating  with  regard  to  the  first 
■sources  of  our  Colonial  work,  and  the 
fact  that  Palladio’s  book  was  used'  in 
this  country -in  the  actual  design  of  cer¬ 
tain  buildings,  notably  ^  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  did  not  hesitate  to  repro¬ 
duce  almost  exactly  some  of  the  designs 
of  the  sixteenth  century  architect,  gives 
us  in  our  later  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  architecture  a  direct  contact  with 
this  Palladian  work  without  reference  to 
English  translations  of  the  forrn.  _  These 
examples  also  show  the  flexibility  in 
handling  which,  although  pO'Ssible,  is^  so 
frequently  ignored  in  our  modern  build¬ 
ing  along  Colonial  lines. 

In  addition  to  this  close  connection 
with  the  strongest  architectural  tradition 
in  America,  the  book  revivifies  for  us  the 
country  house  life  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  Italy,  when  the 
yearly  exodus  from  the  city  to  the  coun¬ 
try  was  as  marked  a  characteristic  in 


the  social  calendar  of  that  day  as  it  is 
in  that  of  the  present.  Although  the 
villas  themselves  emphasize  this  simi-  | 
larity  of  extravagant  country  pleasures  | 
on  the  part  of  the  rich,  the  farmhouses  i 
present  an  equally  sharp  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  positions  of  the  peasant 
farmer  of  now. 

The  many  views  of  the  buildings  in¬ 
tensify  our  desire  that  it  might  be  pos-  \ 
sible  to  study  their  planning  with  equal 
ease.  Numerous  delightful  sketches  by 
Edgar  1.  Williams  and  Harold  R. 
Sliurtleff  illustrate  points  of  the  text.  ; 

C  O.  C.  : 

i 

The  Colonial  Architecture  of  Salem.  :  p 
By  Frank  Cousins  and  Phil  M.  Riley.  ;  i 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  ^  !f 

The  architectural  photographs  of  ' 
colonial  details  by  Frank  Cousins  are  so  ; 
well  known  as  to  need  no  introduction  to 
readers  of  this  magazine,  and  to  many  ^  ^ 
the  fact  that  this  recent  book  is  copiously  i 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Cousins  will  recom-  |{ 

mend  it  at  once  to  consideration.  j] 

The  text,  written  in  a  discursive  style,  ;:it 
contains  much  information  with  regard 
to  early  building  in  Salem.  It  follows  f 
the  development  of  domestic  _  building  j| 
through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  y 
centuries  and  into  the  first  decades  of 
the  nineteenth,  when  much  of  the  most  l 
distinguished  and  distinctive  building  f 
was  done.  The  earlier  peaked  roof 
houses  come  in  first  for  consideration,  ; 
followed  by  those  with  gambrels  of  vari-  , 
ous  forms.  The  tall,  square,  box-like, 
three-story  houses  next  are  taken  up ;  ’ 
and  the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  ! 
to  the  exterior  and  interior  details,  which  ' 
are  so  markedly  of  high  quality  in ' 
Salem.  The  text  and  illustrations  •! 
synchronize  throughout  the  book  and , 
their  coordination  is  of  assistance  ^  in 
reference.  Much  of  the  text  is  occupied 
with  references  and  historical  ^data  of  i 
greater  interest  to  the  antiquarian  than, 
to  the  architect,  who  might  be  inclined  to 
demand  a  more  definitely  constructive 
criticism  of  the  fine  old  material but  this 
he  can  supply  for  himself,  through 
familarity  with  the  eminently  pleasing 
buildings  illustrated  in  the  hundred  odd 
plates.  C.  O.  C. 
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The  American  Legion 
From  an  Ad-  is  to  erect  in  San  Fran- 
dress  by  Willis  cisco  a  monumental  group 
Polk  Before  the  of  buildings  in  memory  of 
California  the  men  and  women — sol- 
Scbool  of  Fine  diers,  sailors  and  civilians 
Arts.  —who  died  that  democ¬ 

racy  might  live.  This 
monument  in  commemoration  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  democracy  will  be  a  nurturing  place 
for  all  the  highest  ideals  of  a  free  people. 
It  will  be  a  home  of  the  fine  arts — paint¬ 
ing,  poetry,  sculpture,  music  and  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  California 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  in  this  memorial,  will 
be  generously  provided  with  facilities  of 
study.  Will  they  be  worthy  of  it?  This 
year  your  student  body  was  awarded  six 
out  of  ten  of  all  the  honors  available  to 
art  students  throughout  the  country.  Next 
year  you  should  aim  to  get  seven  out  of 
ten,  for  California  is  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  art. 

In  the  War  Memorial  the  Art  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  its  galleries,  supplementing 
the  ateliers  of  the  California  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  Students  from  all  the  world 
will,  in  time,  seek  this  center  for  instruc¬ 
tion — that  is,  if  nature,  temperament  and 
determination  are  no  less  strong  with  us 
than  were  these  characteristics  with  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Italians  and  other 
predecessors  of  present-day  ideals  of 
civilization,  order  and  art. 

So  far  as  the  students  here  tonight,  and 
the  faculty,  too,  for  that  matter,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  vocation  means  patient,  unend¬ 
ing  plodding.  There  is  no  short  cut.  Im¬ 
pressionist,  cubist,  fads  are  entertaining, 
but  usually  are  uninstructive  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  healthy  artistic  development. 
The  student  must  study  the  methods  of 


the  old  masters,  not  to  copy  them,  but  to 
seek  inspiration. 

Michelangelo,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Ra¬ 
phael,  Leonardo,  Velasquez— all  the  mas¬ 
ters  were  artisans  as  well  as  artists.  Their 
work  was  complete  to  the  last  detail. 

Can  you  match  the  incomparable  finish 
of  the  winged  Victory  of  Samothrace  or 
the  immortal  sculptures  of  Phidias  with 
the  incomplete  and  unfinished  works  of 
Rodin  ? 


Old  Hardware 
from 

Philadelphia 

and 

Annapolis. 


There  is  a  fine  indi¬ 
viduality  in  the  style  of 
old  Colonial  hardware 
which  adorns  the  his¬ 
toric  homes  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  of  Annapolis. 
They  possess  a  variety 
of  quaint  designs  and 
decorative  qualities,  and  the  accompanying 
sketches,  made  from  data  collected  by  the 
architect,  Charles  S.  Keefe,  during  little 
visits  to  these  cities,  show  some  of  the 
many  artistic  shapes  to  which  minor  dec¬ 
orative  features  can  be  adapted.  The  old 
shutter  hinge  found  in  Philadelphia  is  of 
a  naive,  almost  crude,  type.  The  uneven 
surfaces  and  hand-wrought  nail  heads  in¬ 
vest  it,  however,  with  unusual  interest. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  shutter  bolt  from 
the  same  city,  which  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  for  its  simple  mechanism. 

The  shutters  or  blind  fasteners  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  elaborate  in  design 
and  craftsmanship.  Frequently  the  lower 
portion  was  wrought  into  a  tapered  scroll, 
circular  in  section,  which  gives  the  whole 
an  effect  of  great  delicacy  and  airiness, 
also  producing  a  shadow  of  decorative 
charm  on  the  wall  behind ;  while  the  upper 
part  was  hammered  out  in  the  shape  of 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  the  slight  concavity 
of  which  presents  a  more  interesting  sur- 
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face  than  is  found  on  the  usual  fiat  wrought 
work  of  today. 

The  other  fastener,  being  of  the  vertical 
type,  would  be  quite  uninteresting  were 
it  not  for  the  singular  way  in  which  it  is 
modeled.  The  upper  half  is  grooved,  while 
the  lower  half  has  been  wrought  into  a 
sort  of  pendant  which  is  elliptical  in  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  foot  scraper  has  exceptionally 
sturdy  and  uncompromising  lines,  decided¬ 
ly  different  in  character  from  its  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  quaintly  scrolled  and  twisted 
type.  This  specimen,  nevertheless,  be¬ 
speaks  an  excellent  sense  of  proportion 
and  delicacy,  combined  with  the  rigidity 
reminiscent  of  the  fine  old  Quaker  spirit. 

The  shutter  hook  and  catch  found  in  An¬ 
napolis  are  worth  of  notice ;  here  use  and 
attractiveness  are  combined.  The  catch  is 
only  a  strip  of  sheet  metal  which  gives 
under  the  pressure  of  the  hook  until  the 
latter  slips  past  and  is  caught.  At  the  top 
of  the  hook  is  a  scythe-like  handle  for  its 
release. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  the  charm 
and  distinction  of  early  American  crafts¬ 
manship. 

Verna  Cook  Salomonsky. 


Innate  paternal  regard 
for  an  aesthetic  offspring 
The  Architect’s  rarely  permits  the  sculp- 

Signature  on  tor  or  painter  to  cast  it 

His  Work  adrift  on  the  sea  of 

anonymity.  The  archi¬ 
tect,  apparently  esteem¬ 
ing  sentiment  incom¬ 
patible  with  an  unemotional  art,  abandons 
his  intellectual  progeny  by  the  roadside, 
without  tag  or  identifying  mark.  The  desire 
to  trace  a  cause  or  reason  for  such  action, 
and  to  propose  another  course,  is  the 

motive  of  this  article. 

A  ray  of  light  was  recently  cast  upon  the 
subject  in  the  writer’s  mind  while  reading 
the  introduction  to  Adolph  Lange’s  “Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Architectes  Francais”  (Paris, 
1872).  This  erudite  work  imparts  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  obscure  facts  encountered 
in  patient  and  wide  research,  relative  to  the 
practice  of  architecture  in  pre-Renaissance 
days  in  France;  it  also  treats  of  emolu¬ 
ments  and  strange  customs  affecting  the 
welfare  of  its  practitioners.  Incidentally 
he  treats  of  the  seals  with  which  their 
deeds  and  contracts  were  ratified  in  lieu 
of  signature,  the  art  of  writing  previous  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  be¬ 


ing  practiced  almost  exclusively  by  clerks 
and  notaries. 

Sixty-nine  of  these  seals  are  reproduced 
in  the  work  in  line  engraving  from  wax 
impressions  extant  on  ancient  documents, 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  From  the  study  of  these 
decorative  emblems  the  thought  matured, 
to  the  effect  that  they  might  prove  the 
basis  for  a  solution  to  a  much  mooted 
question — the  signed  building.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  latent  in  these  devices  may  become 
sufficiently  potent  to  reverse  the  existing 
attitude,  and  induce  the  architect  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  directly  with  his  work,  in  a 
manner  less  open  to  criticism  than  the 
methods  occasionally  resorted  to. 

The  architect  has  long  been  the  subject 
for  unjust  professional  discrimination,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  his  name  does  not  figure  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  his  work.  The  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  originator  in  other  arts  is 
recognized  as  his  title  to  the  inception  of 
the  idea  developed.  If  we  judge  the  view 
of  the  architectural  profession  by  the 
procedure  of  the  majority,  we  must  as¬ 
sume  that  conviction  is  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  anonymity.  In  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  custom,  we  have 
equally  voluminous  proof  that  a  voluntary 
disassociation  of  the  individual  from  his 
work  in  any  practice  of  the  creative  arts 
is  contrary  to  instinct  and  temperament. 

The  attitude  of  the  layman  to  the  signed 
work  by  the  painter  or  sculptor  is  that  it 
is  an  essential  item  necessary  to  ensure  the 
maximum  value  of  the  original ;  but  he 
instinctively  views  the  name  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  carved  on  the  base  of  the  building 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  distaste  and  dis¬ 
trust,  while  recognizing  the  right  of  every 
originator  to  be  identified  with  his  work. 

The  question  of  the  signed  building  is 
replete  with  complexities.  An  examination 
of  the  relative  merits  of  circumstances 
and  prejudices  might  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  the  principle  errs  against  the  code 
of  good  taste,  or  whether  the  fashion  in 
which  the  name  has  figured  is  to  blame. 

The  fact  is  indisputable  that  we  regard 
the  signature  on  a  work  of  art  at  a  widely 
separate  angle  from  that  on  an  edifice; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  discover  what  a 
signature  implies  when  affixed  to  a  paint¬ 
ing,  and  in  what  essential  it  differs  when 
figuring  on  a  building,  where  it  surprises 
us  unpleasantly. 

In  a  painting,  the  source  of  sentimental 
prestige  is  mainly  contained  in  handicraft; 
that  is  to  say,  we  attach  the  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  fact  that  the  work  is  the 
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record  by  the  artist’s  own  hand  of  his  men¬ 
tal  conception.  Workmanship  or  technique 
embodies  all  those  peculiarities  of  expres¬ 
sion  or  treatment  inseparably  connected 
with  the  personality  of  the  individual, 
which  cannot  be  spontaneously  reproduced 
or  transmitted  by  another.  Were  we  to 
accept  this 'type  of  handicraft  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  according  architectural  credit,  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  recognize  it  in 
painting,  the  architect  would  at  once  be 
put  out  of  court  in  the  matter  of  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  problem  would  seem  to  resolve  itself 
into  two  considerations,  which  concern  the 
relative  importance  of  the  imaginative  and 
executive  elements  in  painting,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  architec¬ 
ture  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  painting, 
imaginative  power  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  realization  on  the  fashion  in  which 
selected  scenic  data  in  nature  aire  recorded 
by  the  artist’s  hand,  reflecting  through 
manual  interpretation  the  angles  of  tem¬ 
perament.  In  architecture,  a  masterly  con¬ 
ception  might  be  equally  well  realized  in 
a  dozen  or  more  localities  by  interchange¬ 
able  subordinates;  therefore  the  factor  of 
production  by  the  -originator,  which  is 
vital  in  the  painting,  is  negligible  in  archi¬ 
tectural  work. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  our  taste  is  of¬ 
fended  more  by  -the  manner  in  which  the 
architect’s  name  is  sometimes  affixed  to  his 
building  than  by  its  presence  thereon? 
Precedent  causes  us  to  expect  that  the 
word  or  inscription  figuring  on  a  member 
of  an  edifice  shall  convey  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation — its  name,  the  purpose  of  its  cham¬ 
bers  or  halls,  or  the  motive  responsible 
for  its  erection.  When  we  read  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  placed  more  or  less  prominently  on 
the  base  of  a  building  to  the  effect  that 
a  certain  person  is  its  architect,  vi^e  in¬ 
stinctively  classify  him  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  what  might  be  described  as  the 
domestic  professions,  whose  members  ad¬ 
vertise  their  calling  by  shingle  or  plate,  to 
attract  the  patronage  of  stray  clients.  As 
commercial  methods  of  this  description  are 
considered  unethical  in  the  aesthetic  pro¬ 
fession,  we  instinctively  feel  that  a  profes¬ 
sional  principle  has  been  sacrificed  for 
pecuniary  ends. 

In  the  upper  west  section  of  New  York 
City  a  number  of  autographed  apartment 
houses  can  be  found  for  reference  as  test 
cases  for  the  reader’s  sensibility.  These 
signatures  impress  one  unfavorably  by  their 
undue  prominence.  Yet  one  often  longs  to 


know  the  authorship  of  an  architectural 
masterpiece,  to  pay  homage  to  the  name 
of  the  artist  whose  great  gift  has  found 
expression  in  perfect  harmony  and  grace. 
Such  incidents  lead  us  to  believe  that,  to 
attain  the  full  complement  of  esthetic  en¬ 
joyment,  we  desire  a  human  association  in 
connection  with  a  great  work. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  which  had 
occurred  to  the  writer  at  various  times, 
grouped  themselves  after  an  examination 
of  the  seals  reproduced  in  Lange’s  work. 
The  designers  of  seals,  medals  and  coins 
during  the  moyen~age  command  our  admi¬ 
ration  by  the  utmost  decorative  science  in 
adjusting  the  motif  to  the  space.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  architects’  seals  are  beau¬ 
tiful  emblems,  appropriate,  ingenious  and 
laden  with  suggestion.  Could  they  be 
translated  into  other  media,  such  as  stone, 
wood  or  clay,  they  would  adorn  the  sur¬ 
face  surrounding  theni.  Were  we  to  dis¬ 
cover  such  an  emblem  carved  in  low  relief 
in  some  spot  of  secondary  prominence,  our 
interest  would  register  satisfaction,  in  that 
our  introduction  to  the  architectural  au¬ 
thor  had  been  effected  in  such  pleasant 
fashion.  In  brick  or  stucco  wall,  an  in¬ 
genious  faience  insert  well  placed  chal¬ 
lenges  our  inspection  and  reveals  by  its 
polychrome  symbols  that  it  is  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  signature  of  his  work,  impressing  his 
mark  thereon  with  a  touch  of  beautiful 
and  welcome  color.  These  decorative 
architectural  signatures  could,  and  should, 
be  protected  by  registration  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  owner  and  the  public.  Many 
of  the  ancient  designs  conform  to  a  set 
plan,  which  consists  of  an  inner  circle  in 
which  is  placed  the  shield  or  emblems  and 
an  outer  circle  holding  the  name,  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  the  word  “seel” 
(seal)  ;  in  other  cases  the  owner’s  initials 
figure. 

For  many  generations  the  jirchitect  has 
suffered  the  anonymous  professional  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  domestic  retainer,  being 
referred  to  as  “my  architect”;  a  practice 
not  in  accord  with  the  dignity  of  a  cre¬ 
ative  profession.  It  is  not  customary  to 
refer  to  “my  portrait  painter,”  possibly 
for  the  reason  that  the  identity  of  the 
producer  is  the  chief  credential  of  value; 
in  fact,  in  many  instances  the  subject’s 
identity  is  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
painter.  A  corresponding  condition  should 
exist  with  regard  to  modern  architectural 
works  of  equivalent  merit. 

The  attitude  of  the  daily  press  to  the 
profession  is  an  interesting  reflection  of 
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the  apathy  of  the  general  public  towards 
the  subject.  A  certain  amount  of  promi¬ 
nence  was  recently  given  to  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  church  of  considerable  architec¬ 
tural  pretension.  Space  was  consumed  in 
■describing  its  interior  and  the  ceremony, 
and  in  enumerating  the  notabilities  attend¬ 
ing  the  consecration,  but  the  architect’s 
name  was  omitted  by  the  majority  of  the 
.great  dailies.  Had  their  critics,  in  review¬ 
ing  a  musical  recital,  described  the  scene, 
the  music  and  the  occupants  of  the  boxes, 
"but  forgotten  the  name  of  the  virtuoso, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  such  an  omission 
would  have  provoked  the  comment  of  each 
reader. 


In  these  days  of  American  architectural 
naissance,  many  buildings  arise  that  should 
carry  the  names  of  their  authors  to  pos¬ 
terity.  The  main  difficulty  has  been  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  manner  in  which  this 
could  be  done,  as  the  architect  had  to 
choose  between  loss  of  identity  with  his 
work  and  identification  with  it  in  a  fashion 
that  reflected  on  his  good  taste  and  pro¬ 
fessional  modesty. 

The  present  writer  feels  that  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  retrieved  from  a  practice  of  an¬ 
cient  times,  may  prove  of  use  in  enabling 
the  architect  to  come  into  possession  of 
his  own. 

Leon  V.  Solon. 
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IT  was  something  less  than  twenty 
years  ago  that  well-to-do  residents  of 
New  Yo'rlc  began  to  build  new  houses 
on  Long  Island,  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  the  city.  Since  then  the  dis¬ 
trict  on  Long  Island  between  twenty  and 
forty  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion  has  steadily  increased  in  popularity. 
Improvements  in  transit  by  motor  and 
the  construction  of  the  tunnels  under  the 
East  River  have  had  much  to  do  with 
this  increase  in  popularity,  but  it  is  also 
traceable  to  the  desire  of  New  Yorkers 
for  country  houses,  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city,  which  were  avail¬ 
able  for  residence  throughout  the  whole 


of  the  year  and  that  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  only  for  the  usual  country 
games  and  sports,  but  for  gardening, 
farming,  the  raising  of  stock  and  the 
other  less  frivolous  occupations  of  rural 
life.  A  much  more  wholesome  attitude 
towards  the  country  has  prompted  the 
building  of  the  Long  Island  houses  than 
the  attitude  which  prompted  the  earlier 
building  of  villas,  sometimes  by  the  same 
families,  either  at  Newport  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  coast. 

This  more  wholesome  attitude  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  character  and  the  design 
of  the  houses.  There  are  comparatively 
few  examples  on  Long  Island  of  the 
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pompous  formality  and  the  palatial  pre¬ 
tentiousness  which  characterized  so  many 
houses  erected  by  rich  Americans  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
More  and  more  the  builders  of  the  new 
houses  have  started  with  their  minds 
fastened  on  the  kind  of  residence  which 
an  English  country  gentleman  would 
wish  rather  than  a  seventeenth  century 
nobleman;  and  this  comparative  unpre- 
tentiousiiess  of  outlook  has  released  the 
architects  of  these  buildings  from  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  many  em¬ 
barrassing  and  paralyzing  demands.  The 
newer  houses  have  usually  remained  for¬ 
mal,  which  is  a  good  thing,  because^  sound 
architectural  design  requires  a  large  in¬ 
fusion  of  formality;  but  their  avoidance 
of  mere  informality  and  picturesqueness 
Eas  not  stood  in  the  way  of  a  great  gain 
in  individuality,  in  homeliness,  and  in  do¬ 
mestic  propriety.  In  many  cases  the 
houses  bespeak  a  living  relationship  with 
the  people  who  occupy  them;  and  the 
people  who  occupy  them  possess  stand¬ 
ards  and  interests  which  are  adapted  to 
sincere,  beautiful  and  significant  ex¬ 
pression.  When  the  history  of  American 
domestic  architecture  of  the  existing 
generation  comes  to  be  written,  the  Long 
Island  houses,  particularly  those  built 
during  the  past  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
will  form  the  best  and  the  richest  mate¬ 
rial  which  the  historian  will  have  to  use. 

Long  Island  before  the  advent  of  the 
modern  architectural  movement  pos¬ 
sessed  the  advantage  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  domestic  design.  The  usual 
farmhouse  of  that  region  was  not 
clap-boarded  or  sheathed  but  was 
shingled;  and  the  shingles  were  some¬ 
what  larger  in  size  than  those  used  else¬ 
where,  somewhat  thicker  and  were 
painted  white.  Since  in  a  wooden  build¬ 
ing  so  much  of  the  effect  depends  upon 
the  surface,  the  texture,  and  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  material,  these  Long  Island 
shingles,  super-imposed  upon  the  gen¬ 
erally  good  lines  and  appropriate  details 
of  the  early  farmhouse,  created  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  type  of  small  resi¬ 
dence,  for  the  use  of  the  yeoman  farmer, 
which  was  erected  in  this  country.  It 
■certainly  created  a  type  which  was  more 
-flexible  than  the  New  England  farm¬ 


house,  and  whose  elements  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  varied  without  necessarily 
losing  the  merits  of  the  original  design. 
It  is  no  wonder,  consequently,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  revival  of  domestic  building  that 
has  recently  taken  place  on  Long  Island 
the  builders  have  frequently  altered  and 
enlarged  the  old  farmhouses.  In  many 
cases  they  have  succeeded  in  converting 
them  from  the  residences  of  yeomen 
farmers  into  the  residences  of  gentlemen 
farmers,  without  any  falsification  of  the 
original  type. 

In  some  few  instances,  however,  ar¬ 
chitects  have  perpetuated  the  type  not 
merely  in  alterations  but  in  an  entirely 
new  building.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
house  of  Mr.  Meredith  Hare  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Long  Island,  designed  by  Charles 
A.  Platt.  The  Hare  residence  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  very  best  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  now  characterizing  Ameri¬ 
can  domestic  architecture.  It  combines 
in  a  very  happy  way  spaciousness  with 
economy.  Architects  always  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  design  a  house  which  look  ample 
enough  to  form  the  background  for  a 
liberal  life  without  becoming  wasteful  of 
space;  but  in  Mr.  Hare’s  house,  Mr. 
Platt  has  succeeded  in  excluding  all 
superfluities  while  retaining  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  generosity  and  abundance.  He 
has  kept  the  scale  and  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Long  Island  farmhouse,  which 
formed,  of  course,  the  background  for 
anything  but  a  spacious  life ;  and  with¬ 
out  departing  from  the  unpretentious 
simplicity  essential  to  the  type,  he  has 
designed  a  building  which  forms  an  en¬ 
tirely  appropriate  residence  for  people 
with  leisure  who  prefer  to  devote  the 
time,  no  longer  occupied  with  the  struggle 
for  existence,  to  cultivating  the  arts  and 
amenities  of  life.  This  house  was  de¬ 
signed,  and  successfully  designed,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  appropriate 
setting  for  the  life  of  a  particular  family. 
When  a  nation  educates  architects  who 
are  capable  of  creating  propriety  of  re¬ 
lationship  between  buildings  and  lives, 
and  when  the  life  which  is  expressed  in 
the  building  possesses  sincerity,  distinc¬ 
tion  and  value,  it  is  by  way  of  creating 
a  domestic  architecture  which  will  en¬ 
dure.  and  deserve  to  endure,  in  the  aes- 
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FLOOR  PLANS — “PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF 
HARE,  ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.  CHARLES  A.  PLATT, 


MEREDITH 

ARCHITECT 


GARDEN  ELEVATION— “PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MEREDITH  HARE,  ESQ., 

HUNTINGTON,  L.  1. 

Charles  A.  Platt,  Architect. 
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DETAIL  OF  GARDEN  ELEVATION — “PIDGEON  HILL,” 
DITH  HARE,  ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  1.  CHARLES 


RESIDENCE  OF  MERE- 
A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT. 


N  ELEVATION— “PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MEREDITH 
ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.  CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT. 


DETAIL  OF  GARDEN  ELEVATION— “PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MERE¬ 
DITH  HARE,  ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.  CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT. 
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EAST  END  OF  TERRACE-“PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MEREDITH 
HARE,  ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.  CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT. 


LIBRARY  AND  LIVING  ROOM-“PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MERE¬ 
DITH  HARE,  ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.  CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT. 


DINING  ROOM— “PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MEREDITH 
HARE,  ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.'  CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT. 
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STAIR  HALI^“PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MEREDITH  HARE, 
ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.  CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT. 


A  SECLUDED  SPOT— “PIDGEON  HILL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  MEREDITH  HARE,  ESQ.,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I. 

Charles  A.  Pratt,  Architect. 


thetic  consciousness  of  future  Americans. 

But,  of  course,  a  country  house  needs 
also  another  kind  of  propriety.  It  needs 
to  fit  not  only  the  lives  of  its  occupants, 
but  also  the  particular  site  on  which  it  is 
built.  There  are  some  residences,  of 
which  the  Newport  palaces  form  the  per¬ 
fect  illustration,  which  can  never  be¬ 
come  adapted  to  their  sites.  There  are 
others,  of  which  one  finds  so  many  ex¬ 
amples  in  England,  that,  while  they  were 
not  designed  for  their  sites,  have  after  a 
few  hundred  years  grown  into  the  land¬ 
scape  and  now  look  as  if  they  were  al¬ 
ways  intended  to  be  just  where  they  are. 
Finally,  there  are  others  that  only  a  few 
years  after  their  erection  look  as  if  they 
had  grown  up  on  their  site.  They  ob¬ 
tain  their  confirmation  not  from  the 
weathering  of  time,  but  from  their  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  to  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  their  immediate  surround¬ 
ings.  Among  the  many  American  archi¬ 
tects  who  have  made  a  personal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  domestic  architecture 


there  is  none  who  has  so  frequently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing  for  his  clients  build¬ 
ings  which  in  a  few  years  look  as  if  they 
had  been  a  very  long  time  where  they 
are.  Mr.  Hare’s  house  does  not  look 
old  yet.  It  is  not  old  enough  to  settle 
down  into  its  landscape  with  gentlemanly 
assurance  and  with  complete  self-posses¬ 
sion.  A  few  more  years  must  elapse 
before  it  will  become  really  mellow.  But 
it  is  clearly  becoming  mellow  very 
rapidly;  and  if  the  reader  would  like  to 
know  why,  he  can  discover  the  reason  by 
examining  the  plan  and  the  lay-out  in 
relation  to  the  design.  The  scale  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  house  are  nicely 
adjusted  to  a  site  which  demanded  in¬ 
timacy  and  some  informality  of  treat¬ 
ment.  This  the  illustrations  clearly  show. 
What  they  cannot  show  so  well  is  the 
success  with  which  the  porch  of  the 
house  provides  its  residents  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  approach  to  that  which  is  best 
worth  looking  at  in  the  surrounding 
landscape. 
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Tha  NEW  YORK  ZONING  RESOLUTION 
AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  DESIGN 


By^  John  Taylor  Boyd  Jr 


Four  years’  trial  has  proved  the 
value  of  the  New  York  Zoning 
Resolution  of  1916.  By  adopting 
this  measure  New  York  City  put  into 
practice  principles  new  to  the  planning  of 
American  cities.  Fundamentally,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  law  are  two:  It  safeguards 
the  interests  of  the  city  and  of  adjacent 
property  owners  in  the  location  and  in  the 
design  of  all  buildings;  it  organizes  the 
city  into  a  coherent,  highly  developed 
system  of-  districts  or  neighborhoods,  in 
which  each  district  unit  is  clearly  defined, 
and  its  character  maintained  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

Quite  different  is  this  conception  of  a 
city  from  older  notions  prevailing  in 
America.  Both  in  law,  and  in  fact,  our 
cities  are  huge,  formless  masses  of  streets 
and  blocks,  sprawling  over  areas  of  ge¬ 
ography,  none  too  well  accommodated  to 
conditions  of  topography.  Their  maps 
develop  haphazardly,  without  any  ration¬ 
al  control,  in  whatever  ways  irresponsible 
private  interests  dictate — usually  in  deep¬ 
er  confusion  as  the  complexity  of  modern 
life  increases,  and  generating  as  they 
grow  discomfort,  demoralization,  and 
economic  loss. 

The  street  system  of  itself  brings  no 
real  organization  into  a  city.  With  its 
units  of  blocks,  the  street  system  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  scheme  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  the  city  plan,  except  as  it  forms 
part  of  the  transportation  system.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  clearer  if 
one  compares  the  plan  of  a  city  with  the 
plan  of  a  building.  If  the  floor  plan  of  a 
building  were  left  as  an  open  space,  and 
if  its  area  were  then  marked  ofif  into  a 
series  of  small  squares,  the  building  would 
be  “planned”  like  most  modern  cities.  A 
building  has  an  effective  plan  only  when 
its  floor  area  is  divided  clearly  into  sepa¬ 
rate  but  related  spaces,  each  carefuly  ar¬ 


ranged  and  dimensioned  to  suit  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  building  is  used.  So, 
likewise,  a  city  becomes  an  organized, 
efficient  structure,  only  when  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  districts,  each  of  which  is  a 
carefully  defined  unit  serving  a  def¬ 
inite  purpose.  And,  since  a  city  can¬ 
not  be  divided  into  units  by  walls,  its 
neighborhoods  must  be  set  off  from  one 
another  by  law,  and  by  law  its  character 
must  be  prescribed  through  requiring 
that  all  the  buildings  that  are  erected 
, within  the  bounds  of  each  district  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards  established  for  the 
district.  In  a  word,  one  may  compare 
this  new  conception  of  a  city  with  the 
older  one  by  saying  that  older  ideas  pic¬ 
ture  the  city  as  a  kind  of  fungus,  in  which 
the  street  and  block  system  are  the  cells : 
while  the  new  ideal  created  by  the  Zoning 
Resolution  conceives  it  to  be  a  mechan¬ 
ism  of  related  parts,  or  units,  in  the 
shape  of  neighborhoods. 

The  break  in  ideas  is  evident  in  the 
working  out  of  the  zoning  scheme.  The 
districts  were  established  by  classifying 
them  into  types.  The  types  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  at  all  arbitrarily,  but  only  after 
a  long  study  which,  at  the  time  that  it  waS' 
made,  impressed  people  by  its  breadth,  its 
thoroughness,  and  its  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific  accuracy.  As  a  result  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  legal  neighborhoods 
which  are  formed  by  the  Zoning  Resolu¬ 
tion  correspond  closely  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  neighborhoods  as 
they  existed — some  of  them  vaguely  de¬ 
fined — at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  reso¬ 
lution.  The  physical  characteristics  of 
the  neighborhoods  are  chiefly  their  area 
of  streets  and  blocks,  and  types  of  build¬ 
ings,  and,  even  more  important,  their 
local  social  and  economic  organization. 

But  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the 
character  of  these  neighborhoods  was- 
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fixed  solely  upon  their  local  aspects;  the 
process  of  zoning  also  covered  the  city 
as  a  whole  and  took  account  of  all  its 
many  factors  of  co-ordination.  In  the 
resulting  scheme,  the  block  system  is 
but  the  unit  of  measurement,  and  recently 
it  is  coming  to  be  thought  of  as  the  prop¬ 
er  unit  of  housing  in  apartments.  Thus 
the  century-old  block  sub-division  into 
lots  25  by  100  feet  promises  to  become 
obsolete.  This  relationship  of  housing 
to  city  planning  was  treated  in  the  two 
preceding  issues  of  the  Architectural 
Record  under  the  title  of  “Garden  Apart¬ 
ments  in  Cities.” 

But,  important  as  zoning  is,  its  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  city  into  a  mechanism  of  dis¬ 
tricts  is  not  the  whole  of  city  planning. 
City  planning  has  come  to  mean  in  recent 
years  a  multitude  of  activities,  and  its 
field  has  expanded  until  it  includes  most 
of  the  aspects  of  city  life.  The  relation¬ 
ships  of  these  other  aspects  to  zoning  de¬ 
serve  a  brief  notice. 

City  planning  may  be  said  to  have  both 
a  mechanical  and  a  non-mechanical  side. 
The  mechanical  side  includes  the  familiar 
activities  of  engineering,  sanitation,  the 
street  system  and  transportation.  On  the 
non-mechanical  side  there  are  the  human 
relationships,  taking  form  in  countless 
ways,  but  principally  in  the  fields  of  law, 
political  administration,  economics  and 
social  organization.  Together,  all  this 
variety  of  factors  tends  to  create  a  tangle 
of  interests,  which  hitherto  has  foiled  at¬ 
tempts  to  unravel  it.  The  confusion  has 
bred  in  some  quarters  an  attitude  of  hope- 
les.sness  toward  the  problems  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  business  city.  Many  observers  have 
pronounced  the  task  of  organizing  a  city 
to  be  impossible,  and  they  can  see  at  best 
hut  a  method  of  haphazard  day-to-day 
meeting  of  difficulties  as  they  arise. 

1'he  zoning  principle  definitely  repudi¬ 
ates  this  muddle-through  method  of  city 
organization.  Zoning  is  only  another 
factor  of  the  mechanical  side  of  city 
])lanning;  and  housing  is  still  another  new 
department  to  be  added  to  those  of  engi¬ 
neering,  sanitation  and  transportation. 
Now  when  we  view  this  mechanical  side 
of  city  planning  as  a  whole,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  significant  truth  in  regard  to 


it  becomes  apparent.  That  is,  the  me¬ 
chanical  activities  of  a  city  function  more 
efficiently,  and  reach  higher  standards 
than  do  the  non-mechanical  activities  of 
political  administration  and  of  social  and  | 

economic  relationships.  These  latter,  ; 

every  one  knows,  are  the  dark  part  of 
modern  business  cities.  Consequently, 
in  view  of  the  contrast,  may  not  the  es¬ 
sential  need  of  a  city  be  to  regard  it  as  a 
structure  and  as  a  mechanism  of  city 
planning  and  engineering  and  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  then  to  plan  and  to  construct 
it  soundly  on  this  basis  ?  If  that  be  done, 
the  political  and  social  side  of  the  city, 
with  all  its  human  relationships,  might 
become  more  wholesome.  There  might 
then  be  less  confusion  and  disagreement 
and  partisanship.  It  would  seem  as  if 
many  of  the  troubles  of  city  life  were  de-  j 
bated  on  the  wrong  premises.  Energies  j 
are  wasted  in  a  conflict  of  isms  and  olo-  \\ 
gies,  when  the  real  cause  may  be  discom¬ 
fort,  due  to  faults  in  the  mechanical 
structure.  The  civic  organization  can 
hardly  function  properly  in  a  city  if  the 
city  is  not  planned  to  accommodate  it, 
any  more  than  a  business  organization 
can  be  efficient  if  it  operates  in  a  build¬ 
ing  that  has  not  been  planned  to  suit  its 
needs. 

When  these  broader  relationships  of 
zoning  in  the  city  plan  are  thus  under¬ 
stood,  one  will  more  easily  appreciate  the 
technical  operation  of  its  principles.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  law  itself  is  intri¬ 
cate  in  its  workings,  because  it  deals  with 
the  intricate  conditions  of  New  York  real 
estate.  These  in  turn  reflect  both  the  di¬ 
vided  topography  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  of  the  surrounding  lands,  and 
also  the  complex,  growing,  ever  chang¬ 
ing  character  of  the  modern  business  city. 
For  these  reasons,  taking  a  specific  ex¬ 
ample,  the  particular  technical  details  of 
the  law  which  deal  with  heights  of  build¬ 
ings  are  much  more  involved  than  the 
corresponding  building  regulations  of  cer¬ 
tain  European  cities  like  Paris.  Paris  is 
a  city  of  a  long  history  of  steady,  slow 
growth,  which  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  controlled  for  generations.  Also, 
Paris  is  not  a  center  of  commerce  like 
New  York,  and  it  is  not  to  any  extent  in- 
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LIGGETT-WINCHESTER-LEY  CORPORATION  BUILD¬ 
ING,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  CARRfiRE  &  HASTINGS, 
A,ND  R  H.  SHREVE,  CONSULTING  ARCHITECTS. 


LIGGETT-WINCHESTER-LEY  CORPORATION  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Carrere  &  Hastings  and  R,  H.  Shreve,  Consulting  Architects. 
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Plan  of  First  Floor. 

LIGGETT-WINCHESTER-LEY  CORPORATION  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Carrere  &  Hastings  and  R.  H.  Shreve,  Consulting  Architects. 
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dustrial.  The  Paris  restrictions  are  rig¬ 
orous  and  simple  in  application ;  and  they 
enforce  aesthetic  principles,  because  they 
recognize  that  a  beautiful  city  has  value, 
even  commercially. 

In  establishing  zones  or  districts,  the 
Zoning  Resolution  divides  the  city  into 
three  classifications,  called  Use  Districts, 
Height  Districts,  and  Area  Districts.  The 
classification  into  Use  Districts  defines 
the  types  of  buildings  that  may  be  erected 
in  each  district.  Use  Districts  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  (T)  Residence,  (2)  Business  and 
(3)  Unrestricted  Districts.  In  Residence 
Districts  all  buildings  that  are  built  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Zoning  Resolution 
shall  be  residences,  although  certain  types 
of  buildings  named  in  the  law  that  are 
normally  required  in  a  residence  area  are 
permitted.  These  are  such  buildings  as 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  telephone  ex¬ 
changes,  etc.  In  the  Business  Districts 
certain  industries  are  definitely  forbid¬ 
den — principally  large  scale  industries 
which  cause  noise,  odors,  or  other  dis¬ 
agreeable  effects,  like  stock  yards,  boiler 
works,  or  chemical  factories.  Industries  of 
small  size  and  of  unobjectionable  char¬ 
acter,  particularly  those  in  which  a  prod¬ 
uct  like  clothing  is  made  and  sold  at  re¬ 
tail  on  the  premises,  are  encouraged  under 
certain  restrictions.  In  Unrestricted  Dis¬ 
tricts  any  type  of  building  may  be  erect¬ 
ed,  though  it  is  understood  that,  since 
many  of  these  districts  are  but  partly  de¬ 
veloped — usually  these  are  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city — they  may  hereafter 
be  “restricted”  when  their  identity  be¬ 
comes  more  clearly  defined  and  if  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  preserve  this  iden- 
tity. 

The  scheme  of  the  Height  Districts 
is  less  simple.  In  brief,  the  object  in 
fixing  heights  is  to  establish  a  gradation 
of  heights  of  buildings  adjusted  to  two 
conditions.  One  is  the  advisability  of 
allowing  very  high  buildings  in  centers  of 
intensive  commercial  activity,  notably  on 
Manhattan  Island,  as  one  extreme and 
of  establishing  a  gradation  of  heights 
scaling  down,  at  the  other  extreme,  to  the 
outlying  residence  districts  where  isolated 
houses  or  semi-detached  houses  are  the 
rule.  The  other  condition  is  the  varying 


width  of  streets,  which  is  recognized  in 
the  principle  of  cutting  down  the  heights 
of  the  buildings  proportionately  on  the 
narrower  streets,  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  and  equities  of  property  owners 
in  sanitation  and  light  and  air.  These 
objects  are  accomplished  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  First,  there  is  the  division  of  the 
city  into  five  types  of  Height  Districts, 
called  the  “one,  IYa,  2  and  2^ 

times”  districts.  How  this  rule  operates 
technically  may  be  illustrated  by  taking 
the  “lYi  times”  districts  as  an  example. 
It  means  that  if  the  street  on  which  a 
building  is  to  be  built  is  100  feet  wide, 
taking  the  width  between  building  lines, 
the  building  height  will  be  times  100 
feet  or  150  feet.  This  refers  to  the 
height  of  the  building  at  the  building  , 
line.  Above  that  height  the  building  may 
go  higher,  provided  the  wall  on  the  build¬ 
ing  is  set  back  in  the  same  proportion, 
that  is,  set  back  lj4  feet  for  every  one 
foot  of  height  that  the  wall  is  carried  up. 
Several  setbacks  may  be  built,  all  con¬ 
forming  to  the  angle  formed  by  drawing 
a  line  from  the  center  of  the  street 
through  a  point  in  the  top  of  the  wall  of 
the  first  setback  on  the  building  line. 
The  principle  is  more  easily  understood 
by  referring  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
buildings  in  these  pages.  On  streets  less 
than  50  feet  wide,  height  regulations  are 
those  of  SO  feet  wide  streets,  and  on 
streets  more  than  100  feet  wide,  or  on 
streets  fronting  parks,  the  height  regula¬ 
tions  are  those  of  streets  100  feet  Avide. 
This  latter  exception  embodies  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  on  a  wide  street  a  tall  building 
robs  the  neighbors  at  the  rear  of  light 
and  air  as  much  as  it  would  if  it  were 
located  on  a  narrow  street. 

Besides  this  general  proportioning  of 
heights  the  law  introduces  further  re¬ 
finements.  It  requires  setbacks  on  “ex¬ 
terior”  or  street  lines,  but  not  on  “interi¬ 
or”  or  lot  lines.  Projections  above  walls 
' — termed  “dormers”  or  bulkheads — are 
allowed  under  certain  limitations.  As  an 
example,  the  turrets  at  the  corners 
of  the  first  setback  on  the  Liggett  Build¬ 
ing,  illustrated  herewith,  are  technicall} 
“dormers”  under  the  law.  A  similar  slight 
excess  is  allowed  for  cornices  and  para- 
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pets.  Another  variation  permits  excess 
heights  where  a  building  is  constructed 
amid  a  group  of  old  buildings  that  were 
built  before  the  Zoning  Resolution  was 
adopted,  and  which  were  carried  to  great¬ 
er  height  than  is  now  permitted. 

Still  a  fifth  variation  of  the  height  reg¬ 
ulations  deserves  attention.  Under  limi¬ 
tations  governing  position  on  the  plan  in 
relation  to  building  lines,  street  corners, 
etc.,  a  tower  may  rise  to  any  height  de¬ 
sired,  provided  it  does  not  cover  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  lot  area.  This 
provision  for  towers  is  one  of  the  finest 
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features  of  the  zoning  resolution,  for  it 
encourages  the  building  of  great  towers 
like  those  of  the  Woolworth  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Life,  which  have  added  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

The  division  into  Area  Districts  follows 
the  same  principles  as  those  employed  in 
the  height  districting,  especially  in  pre¬ 
serving  standards  for  light  and  for  venti¬ 
lation.  The  Area  classification  also  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gradation  between  the  desirable 
height  extremes  of  Commercial  and  Resi¬ 
dence  Districts.  It  increases  the  sizes  of 
interior  courts  and  yards  as  the  heights 
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of  buildings  increases,  corresponding  to 
the  Height  District  classification;  and  it 
secures  open  spaces  in  Residence  Districts 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  system.  One 
noteworthy  provision  is  that  the  area  dis¬ 
tricting  scheme  operates  to  encourage  the 
owners  of  buldings  in  Residence  Districts 
to  set  apart  additional  areas  for  recrea¬ 
tion  space  besides  those  required  for 
courts. 

Under  the  scheme  of  Area  Districts 
five  types  of  districts  are  established, 
known  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  In  the  “A” 
and  “B”  districts,  commercial  structures 
predominate;  in  the  “C”  districts  tene¬ 
ments  are  the  rule,  and  in  them  the  area 
regulations  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Tenement  House  Act  of  1901  for  build¬ 
ings  less  than  six  stories  high.  “D”  dis¬ 
trict  regulations  are  designed  for  row 
housing  of  dwellings  for  one  and  two 
families.  “E”  districts  are  composed  of 
detached  and  semi-detached  private 
dwellings.  In  the  “E”  districts,  only  50  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  lot  may  be  built 
upon  interior  lots,  and  70  per  cent,  on 
corner  lots.  The  “D”  districts  also  have  a 
similar  percentage  limitation  on  the  area 
of  the  lot  to  be  occupied  by  the  building. 

The  foregoing  summarizes  the  main 
points  of  the  law,  chiefly  those  establish¬ 
ing  the  Use,  Height  and  Area  classifica¬ 
tions.  I  have  carried  it  only  far  enough 
to  show  how  thoroughly  the  law  pre¬ 
scribes  the  location  and  design  of  build¬ 
ings.  For  further  technical  details,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet,  “Build¬ 
ing  Zones,”  published  by  the  Lawyers’ 
Mortgage  Company  of  New  York  City, 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  law  and 
its  technical  application  in  architecture, 
together  with  many  diagrams  illustrating 
the  working  out  of  the  principles  in  build¬ 
ing  design.  This  admirable  pamphlet  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  George  Burdett  Ford, 
consultant  to  the  commission  charged 
with  zoning,  assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Swan,  well-known  for  his  studies  in  light 
and  air  restrictoins  on  buildings,  and  by 
Mr.  F.  P.  Schiavoni. 

When  the  essentials  of  the  law  are 
understood  one  realizes,  I  think,  how 
truly  they  break  with  old  ideas  by  thus 
establishing  the  character  of  the  city  as 


a  mechanism  of  districts  or  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  In  fact,  one  not  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  law 
might  ask,  how  was  such  a  completely 
new  system  of  city  planning  ever  es¬ 
tablished  in  face  of  the  older  practice, 
which  allowed  an  individual  to  build 
where,  what  and  how  he  wished  ? 

The  full  answer  to  this  question  can¬ 
not  be  given  here;  but  I  may  say  that 
one  reason  was  the  extraordinary  effort 
to  make  the  provisions  of  the  law  just, 
and  to  define  the  districts  with  the  great¬ 
est  precision  so  as  to  cause  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  existing  property  values. 
Even  the  excellence  of  the  law,  however, 
could  hardly  have  ensured  its  adoption 
had  not  the  growing  chaos  in  New  York 
City  real  estate  forced  civic  action  to  re¬ 
lieve  it.  Property  owners  were  taking 
alarm.  Huge  real  estate  values  were  be¬ 
ing  created  or  destroyed  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years’  time  in  certain  areas,  until 
finally  the  old  system  actually  broke 
down  in  some  blocks.  According  to  Mr. 
Lawson  Purdy,  an  authority  on  New 
York  real  estate,  the  construction  of  the 
Equitable  Building  on  lower  Broadway 
injured  the  equity  in  surrounding  prop¬ 
erty,  by  monopolizing  the  light  and  air, 
to  the  extent  of  over  a  million  dollars, 
and  the-  city  was  forced  to  reduce  adja¬ 
cent  assessments  by  at  least  that  amount. 
Further  uptown  a  single  block,  in  size 
200  feet  by  800  feet,  was  assessed  in  191 1 
for  $17,000,000  and  in  1916  for  $7,000,- 
000;  the  erection  of  industrial  buildings 
in  the  district  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
loss.  Cases  like  these  persuaded  people 
to  accept  the  zoning  system  as  the  only 
way  to  protect  property  values.  The 
system  has  proved  a  success,  and  today 
no  one  would  care  to  return  to  old  meth¬ 
ods.  In  fact,  only  four  cases  attacking 
the  validity  of  the  law  have  so  far  been 
tried  in  the  courts,  and  these  were  de¬ 
cided  on  grounds  that  did  not  affect  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  itself ;  thus 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Zoning  Reso¬ 
lution  has  never  yet  been  passed  upon. 

As  concerns  the  legal  aspect  of  zoning 
regulations,  the  weight  of  authority  seems 
to  be  that  they  can  be  made  to  conform 
to  our  American  legal  system.  The 
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courts  in  recent  years  have  upheld  laws 
of  various  states,  which  contain  some  of 
the  principles  applied  in  zoning.  They 
have  done  this  on  the  basis  of  the  police 
power,  “which  extends  to  public  health, 


morals  and  safety.”  Sanitation  is  legally 
a  function  of  the  police  power,  and  thus 
a  property  holder  may  be  forbidden  to 
build  his  building  so  high  above  adjoin¬ 
ing  buildings  as  to  rob  his  neighbor  of 
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light  and  air.  A  commission  is  charged 
with  the  operation  of  the  law. 

With  this  account  of  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Zoning  Resolution  ended, 
we  may  proceed  to  some  illustrations  of 
its  specific  operation  in  the  design  of 
buildings.  The  buildings  shown  herewith 
are  all  huge  commercial  structures,  and 
form,  therefore,  only  one  class  of  all  the 
buildings  which  are  affected  by  the  law. 
This  is,  however,  the  class  that  is  most 


suiting  architects.  Their  design  developed 
the  possibilities  of  the  law  in  a  striking 
way,  and  the  favorable  situation  of  each 
on  corner  lots  permitted  the  architects  to 
take  full  advantage  of  their  opportunity. 
As  a  result.  New  York  City  gains  two 
bold,  splendid  monuments  of  architecture. 

The  Liggett  Building,  as  it  is  coming 
to  be  called,  is  in  process  of  construction 
on  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Forty-second  Street.  The  key  to  the  sue- 
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drastically  controlled,  and  the  one  which 
illustrates  its  operation  most  clearly.  Of 
the  other  classes,  hotels  are  similar, 
factories  are  not  often  built  up  to 
unusual  heights,  and,  in  Residence  Dis¬ 
tricts,  the  provisions  of  the  law  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Tenement  House  Act,  except  to  reinforce 
it  in  some  particulars.  Consequently,  tall 
office  buildings  are  fairly  typical  of  the 
effects  of  the  zoning  principles. 

Of  the  buildings  illustrated  herewith, 
lone  typify  better  the  workings  of  the 
aw  than  the  Liggett-Winchester-Ley 
Corporation  Building,  and  the  Fisk 
Building,  for  both  of  which  Carr  He  & 
Hastings  and  R.  H.  Shreve  acted  as  con- 


cess  of  this  building  lies — as  in  most  tri¬ 
umphs  of  architecture — in  its  plan.  It 
will  be  noted  that  most  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  illustrated  are  planned  solid,  with¬ 
out  a  center  light  court.  Under  the  zon¬ 
ing  restrictions,  such  a  court  would  be 
very  large;  and,  if  it  made  the  plan  of 
the  building  a  hollow  square,  the  great 
area  needed  for  the  service  features  of 
corridors,  lobbies,  elevators,  stairs,  toi¬ 
lets,  etc.,  which  bring  in  no  rent,  would 
be  subtracted  from  the  desirable  space 
along  the  outside  wall.  But,  by  building 
the  plan  solid,  these  service  features  are 
placed  in  the  center,  where  the  space  is 
not  well  lighted  and  is  hence  not  rentable 
for  offices.  This  arrangement  makes  not 
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only  an  efficient  plan,  but,  in  the  upper 
stories,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  beautiful  setbacks  in  ter¬ 
races  and  towers.  In  the  Liggett  Build¬ 
ing,  for  example,  the  fine  central  tower 
■ — which  is  the  making  of  the  design  of 
the  exterior — could  never  have  been  con¬ 
structed  over  a  center  court. 

The  illustration  showing  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  this  structure  indicates  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  most  effective  build¬ 
ings  in  New  York.  Such  distinction  in 
mass,  outline  and  detail,  if  carried  into  all 
architecture,  would  make  the  business 
districts  of  American  cities  beautiful — 
not  only  in  respect  to  individual 
buildings,  but  considered  from  the  aspect 
of  each  street  as  a  whole.  They 
would  furnish  an  extraordinary  pic¬ 
ture  where  the  building  masses  would 
harmonize  by  virtue  of  the  cornice 
line  of  the  first  setback  coming  on  the 
same  level,  forming  thus  a  vast  terrace, 
above  which  would  rise  a  wonderful  ar¬ 
ray  of  minor  terraces,  pavilions,  loggias, 
roofs,  dormers,  turrets,  towers,  all  pyra¬ 
miding  into  the  sky.  New  York  might 
vie  with  ancient  Rome  of  the  seven  hills, 
but  in  a  different  way,  in  a  character  en¬ 
tirely  its  own.  Such  is  the  possible  effect 
of  the  zoning  principle,  and  how  differ¬ 
ent  it  is  from  the  present  collection  of 
crude  cubical  masses  that  poke  their 
harsh,  gaunt  outlines  into  the  sky,  with¬ 
out  any  harmony  of  one  building  to  an¬ 
other,  blunt,  angular  objects  that  no  skill 
in  design  or  in  details  can  redeem  or  else 
conceal.  I  believe  that  the  reader  will 
admit  that  this  picture  of  the  ugliness  of 
American  cities  is  not  exaggerated.  It 
is  true,  here  and  there  the  imagination  of 
the  architect  and  the  appreciation  of  an 
owner  have  created  a  building  that 
shows  artistry  in  its  mass  and  outline ; 
but  such  exceptions  are  rare,  and  they 
occur  mostly  when  a  building  resembles 
the  form  of  a  tower.  The  beauty  of 
these  towers  suffers  from  the  proximity 
of  bulkier  structures.  Even  the  tower  of 
the  Woolworth  Building  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  two  low,  boxlike  wings 
beside  it.  Had  the  Woolworth  Building 
been  erected  after  the  passage  of  the 
Zoning  Resolution,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert 


would  not  have  let  pass  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  of  modelling  the  lower  wings 
in  setbacks  and  terraces,  so  that  their 
form  and  outlines  would  have  harmonized 
better  with  the  design  of  the  tower.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the 
tall  buildings  of  New  York  antedating  the 
Zoning  Resolution  are  failures  architectur¬ 
ally,  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  which  their 
architects  have  lavished  on  them,  trying 
vainly  to  overcome  their  blocky  mass. 
Such  beautiful  effects  as  one  sees  are 
due  either  to  isolated  towers  or  to  occa¬ 
sional  picturesque  effects  of  groupings  or 
perspectives  which  are  purely  accidental. 
Of  such  is  the  famous  spectacle  of  the 
buildings  in  the  financial  district  of  low¬ 
er  Manhattan,  where  the  ugly  blocks  of 
the  bulky  buildings  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  silhouette  of  the  mass, 
with  outline  of  the  whole  group  ac¬ 
cented  here  and  there  by  the  tall  towers 
of  the  Woolworth,  the  Singer  and  the 
Bankers’  Trust  buildings.  And  if  New 
York  is  afflicted  with  many  ugly  tall 
buildings,  what  shall  be  said  of  other 
cities,  whose  picture  shows  two  or 
three  or  a  half  dozen  colossal,  crude, 
block-line  structures  poking  up  at 
intervals  above  low  buildings  into  the 
sky,  without  shape  or  proportion,  unre¬ 
lated  to, each  other — about  as  beautiful 
and  as  inspiring  as  a  collection  of  packing 
cases  on  a  sidewalk.  Quantity  is  not 
quality,  and  vast  size  of  itself  is  not  a 
recipe  for  beautiful  architecture. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  should  not 
make  the  mistake  of  concluding  that  the 
Zoning  Resolution  of  itself  creates  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings.  It  merely  offers  the  archi¬ 
tect  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability. 
As  stated  above,  the  law  is  based  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  sanitary  factors,  and  does  not 
directly  take  account  of  aesthetic  values. 
If  the  desire  for  fine  architecture  appears 
to  be  growing  in  New  York  City,  that  is 
due  to  the  spirit  of  the  owners  of  these 
tall  buildings,  and  to  the  architects,  who 
are  slowly  persuading  the  public  of  the 
truth  that  fine  architecture  has  definite 
value  in  a  commercial  building.  There¬ 
fore,  the  effect  of  the  Zoning  Resolution 
is  to  offer  the  architect  a  geometrical  shell 
which  is  based  almost  solely  on  sanitary 
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and  financial  considerations.  If  the 
architect  proceeds  to  fill  this  shell 
with  a  building,  he  will  find  that 
the  result  has  no  form  or  propor¬ 
tion  or  symmetry  of  outline.  It  is  his 
duty  to  model  within  the  limits  of  the 
legal  shell  a  beautiful  building.  In  the 
process  he  may  even  find  it  necessary  to 
persuade  the  owner  to  sacrifice  a  bit  of 
space  here  and  there  in  order  to  achieve 
his  design. 

Such  was  the  method  employed  in  the 
Liggett  Building.  The  fine  symmetry  of 
its  upper  stories  is  not  prescribed  by  the 
law,  which  would  enforce  only  two  set¬ 
backs,  those  in  the  streets.  The  setbacks 
have  been  carried  around  the  other  two 
sides,  where  a  small  amount  of  space 
was  sacrificed  beyond  the  requirement  of 
the  law  in  order  to  gain  the  effect.  The 
owners  thus  viewed  the  project  broadly, 
carrying  the  same  fine  appreciation  into 
details,  with  concessions  here  and  there 
to  design,  yet  at  the  same  time  mindful  of 
the  necessary  limitations  of  cost  of  a 
business  structure.  For  instance,  they 
objected  to  the  use  of  metal  spandrels 
between  the  windows,  which,  painted 
black,  made  possible  the  fine  vertical 
lines  of  the  front,  but  approved  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  spandrels  in  black  terra  cot¬ 
ta.  The  owners,  on  their  own  initiative, 
installed  marble  wainscots  in  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  all  floors.  I  cite  these  details  to 
show  the  broad  point  of  view  that  gov¬ 
erns  the  design  ©f  these  great  buildings, 
and  how  even  present  costs  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  obtaining  fine  architec¬ 
ture. 

Some  further  features  of  the  design  of 
this  Liggett  Building  are  of  interest.  In 
tlie  elevations,  factors  of  design  and  cost 
are  finely  adjusted.  Brick  was  used  ef¬ 
fectively  instead  of  more  expensive  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  blending  of  color  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  up- 
])er  stories.  In  the  two  lowest  floors, 
tlie  big  ‘  motive  of  glass  and  metal 
is  a  bold  device  in  design,  forrning 
a  fine,  .strong  base  to  the  whole  building, 
and  yielding  the  maximum  space  for  the 
show  windows  of  the  stores.  This  is^  a 
far  better  .solution  than  the  usual  thin, 
long  lines  of  stone,  wide  apart,  that  cover 


the  steel  points  of  support,  a  very  weak 
looking  effect  indeed. 

In  designing  the  Fisk  Building,  the 
architects  again  showed  fine  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  features  of  the  law.  Where, 
in  the  Liggett  Building,  they  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  owner  how  fine  a  design 
might  be  obtained,  in  the  Fisk  Building 
they  upheld  the  same  principle  before  the 
Zoning  Commission.  It  happens  that  the 
Fisk  Building,  located  at  1767  Broadway, 
lies  across  the  boundaries  of  a  times” 
and  a  “2^  times”  Height  District.  A 
literal  following  of  the  restrictions 
would  have  dropped  the  first  setback 
on  Eighth  Avenue  much  lower  for 
a  distance  of  100  feet,  and  would 
have  carried  this  setback  along  Fifty- 
seventh  Street.  This  would  have  cut  off 
a  corner  of  the  first  setback  on  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  and  thus  made  a  fine,  sym¬ 
metrical  design  impossible.  When  the  ar¬ 
chitects  perceived  how  the  law  operated 
so  unfortunately  in  this  instance,  they 
went  before  the  commission  and  asked, 
and  obtained,  an  exception  which  allowed 
the  first  setback  on  Fifty-seventh  Street 
to  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  one  on 
Eighth  Avenue.  Their  appeal  was  based 
solely  on  the  wish  to  provide  a  beautiful 
building;  and  following  this  object,  the 
architects  agreed  to  set  back  the  rear  of 
the  building  more  than  the  law  required, 
so  that  the  space  thus  sacrificed  equals 
the  space  gained  by  raising  the  setback. 
Thus  their  clients  gained  no  financial  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  change.  This  decision  reflects 
admirably  upon  the  board  and  the  archi¬ 
tects,  for,  although  the  board  does  not 
solicit  exceptions  to  its  regtflations  on  ar¬ 
tistic  grounds- — that  depends  on  the  initi¬ 
ative  of  the  architect-— by  its  action  it 
showed  itself  willing  to  admit  the  factor 
of  architectural  beauty  into  its  policy.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  principle  will  be 
extended  in  zoning. 

A  third  splendid  structure  is  the  Cun- 
ard  Steamship  Company’s  building  hr 
lower  Broadway,  in  the  financial  district 
of  Manhattan,  now  under  -  construction, 
of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris  is 
the  architect.  Its  plan  is  exceptional  by 
reason  of  the  huge  open  domed  lobby  on 
the  ground  floor  to  be  used  by  the  Cunard 
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organization.  The  fine  massing  of  its  up¬ 
per  stories  should  add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  district. 

Warren  &  Wetmore  are  the  architects 
of  the  Park-Madison  Building,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  whole  block  between  Madison 
and  Park  avenues  and  Forty-sixth  and 
Forty-seventh  streets,  and  is  now  under 
construction.  Here,  also,  like  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  Liggett  Building,  the  elevators 
and  similar  services  occupy  the  centers 


avenues,  and  was  recently  completed ; 
while  the  second  is  being  erected  on 
Madison  Avenue,  between  Forty-third 
and  Forty-fourth  streets.  The  first  has 
not  the  advantage  of  a  situation  on  a 
corner  like  the  other  buildings,  but  the 
architect  has  effected  a  striking  pyramid 
of  terraces.  This  building  illustrates  the 
terracing  principle  of  setbacks  to  a  high¬ 
er  degree  than  most  buildings.  In  the 
building  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Offices 
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of  the  two  parts  of  the  buildings,  which 
space  is  too  dark  to  be  rentable  for  of¬ 
fices.  Monumental,  indeed,  are  its  vast 
proportions,  with  its  twin-like  upper  parts 
rising  above  the  lower  mass,  their  tops 
well  modeled  with  setbacks.  This  design 
conforms  to  the  style  of  most  of  the 
buildings  in  this  district  around  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  which  was  also  designed 
by  Warren  &  Wetmore. 

The  National  Association  Building  and 
the  Madison  Avenue  Offices  are  both 
designed  by  Starret  &  Van  Vleck.  The 
first  runs  from  Forty-third  to  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 


the  owners  could  not  gain  possession  of 
the  two  lots  in  the  area  built  upon,  and  as 
a  result  the  building  could  not  be  designed 
as  a  whole.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
Starrett  &  Van  Vleck  have  produced 
some  fine  business  buildings.  Their  older 
design.  No.  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  business  build¬ 
ings  in  New  York,  in  its  towerlike  aspect, 
exquisite  outlines,  fineness  of  scale  and 
beautifully  blended  color  of  light  tan 
brick  and  limestone  details  that  fuse 
like  a  pattern  of  tapestry  in  the  upper 
portions.  I  have  always  admired  the  col¬ 
or  of  this  edifice,  which  is  of  a  quality 
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that  is  but  rarely  attained  in  tall  build¬ 
ings.  Its  surface  gleams  and  shines  in 
the  sunlight  and  catches  the  light  so 
that  the  color  seems  always  to  be 
changing.  Nothing  could  yield  greater 
charm  in  a  tall  building,  and  it  is  seen  at 
its  best  in  the  Giralda  Tower  in  Seville. 
Spain.  The  Giralda,  too,  has  a  very 
light  brick,  but  it  is  warmer,  slightly 
more  roseate  in  tone  in  some  lights  and 
golden  in  others.  The  equally  famous 
Mangia  Tower  of  Siena  has  this  same 
effect  of  evanescent  color.  But  so 
far  most  of  the  architects  of  Ameri¬ 
can  skyscrapers  have  not  been  able 
to  picture  their  towers  with  the  eyes 
of  a  colorist.  Their  practice  is  to  accent 
form  and  outline  until,  three  hundred 
feet  in  air,  every  detail  of  their  buildings 
appears  as  hard,  and  often  as  cold,  as 
steel.  It  might  be  that  the  character  of 
some  of  those  old  Gothic  towers  might 
be  studied  to  advantage,  whose  tops 
grow  finer  in  scale  toward  the  tip,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  an  illusion  of  distance, 
of  atmosphere,  of  mystery.  In  Renais¬ 
sance  and  modern  towers  the  opposite 
practice  is  followed,  of  coarsening  the 
scale  in  the  upper  heights.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  this  latter  practice  is  good 
architecture  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  other,  the  Gothic  one,  is  more 
surely  art. 

All  in  all.  New  York  may  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  these  giant  structures 
shall  be  completed,  when  they  shoulder 
their  tops  of  terraced  and  pyloned  masses 
high  above  the  skyline  of  the  city,  into 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  sky  in  America. 


At  times,  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
north  and  the  atmosphere  is  crystal,  these 
vast  shapes  will  jut  up  gaunt  and  stark, 
every  line  and  detail  revealed,  as  if  cut 
from  steel,  naked  in  the  cold  blinding 
glare.  But  on  other  days,  when  the  wind 
comes  off  the  sea,  from  the  east  or  south, 
tingeing  the  light  with  a  faint  mellowness 
or  mist,  then  the  towers  will  stand  in  a 
thinnest  dazzling  veil  of  atmosphere,  their 
soaring  outlines  melting  ever  so  slightly 
into  the  blue  sky,  their  vast  flanks  stream¬ 
ing  with  sunshine.  In  this  softer,  slightly 
golden  illumination  they  may  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  harmony  and  mystery  and 
illusion  that  brings  the  final  quality  of  art 
into  architecture. 

These  new  skyscrapers  will  be  the  vis¬ 
ible  symbols  of  the  Zoning  Resolution. 
But  one  should  not  forget  that  they  are 
,but  the  crowning  dramatic  feature  of  the 
deep-lying  new  purpose  of  the  modern 
business  city — of  its  new  structural  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Zoning  Resolution  is  the 
basic  step  in  city  planning;  the  new  city 
planning  that  aims  to  bring  order,  coher¬ 
ence  and  coordination  into  city  life.  The 
older  conception  of  a  city  as  a  formless, 
unrelated  mass  of  blocks,  growing  as  it 
will,  tied  together  by  the  system  of  streets, 
developing  haphazardly — this  no  longer 
serves  the  purpose.  In  New  York  this 
idea  of  a  fungus  has  now  given  way  to 
an  organization  of  well  defined  units 
of  districts  and  neighborhoods,  carefully 
co-ordinated  to  the  plan  of  the  whole 
city.  Such  is  its  theory,  and  New 
York  came  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation. 
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WITH  her  immense  rivers,  America 
is  the  builder  of  mighty  bridges. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
group  spanning  the  East  River  and  con¬ 
necting  Manhattan  Island  with  the  Bor¬ 
oughs  of  Brooklyn  and  of  Queens  in 
Long  Island.  It  is  proposed  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  East  River  bridges  on  the 
other  side  of  Manhattan  with  a  gigantic 
new  one  that  shall  link  New  York  City 
with  the  New  Jersey  communities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  The 
sponsors  of  the  project  intend  it  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  late  war,  to  be  called  the 
Victory  Bridge. 

As  the  illustrations  show,  this  Victory 
Bridge  will  be  far  larger  than  its  prede¬ 
cessors  over  the  East  River.  It  will  be 
larger,  because  the  Hudson  River  is 
wider — its  span  will  be  one-half  mile 
long;  in  width  and  capacity  it  will 
be  much  bigger,  since  the  railroad 
tracks  will  cross  it  on  the  lowest  deck 
in  addition  to  the  traffic  of  rapid  transit, 
motors  and  foot  passengers ;  and  in  the 
monumental  design  of  its  huge  towers  it 
will  be  one  of  the  great  works  of 
architecture  of  the  nation.  A  more  daring 
project  could  hardly  be  conceived,  yet  it 
is  planned  to  be  self-supporting  financial¬ 
ly.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here 
that,  although  in  this  form  the  scheme  is 
new,  the  idea  of  it  is  old.  The  first  defi¬ 
nite  proposal  to  build  a  Hudson  River 
bridge  came  just  before  the  war,  when 
a  joint  commission  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  was  appointed  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  a  bridge 
and  a  tunnel.  A  tunnel  was  chosen  as 


being  more  effective  at  that  time,  but 
since  the  war  the  traffic  difficulties  of 
New  York  have  so  increased  that  the  day 
seems  to  be  drawing  near  when  a  bridge 
will  become  feasible. 

But  whatever  be  the  future  of  this 
proposed  Bridge  of  Victory,  it  is  of  vital 
interest  as  a  design,  and  for  us  its  signi¬ 
ficance  lies  chiefly  in  the  possible  effect 
on  the  city  plan  of  New  York. 

With  the  traffic  tunnel — of  which  the 
construction  has  been  authorized — it  will 
be  the  second  great  link  between  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  New  Jersey.  Doubtless  more 
tunnels  will  be  driven  under  the  river  in 
the  future,  for  the  experts  concerned  in 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel  feel  that 
it  will  be  the  first  of  a  group.  Thus,  by 
virtue  of  these  surface  and  sub-surface 
links,  the  division  created  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  will  be  overcome  and,  in  the 
matter  of  city  plan,  the  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munities,  of  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Wee- 
hawken,  may  become  an  integral  part  of 
New  York.  In  fact,  in  recent  years,  this 
conception  of  planning  New  York  to  in¬ 
clude  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river 
has  been  growing.  It  first  developed 
with  regard  to  the  Port  of  New  York 
which — authorities  who  are  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  local  allegiance  agree — should 
be  conceived  to  include  the  New  Jersey 
as  well  as  the  New  York  waters  sur¬ 
rounding  New  York  Bay.  This  view¬ 
point  includes  the  transportation  system 
of  the  whole  Metropolitan  district,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  terminal  systems  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  that  radiate  into  New  York  City,  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  railroads 
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serve  both  the  Port  of  New  York  and 
New  York  City,  and  the  traffic  conges¬ 
tion,  which  has  grown  up  in  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  of  freight,  its  trans¬ 
fer  and  exchange,  threatens,  unless  it  be 
promptly  and  radically  solved,  to  injure 
permanently  the  Port  and  the  city.  Heavy 
lighterage  expenses  and  expenses  of  mo¬ 
tor  transport,  resulting  from  the  need  of 
these  services  to  supplement  the  railroads, 
have  laid  a  heavy  burden  of  charges  on 
commerce. 

The  pressure  of  events,  therefore, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  forced  New 
York  City  and  the  New  Jersey  bank  of 
the  river  to  act  together  vigorously  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  both.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  local  interests  and  political  divisions 
still  stand  obstinately  in  the  way — they 
are  in  some  ways  harder  to  overcome 
than  the  tremendous  physical  obstacles 
of  geography.  One  may  gain  a  hint  of 
what  these  are  when  it  is  said  that  the 
more  far-sighted  authorities  interested  in 
the  city  plan  are  coming  to  feel  that  much 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  whole  complex 


problem  of  New  York  City  is  caused  by 
the  congestion  in  Manhattan  Island. 
Manhattan  Island  has  many  functions.  It 
is  a  large. part  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
which  carries  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
the  shipping  of  the  United  States  than 
any  other  Port;  it  is  a  great  railroad 
terminal  and  distributing  center  for 
freight  of  the  adjacent  country  by  rail 
and  motor;  it  is  a  great  market  center; 
and  besides  these  it  carries  on  much  man¬ 
ufacturing- — all  in  addition  to  its  vast 
activities  in  finance,  retail  selling,  real  es¬ 
tate,  its  intellectual  and  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  and  its  own  local  necessities.  The 
long,  narrow  island  can  hardly  hold  them 
all,  and  they  are  all  growing  amazingly. 
Confusion  is  great,  is  increasing,  and 
causes  economic  loss.  The  situation  is 
becoming  intolerable. 

Hence  the  relationship  of  both  tunnel 
and  bridge  to  this  congestion  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island  is  most  significant.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  more  important  even  than  its 
more  obvious  usefulness,  that  of 
providing  better  communications  across 
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the  Hudson  River  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Here  one  must  be 
guarded  in  making  sweeping  statements 
as  to  so  complicated  a  problem,  with  the 
changes  that  the  future  may  bring  to  it, 
which  cannot  all  be  foreseen.  Still,  not¬ 
withstanding  'the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future,  it  may  be  said  that  these  tunnels 
and  bridges  may  be  the  first  step  in 
the  decentralization  of  Manhattan  Island. 
In  other  words,  there  are  many  ac¬ 
tivities  now  carried  on  in  Manhattan, 
such  as  manufacturing,  warehousing 
and  shipping,  that  could  just  as  well 
be  carried  on  outside  the  island, 
provided  quick  transportation  could  be 
liad  in  and  out  of  the  city.  Time,  in 
transportation,  even  more  than  distance, 
may  separate  the  parts  of  a  city,  and  to¬ 
day  it  often  takes  more  time  and  costs 
more — even  where  motor  transport  is 
called  upon — to  bring  freight  from  New 
Jersey  terminals  into  New  York  City 
than  it  does  to  bring  this  same  freight 
from  Pittsburgh  or  Buffalo  to  New  York 


on  the  railroad.  The  delays  on  ferry  and 
lighter,  due  to  congestion,  run  into  hours, 
often  even  more  than  a  day  in  a  trip 
back  and'  forth  across  the  river  by  mo¬ 
tor.  Thus  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  New  Jersey  communities  near 
New  York  Bay  are,  in  the  matter  of 
freight  communication,  as  far  away  from 
Manhattan  Island  as  they  are  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  even  from  Baltimore  or 
Boston.  Under  present  conditions, 
when  quick  delivery  is  required, 
goods  must  be  made  or  stored  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  It  is  this  situation  that  the  bridge 
and  tunnels  should  help  relieve  through 
providing  quick  transportation  and  allow¬ 
ing  business  to  locate  outside  Manhatta'u 
Island. 

An  idea  of  these  factors  will  aid  in 
appreciating  some  of  the  features  of  de¬ 
sign  of  the  proposed  Victory  Bridge.  The 
floor  of  the  bridge  is  very  high  above 
the  water.  This  is,  of  course,  required 
by  the  War  Department,  in  order  to  in- 
,  sure  clearance  for  ocean-going  ships. 
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But  this  height  has  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  allowing  the  New  Jersey  end  of 
the  bridge  to  rest  upon  the  Weehawken 
heights — -the  continuation  of  the  famous 
Palisades — that  stand  back  about  one  mile 
from  the  pierhead  line.  This  ridge  has 
been  another  natural  barrier,  parallel  to 
the  river  and,  with  it,  dividing  New  York 
City  from  New  Jersey,  interrupting  com¬ 
munication.  So,  by  placing  the  approach 
to  the  bridge  on  its  top,  the  obstacle  of 
the  ridge  is  in  large  part  overcome.  The 
railroad  tracks  and  other  types  of  trans¬ 
port  carried  by  the  bridge  may  discharge 
directly  into  the  big  trunk  railroads  and 
into  their  terminals  and  classification 
yards,  which  are  located  in  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  meadows  west  of  the  ridge. 
On  its  New  York  end,  the  bridge  abuts 
at  a  point  near  the  western  approaches 
of  the  three  East  River  bridges  referred 
to,  as  the  map  shows.  This  arrangement 
will  facilitate  traffic  between  New  Jersey 
and  Brooklyn.  In  time,  if  such  cross¬ 
traffic  should  cause  too  much  congestion 
in  the  streets,  it  could  be  accommodated 
in  short  traffic  tunnels.  One  point,  how¬ 
ever,  concerning  the  Manhattan  end  is 
not  made  clear  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bridge ;  that  is,  what  function  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  ten  railroad  tracks  arriv¬ 
ing  this  part  of  New  York  City? 

From  these  considerations  one  gains 
an  idea  of  the  complex  character  of  this 
colossal  scheme.  Other  details  there  are, 
such  as  a  system  of  warehouses,  stores, 
commercial  buildings,  etc.,  to  be  con- 
:  structed  under  the  approaches  of  the 
I  bridge,  at  each  end.  The  space  in  the 
j  towers  can  also  be  utilized. 

But,  we  may  well  ask,  will  not  the  me¬ 
morial  ideal  be  swallowed  up  in  this  fast 
I  scheme  of  transport  and  of  commerce? 
I 


Such  a  question  is  indeed  pertinent.  One 
may  acknowledge  frankly  that  unscru¬ 
pulous  interests  have  used  the  sacred 
symbolism  of  the  memorial  in  more  than 
one  case  as  an  alluring  disguise  for  a 
materialistic  business  “proposition,”  that 
could  not  succeed  otherwise.  Certainly, 
the  objection  to  any  utilitarian  character 
in  a  memorial  is  a  sound  one.  There  are, 
however,  peculiar  cases  which  meet  this 
objection,  and  a  colossal  bridge  is  one. 
This  bridge  is,  besides,  intended  as  a 
monument  to  Victory  rather  than  as  a 
memorial.  Who  has  not  felt  his 
imagination  kindle  as  he  crossed  a 
great  bridge  suspended  over  the  mouth 
of  a  river  at  a  huge  port,  its  water  teem¬ 
ing  with  great  ships  from  all  the  harbors 
of  the  seven  oceans,  and  little  craft;  its 
banks  lined  with  splendid  docks,  behind 
them  towering  the  skyline  of  a  city?  To  a 
myriad  of  humans  that  traverse  the  East 
River  Bridges  each  day,  the  trip  is  al¬ 
ways  an  event  which  lifts  them  a  little 
above  the  materialism  of  life.  Is 
not  this  exaltation  just  the  impression 
that  a  monument  of  victory  should  give? 
There  is  no  better  symbol  for  a  me¬ 
morial  than  a  tower,  and  the  two  huge 
pylons,  designed  by  Mr.  Bossom,  that 
support  the  suspension  cables,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  memorial  character  in¬ 
separable  from  a  bridge  of  victory — one 
tower  devoted  to  New  York  and  one  to 
New  Jersey,  and  to  be  used  for  no  other 
utilitarian  purpose  than  their  function  of 
supporting  the  cables.  Such  towers  are 
fit  memorials,  both  in  their  splendid  mon¬ 
umental  architecture  and  in  their  incom¬ 
parable  position  astride  a  great  river 
where  it  enters  the  sea — the  portals  of 
a  huge  city  and  of  two  states. 
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English  Archifedura!  Decoration 

TSt/  and  Measured  Dtaw- 
inos  by  Albert  E  BuHocL 

Part  XV-3.  The  Period  (Continued), 


The  English  people  have  a  natural 
sense  of  adoration  for  the  prime 
organizer  or  master  mind  in  any 
movement  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who 
may  have  an  equal  right  of  recognition. 
This  is  especially  patent  when  treating  of 
architectural  biography. 

Jones  was  believed  to  be  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  the  design  for  the  quadrangle 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  until  it 
was  proven  that  there  was  no  stable  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  having  visited  that  city  dur¬ 
ing  any  period  of  his  career.  Hubert  le 
Sueur  was  next  associated  with  this  work, 
because  he  was  known  to  have  executed 
the  bronze  figures  in  the  niches  over  the 
colonnade,  after  which  it  was  stated  to 
have  been  undoubtedly  designed  by 
Flemish  hands,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  detail.  No  one,  however,  appears 
to  have  suggested  the  possibility  that  the 
architect  was  in  point  of  fact  the  master 
mason  who  built  Cornbury,  erected  the 
porch  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  and  the 
arches  to  the  physic  garden,  and  who  had, 
moreover,  spent  some  years  in  Holland 
prior  to  the  creation  of  his  work-shop  in 
Long  Acre,  London.  This  mason,  Nicho¬ 
las  Stone,  had  an  agent  in  Oxford  in  the 
person  of  his  cousin,  Gabriel  Staces, 
with  whom  he  was  in  continual  commun¬ 
ication  for  the  supply  of  material  for 
Cornbury  and  many  other  works  there, 
including  mural  tablets  erected  in  the 
various  colleges,  as  Merton,  Christ 
Church,  etc.,  and  had  employed  Le  Sueur 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Stone  carried  out  his  own  designs  for 
additions  to  churches  in  Amsterdam  when 
working  with  his  father-in-law,  Pieter 
de  Keyser,  and  was  quite  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  in  both  capacities. 

The  biographers  of  Inigo  Jones  have 
assumed  that  all  architectural  works  ex¬ 


ecuted  by  Stone  were  originally  designed 
by  Jones. 

As  with  Inigo  Jones,  so  it  is  with  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  Robert  Adam. 

Barley  competed  with  Adam  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  much  work  of  equal  merit,  and 
Carter,  a  contemporary  of  Chippendale, 
anticipated  the  style  which  subsequently 
developed  into  the  Adam  manner.  These 
men  culled  their  information  from  the 
same  sources,  namely,  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  particular  the  publications  of  re¬ 
searches,  designs  of  men  like  Cauvet  and 
engravings  of  that  inspired  genius  Pira¬ 
nesi.  There  were  also  many  French  deco¬ 
rators  of  the  period  whose  works  were 
known  in  England,  like  Bellanger,  Ber- 
thault,  Krafft  and  Sombre.  Some  of 
their  features  were  directly  plagiarized  by 
English  decorators,  especially  the  works 
of  Berthault  and  Lemoine  le  Romain. 

Inspired  as  was  Inigo  Jones  by  the 
works  of  Palladio  and  the  writings  of 
Vitruvius,  Robert  Adam  was  in  like 
manner  subject  to  the  influences  of  Pira¬ 
nesi.  This  engraver  was  remarkable  for 
his  original  compositions  of  architectural 
subjects,  depicting  ruins  and  restoring 
them  by  the  medium  of  his  versatile  na¬ 
ture.  In  details  his  motifs  formed  the 
fountain  head  of  the  Adam  period  of 
art,  from  the  ram’s  head  and  winged 
griffins  to  the  fluting  and  beading  which 
accompanied  the  Greek  honeysuckle  or¬ 
nament  that  adorns  most  of  the  work  of 
the  age. 

Yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  only 
source  of  inspiration.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Raphael’s  gallery  at  the  Vatican  and 
the  fifteenth  century  work  from  the 
Cathedral  at  Pavia  received  more  than 
passing  notice  by  the  eighteenth  century 
designers. 

Some  of  the  unexecuted  designs  of  Sion 
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House  were  conceived  with  the  assistance 
o£  Piranesi,  whose  grand  manner  was 
the  source  from  which  the  general  plan 
appears  to  have  been  evolved. 

Nor  was  Adam  the  only  English  archi¬ 
tect  who  was  directly  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Piranesi,  the  publication  of 
which  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Born  in  1720,  he  published  his 
first  engravings  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
continued  to  execute  most  elaborate  work 
until  his  death  in  1778,  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  fortnight.  His  series  of  chimneypieces 
and  vases  indicate  a  highly  technical 
skill,  both  in  engraving  and  design,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  while  his  representations  of  the 
various  palaces  and  ancient  ruins  of  his 
country  are  very  truthfully  portrayed. 

Robert  Adam  and  his  coterie  of  Italian 
assistants  would  have  immediate  access 
to  these  designs,  owing  to  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  two  men ;  and 
when  James  Adam  visited  Italy  Piranesi 
was  in  his  fortieth  year  and  at  the  height 
of  his  career. 

What  perhaps  is  most  evident  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  the  styles  of  in- 
erior  decoration  is  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  vogue  developed  in  far  reach¬ 
ing  districts  of  England. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
John  Wood  of  Bath,  who  designed  Buck- 
land  in  Berkshire  for  Sir  Robert  Throck¬ 
morton  and  Stanlinch  in  Wiltshire  for 
Mr.  Henry  Dawkins,  apart  from  his  ex¬ 
tensive  works  in  the  city  of  Bath.  While 
John  Carr  of  York  executed  Thoresby 
Lodge,  Nottinghamshire,  for  the  Duke 
of  Kingston;  Oakland  House,  Cheshire, 
for  Sir  Peter  Leicester;  Harwood 
House,  Yorkshire,  for  Edwin  Lascelles, 
and  Constable  Barton,  Yorkshire,  for  Sir 
Marmadiike  Wyvill. 

Of  the  lesser  known  men  we  have  S. 
Leadbetter,  the  author  of  Newnham,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  the  seat  of  Earl  Harcourt,  and 
J.  Sanderson,  who  was  associated  with 
Smith  (probably  of  Warwick)  in  the 
erection  of  Kertlington  Park,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  for  Sir  James  Dashwood,  and 
Stratton  Park,  Hampshire,  for  the  Duke 


of  Bedford.  J.  James  was  the  architect 
of  Sir  Gregory  Page’s  seat  at  Blackheath, 
Kent,  and  R.  Morris,  the  author  of 
Thomas  Wyndham’s  House  at  Hammer¬ 
smith,  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of 
Burlington  in  the  designs  lor  Kirby  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  for  John  Thompson,  Esq. 

These  last  mentioned  buildings  were 
executed  earlier  in  the  century  than  the 
period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing; 
but  the  publication  of  the  designs  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  “Vitruvius 
Britannius”  were  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  first  three  volumes  by  Colin 
Campbell  as  a  guide  to  architects  of  the 
standard  works  of  renown. 

Books  dealing  with  furniture  were 
scarce  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Shera¬ 
ton  states  that  he  had  seen  one  which 
was  apparently  published  before  Chip¬ 
pendale’s  “Director,”  which  latter  ap¬ 
peared  in  1754.  The  third  edition  of 
Thomas  Sheraton’s  book,  “The  Cabinet- 
Makers  and  Upholsterers  Drawing 
Book,”  in  four  parts,  saw  the  light  in 
1802,  and  contains  many  designs  by 
Sheraton  and  G.  Terry  executed  in  1793 
and  1794.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Leeds  and  Manchester  Price  Books,  the 
latter  appearing  in  1810,  with  drawings 
by  Shearer,  Hepplewhite  and  Casement; 
after  which  numerous  works  were  placed 
on  the  market  dealing  with  various  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  house  both  modern  and 
ancient.  In  1834  Shaw  published  his 
series  of  measured  drawings  of  Jacobean 
houses,  which  is  a  standard  work  of 
great  value ;  while  J.  C.  Richardson  was 
an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  same 
period  of  research.  His  large  collection  of 
drawings,  housed  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  are  finished  with  great 
care  and  afford  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
student’s  library. 

In  1879  Charles’s  “Compiler”  was  pub¬ 
lished,  embracing  the  work  of  many  of 
the  better  examples  appearing  in  previous 
publications,  including  designs  by  Per- 
golesi,  R.  Adam,  W.  &  J.  Pain,  W. 
Thomas  and  certain  French  architects, 
with  a  view  to  putting  on  record  in  one 
volume  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
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STAIRCASE  CEILING— BEACON  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK,  GLOUCESTER. 


HALL  CEILING-BEACON  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK,  GLOUCESTER. 
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STAIR-CASE  CEILING  AT 
BEACON  HOVSB-PAINSWICK. 


STAIRCASE  CEILING  —  BEACON 
HOUSE,  PAINSWICK,  GLOUCESTER. 


DETAIL  OF  CHIMNEYPIECE. 
DESIGNED  BY  PERGOLESl. 


CHIMNEY- PJECE  DESIGNED  W 

PER.GOLB&1  1784'. 


CHIMNEYPIECE  DESIGNED  BY  PERGOLESL. 
(FOR  SCALE,  SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE.) 


DESIGN  BY  PERGOLESl .  m4-. 


PANEL  DESIGN  BY  PERGOLESl. 


Tt  Psl  1793- 


Ormament  Painted  Panel 


PANEL  DESIGN  BY  SHERATON. 


CORNICE  AND  FRIEZE,  ADAM  PERIOD,  ABOUT  177S.  IN  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM.  , 

Georgian  rooms  in  the  Victoria  and  Al-  ' 
bert  Museum,  which  have  already  been 
illustrated  in  these  pages.  Ornament  for 
ornament’s  sake  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  theme  of  this  era  of  decoration. 

The  ram’s  head  and  husk  festoon  figure  ; 
in  some  of  the  designs  of  James  Gibbs 
as  early  as  1739,  who  had  among  his: 
vases  some  hexagonal  shaped  designs  i 
anticipating  work  which  was  executed 
similarly  during  the  Adam  period.  Gibbs 
was  in  point  of  fact  a  particularly  skilful ; 
designer  from  a  decorator’s  standard;:! 
and  although  his  cartouches  are  sorne-;l 
what  heavy  and  lack  the  grace  attending:: 
some  earlier  examples,  his  other  features: 
were  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  dec-  ' 
orative  use  and  obviously  appropriate  to 
the  general  work  of  the  period  of  its 
vogue.  It  was  Chambers’s  publication 
which  brought  about  the  pagoda  like  fin-j. 
ish  in  China  cabinets,  sideboards  and  the. 
like,  as  with  the  ecoineurs  or  angle  “what-| 
nots”  (as  they  were  called  in  the  Victor-: 
ian  era). 

The  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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more  notable  designers  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article  are  drawn  from  the  latter  work 
and  Sheraton’s  book  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  peculiarities  of  various  artists  who 
assisted  or  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Robert  Adam. 

The  particular  skill  of  Pergolesi  lay  in 
the  practicability  of  most  of  his  designs, 
together  with  a  certain  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  which  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  while 
men  like  W.  Thomas,  N.  Wallis  and  W. 
&  J.  Pain  carried  out  the  Adam  manner 
with  evident  zest.  Works  of  the  Chip¬ 
pendale  era  by  Ince  and  Mayhew^  and 
Abraham  Swan,  although  exhibiting  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  gave  expression  to  a  piracy  of 
French  cult  and  plagiaristic  tendency  in 
the  incorporation  of  certain  features  of 
the  earlier  styles.  In  dealing  with  orna¬ 
ment  the  play  on  the  husk  motifs  is  no¬ 
ticeable  with  the  work  of  Swan,  whose 
stvle  in  execution  is  very  like  the  two 
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ury  witnessed  the  Greek  revival  which 
Cockerell  produced  in  its  fullness,  Sir 
fohn  Soane  with  certain  modifications 
md  predilections  of  his  own,  and  Thomas 
Tope  with  the  addition  of  Pompeian 
md  Egyptian  features.  The  phrase, 
lowever,  was  not  successful  in  producing 
i  new  style,  each  strove  with  Chinese 
ixactitude  to  reproduce  given  objects 
vith  the  evident  result  that  inventive  con¬ 
tention  became  a  lost  art,  and  a  very 
:onfused  state  prevailed  that  terminated 
vith  the  type  of  work  which  produced 
he  1851  Exhibition  of  London  and  the 
i’aris  Exhibition  of  1878,  when  the  pan¬ 
elling  became  heavily  molded  and  the 


panels  were  carved,  inlaid  or  painted 
with  much  elaboration  but  little  soul. 

The  redeeming  features  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  were  the  genius  of  Alfred  Stevens 
in  decoration  and  the  garden  work  of 
George  Devey  and  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Had  it  not  been  for  men  of  this  stamp, 
the  century  would  have  been  devoid  of 
artistic  expression  other  than  what  was 
produced  by  the  Gothic  revivalists  and 
the  architects  who  laid  out  the  West  End 
of  London  on  sound  principles  of  town- 
planning  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who 
were  actively  measuring  and  executing 
reproductions  of  examples  of  earlier 
periods. 


MODERN  REPRODUCTION  OF  MIRROR  IN  STYLE  OF  INCE  &  MAYHEW. 
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WINNING  DESIGNS  in  the  COMPETITION 
FOR  THE  FELLOWSHIP  in  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  in  ROME 


The  prize  designs  published  here¬ 
with  display  a  soundness  of  con¬ 
ception  and  a  maturity  of  execu¬ 
tion  which  one  hardly  expects  to  find 
among  young  designers  who  are  scarcely 
a  year  out  of  the  architectural  schools. 
Indeed,  the  first  prize  design  challenges  a 
comparison  with  the  better  work  of  ex¬ 
perienced  architects.  The  designs  picture 
a  “Memorial  to  a  Great  ^vlan,”  who, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
program,  could  be  none  other  than  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt.  The  monument  is  planned 
for  a  site  on  an  eminence,  the  site  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  the 
building  not  over  two  hundred  feet  in  its 
largest  dimension ;  and  it  is  to  commemo¬ 
rate  in  a  triple  manner  services  in  citizen¬ 
ship,  in  science  and  in  letters.  The  in¬ 
terior  was  to  be  designed  as  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architec¬ 
ture,  with  mural  paintings  and  sculpture 
symbolizing  achievements  in  science  and 
in  letters. 

A  very  simple  program ;  and  because 
it  is  so  simple-,  it  inspires — if  the  designer 
has  the  power — a  monument  of  tremen¬ 
dous  single  impression.  When  such  unity 
is  rendered  expressively  in  beautiful 
form,  architecture  has  the  essentials  of  a 
masterpiece.  How  finely,  even  exquisite¬ 
ly,  these  qualities  can  be  symbolized  as  a 
memorial  may  be  perceived  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  Mr.  Smith’s  winning  design — 
in  the  plan,  with  its  one  simple,  stately 
chamber;  in  section,  with  its  mural  and 
sculptural  decorations ;  and,  in  elevation, 
with  its  splendid  classic  mass  and  model¬ 
ing  reminiscent  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Halicarnassus  of  Hellenic  Greece.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  triple  character  of  the  memo¬ 


rial,  yet  this  division  is  so  carefully  sub¬ 
ordinated  that  the  singleness  of  impres¬ 
sion  is  not  weakened.  In  the  other  de¬ 
signs  the  threefold  purpose  has  brought 
something  of  diffusion. 

The  author  of  this  fine  conception  is 
Mr.  James  Kellum  Smith,  A.  B.  Am¬ 
herst  and  A.  M.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  an  American  artist  of  American 
ancestry  and  American  art  education.  He 
is  at  present  in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead 
and  White.  Of  much  the  same  character 
are  the  winners  of  the  second  and  third 
prizes,  Leland  King  Cardwell,  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  and  Warren  L.  Hindenacli, 
B.  S.  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
M.  S.  Harvard.  To  architects  this  suc¬ 
cess  of  native  artists  may  cause  no  sur¬ 
prise,  but  it  may  well  be  noted  in  certain 
art  circles  outside  architecture  where  the 
myth  has  grown  up  that  American  art 
is  possible  only  if  produced  by  aliens. 
Like  many  another  nineteenth  century  as¬ 
sumption  regarding  art,  this  myth  takes 
little  account  of  fact,  which  appears  to 
be  that,  no  matter  how  great  any  art 
may  be,  or  how  cosmopolitan  may  be  its 
appeal,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  symbol  of 
native  and  local  flavor.  Unless  it  is  na¬ 
tive  and  local  it  can  hardly  be  fundarnen- 
tal  and  true  and  vivid — and  it  certainly 
cannot  have  the  personality  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  which  is  always  racy  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  locality. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  may 
well  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of 
this  competition  for  its  fellowship  in  arch¬ 
itecture,  and  its  sponsors  may  feel  that 
their  fine  ideal  of  art  education  is  bearing 
fruit. 
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This  chapter,  which  is  the  third  one 
on  interiors  of  the  series,  con¬ 
cerns  that  part  of  the  art  of  in¬ 
teriors  known  as  “interior  decoration.” 
Interior  decoration  is  the  art  of  furnish¬ 
ing  and  of  finishing  interiors,  and  in 
practice  it  usually  covers  the  scheme  of 
color  and  of  finish,  and  the  arrangement 
of  furniture,  hangings,  art  objects  and 
other  decorations.  It  is  true,  the  ablest 
designers  do  not  thus  restrict  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “interior  decoration,”  but 
these  are  still  in  the  minority.  Too  com¬ 
monly,  interior  decoration  is  an  art  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  design  of  the 
interior. 

It  is  not  necessary,  even  if  needs  of 
space  did  not  forbid,  to  cover  in  these 
pages  the  whole  range  of  interior  deco- 
oration.  The  principles  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  art  specialty  are  now  well  estab¬ 
lished- — or  re-established,  it  is  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say — in  the  United  States,  both 
in  actual  designs  and  in  excellent  writ¬ 
ings.  Consequently,  only  certain  truths 
regarding  them  need  be  emphasized. 
These  are,  first,  the  relationship  of  in- 
"erior  decoration,  as  commonly  practised, 
"o  the  whole  art  of  interiors  in  the  small 
rouse;  second,  certain  principles  of  style 
and  good  taste  in  interior  decoration ; 
and,  third,  the  more  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  design  that 
anderlie  interior  decoration  in  all  its 
nultitude  of  arts  and  crafts.  For  this 
atter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  the 
•eader  to  the  better  technical  writings  on 
nterior  decoration.  As  regards  the  first 
wo  subjects  much  has  already  been  set 
iorth  in  previous  articles  of  the  series. 


If  one  would  state  the  whole  charac¬ 
ter  of  interior  decoration  in  a  sentence, 
one  might  say  that  it  concerns  the  funda¬ 
mental  aesthetic  principles  common  to 
all  the  arts  in  their  specific  application 
to  the  great  variety  of  arts  and  crafts 
which  are  combined  in  interior  design. 
These  principles,  under  the  name  of  Pure 
Design,  should  be  understood,  because 
they  are  of  vital  importance  in  the 
modern  world  of  art.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  arts,  which  have  become  so  diver¬ 
sified,  so  specialized,  so  out  of  touch 
one  with  another,  drifting  away  from 
the  main  current  of  the  stream  of  art, 
a  great  need  has  arisen  to  seek  again 
the  fundamental  principles  of  beauty. 
Since  beauty  can  hardly  be  formulated 
mathematically,  design  has  been  studied 
as  the  thing  nearest  to  it.  Through 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  de¬ 
sign,  it  is  hoped  to  reestablish  art  on  its 
ancient  bases  of  soundness  and  coher¬ 
ence.  This  task  of  formulating  basic 
principles  is  now  well  under  way,  and, 
in  some  arts  at  least,  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  principles  is  now  well 
understood. 

The  progress  towards  a  return  to  the 
normal  in  art  is  very  recent.  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton  in  her  book,  “The  Decoration 
of  Houses,”  Scribner’s  Sons,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1897,  says  in  her  concluding 
chapter,  “Many  hold  that  in  questions  of 
taste  Gefiihl  ist  dies;  while  those  who 
believe  that  beyond  the  oscillations  of 
fashion  certain  fixed  laws  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned  have  as  yet  agreed  upon  no 
definite  formula  defining  their  belief.  In 
short,  our  civilization  has  not  yet  devel- 
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oped  any  artistic  creed  so  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  may  be  invoked  .  .  . 

without  risk  of  misunderstanding.”  Mrs. 
Wharton,  however,  excepts  architecture 
and  the  allied  arts,  because  in  them 
“beauty  depends  on  fitness,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  requirements  of  life  are  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  of  fitness.”  Twenty-five  years 
has  made  this  latter  statement  seem  al¬ 
most  primitive.  The  former,  however, 
was  altogether  prophetic.  For,  in  view 
of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  standing  in  art  and 
letters,  and  her  wide  knowledge  of  Euro¬ 
pean  thought,  one  must  suppose  that  she 
spoke  conservatively  in  thus  describing 
the  want  of  basis  and  of  purpose  in 
late  nineteenth  century  art. 

When  a  need  is  pressing  in  the  world, 
some  one  usually  arises  to  meet  it.  Still, 
it  is  surprising  that,  a  few  years  after 
Mrs.  Wharton’s  statement,  Mr.  Denman 
Waldo  Ross,  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts  at 
Harvard  University,  completed  a  formu¬ 
lation  of  principles  of  design,  as  the 
aesthetic  principles  common  to  all  the 
arts  irrespective  of  time  or  conditions. 


His  system,  with  its  clear  statement  and 
clear  terminology,  but  slightly  altered 
since,  has  stood  the  test  both  of  theory 
and  of  practice.  His  theory  of  pure  de¬ 
sign  has  been  recently  applied  to  the  art 
of  interior  decoration,  and  it  forms  the 
basis  of  the  best  writings  on  the  subject. 
If  the  reader  would  study  these  writings 
with  discrimination,  he  should  under¬ 
stand  something  of  their  basic  theory; 
and,  equally  important,  since  a  formula¬ 
tion  of  theory  is  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
he  might  well  know  its  place  in  the  trend 
of  thought  of  the  times. 

The  twentieth  century,  in  its  task  of 
restoring  order  in  the  nineteenth  century 
confusion  in  art,  was  forced  to  analyze 
the  causes  of  disaster.  In  older,  more 
spontaneous  times,  these  principles  were 
accepted  instinctively,  as  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  were  handed  down  in  the 
form  of  customs  and  habits  and  under¬ 
standings,  in  the  lore  of  art,  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation,  from  groups  to 
groups,  and  from  artist  to  artist. 
Furthermore,  the  arts  were  not  so  sepa- 
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rate  as  now,  being  instead  mostly  joined 
with  architecture.  Artists  were  often 
masters  of  several  arts  at  once.  Hence 
there  was  no  great  need  either  to  detach  a 
body  of  abstract  principles  fundamental 
to  all  the  arts,  nor  to  distinguish  for¬ 
mally  between  theory  and  practice  in 
any  one  art.  The  unity  of  brain  and 
hand  and  heart  was  absolute.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  normal  one,  and  the  one 
which  the  twentieth  century  is  striving 
to  reestablish.  Already  it  is  far  along  on 
the  journey  towards  the  goal. 

To  appreciate  the  recent  progress  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  how  far  we 
have  advanced  beyond  our  starting  point 
in  the  last  century.  We  now  see,  I 
think,  that  the  nineteenth  century  was 
an  age  of  revolution — revolution  in  all 
respects,  in  thought,  politics  and  in  the 
mechanical  and  economic  structure  of 
society.  In  such  an  abnormal  setting  art 
was  bound  to  be  abnormal.  How  could 
art  flourish  in  an  age  of  unrelated 
specialist  experimentation  and  in  the 
chaos  of  theories  arising  therefrom ! 


Could  art  be  sound  in  a  century  given 
over  to  extremes  of  individualism,  of 
egotism,  of  an  undiscriminating  natural¬ 
ism  ;  in  an  age  that  was  addicted  to  a 
spurious  cosmopolitanism  and  to  a  search 
for  programmes  of  philosophical  abso¬ 
lutes  !  How  could  a  sense  of  form  and 
of  order  and  of  reason,  or  wholesome¬ 
ness  and  spontaneity — which  are  at  the 

;  basis  of  art- — ^be  retained  in  such  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions ! 

But  if  the  culture  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  unfavorable  for  art,  so  also 
were  the  economic  and  mechanical  up¬ 
heavals  of  the  period.  These  are  still  in 
process,  though  some  keen  observers  are 
willing  to  say  that  present  extremes  can¬ 
not  continue  much  longer.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  to  realize  is,  that  the  existing 
complication  and  subdivision  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  structure  of  society  cause  an 
insidious  complication  and  subdivision  of 
the  thought  produced  in  it.  Thought  is 
" pyramided,”  as  well  as  finance  or  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  tendency  towards  an  over¬ 
complicated,  top  heavy  culture  should  be 
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counteracted  in  every  possible  way,  if 
we  are  once  again  to  attain  the  normal. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  art, 
in  ihe  ninetentb  century,  design — and 
beauty — dropped  away  until  it  became  no 
more  than  an  incident,  or  else  disap¬ 
peared  altogether.  Conflicting  views  on 
art  sprung  up.  Art  was  a  mysterious 
personal  power  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
dividuals — a  divine  gift  to  favored 
apostles,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a 
species  of  rare  mental  disease.  Art  was 
a  matter  of  reviving  historic  styles,  or  of 
the  looting  of  them  all  under  the  labels 
of  “eclecticism”  or  of  “cosmopolitanism.” 
It  was  the  expression  of  the  age  or  of 
the  world  spirit.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
by-product  of  literature.  In  architec¬ 
ture.  it  was  often  a  phase  of  mechanics. 
Thus  you  will  find  that  much  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  art  criticism  is  ba'=!ed  on 
almost  any  other  premises  than  the  es¬ 
sential  ones — pure  design,  and  style. 
Amid  all  their  disagreements  and  pursuit 


of  side  issues,  artists  and  critics  were  ; 
usually  willing  to  forsake  the  worship  > 
of  art  for  the  delights  of  personal  com¬ 
bat.  in  upholding  the  theories  of  some  , 
loved  master  against  all  comers.  ; 

The  present  temper  is  to  seek  agree¬ 
ment  on  essentials.  But  the  few  survivors  i 
of  the  old  guard  will  not  surrender,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  who  hold  a  ' 
vested  interest  in  the  occult  and  individu-  ; 
alistic  conception  of  art  should  resist  i 
valiantly  any  attempt  to  regain  the  nor-  : 
mal.  As  stated  above,  the  aim  is  now  to  j 
separate  from  its  applications  in  style  and 
technique  in  the  various  arts  a  body  of 
underlying  theory  that  shall  guide  the  arts  |l 
and  that  shall  harmonize  art  as  a  whole. 
This  was  not  so  necessary  in  simpler 
ages,  when  these  principles  were  more 
or  less  consciously  grasped;  but  now  in 
our  complex  times,  when  the  many  arts 
are  so  separated  and  so  expertized,  it 
seems  indispensable.  Otherwise  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  of  business  would  de- 
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stroy  art,  by  shattering  it  into  bits  with 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor. 

Thus  pure  design  is  pure  theory,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  take  into  account 
utility  or  expression  or  function  or 
style,  or  even  the  technique  of  any  one 
art.  Though  comparisons  are  risky,  it 
may  be  said  that  Pure  Design  is  to  art 


in  the  individual  artist.  In  other  words,  | 
the  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  interpret  these  f 
universal  principles  of  art  in  terms  of  I 
his  particular  problem  and  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  finds  himself.  And, 
most  necessary  above  all  else,  the  process  h 
should  not  be  a  cold,  intellectual,  ana¬ 
lytical  one.  Brain  and  hand  and  heart 
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what  mathematics  is  to  construction,  or, 
to  use  the  comparison  favored  by  Mr. 
Ross,  what  the  laws  of  rhythm,  harmony 
and  counterpoint  are  to  music.  Pure  de¬ 
sign  is  the  theory;  while  the  application 
of  it  lies  in  the  particular  art,  the  style, 
the  conditions  of  time  and  people  and 
locality,  and,  more  specifically,  in  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  problem  and 


should  work  as  one.  The  artists  must 
feel  as  well  as  think,  if  his  work  is  to  j 
be  inspired.  ^  | 

Since  design  is  not  a  cold,  intellectual,  || 
mechanical  process,  Americans  shottld  be  |j 
on  their  guard  against  being  too  self-con-  j 
scious  in  their  interest  in  abstract  prin-  |» 
ciples.  The  value  of  these  lies  rather  in  [S 
criticism  and  analysis  and  in  teaching,  ^ 
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and  they  become  useful  in  actual  de- 
sign  only  when  they  are  as  second  na¬ 
ture  to  the  designer.  We  should  recall 
the  example  of  France  who  has  main¬ 
tained  her  old  art  lore  and  traditions 
less  impaired  through  the  upheavals  of 
the  nineteenth  century  than  any  other 
nation.  Her  art  is,  therefore,  more  free 


the  best  formulation  of  the  principles  of 
design  that  the  world  is  seeking  seems  to 
be  that  of  Mr.  Denman  Waldo  Ross. 
It  is  contained  in  his  book,  “Theory  of 
Pure  Design.” 

Mr.  Ross  had  fully  worked  it  out  in 
his  lectures  given  in  1904,  and  subse¬ 
quent  revision  has  made  no  great  changes 
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I 
I 

and  imaginative  than  ours ;  and,  as 
Americans  return  to  fundamentals,  they 
should  seek  a  like  spontaneous  expres¬ 
sion.  The  next  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  the  age  of  twenty  will  easily 
grasp  what  their  fathers  struggled  to  un¬ 
derstand  at  forty,  and  will  ask  why  there 
^Iwas  ever  such  a  pother  made  about  it! 

I  As  I  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 


in  it.  He  has  not  attempted  to  apply 
his  principles  systematically  to  any  one 
art  except  the  art  of  painting,  although 
his  class  teaching  abounds  in  illustra¬ 
tions  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  art. 
The  value  of  his  formulation  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  other  men  have  been 
willing  to  apply  it  in  their  own  fields. 
The  late  Prof.  H.  Langford  Warren 
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drew  freely  on  Mr.  Ross  in  his  splendid 
critical  teaching  of  architecture  at  Har¬ 
vard.  The  result,  in  Warren’s  later 
teaching,  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  great  professors  of  the 
Ecole-des-Bcaux-Arts,  except  that,  as 


This  volume  is  akin  to  a  textbook ;  im¬ 
personal  almost  as  a  textbook  on  geome¬ 
try,  and,  like  a  geometry,  while  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  it  leaves  the  reader  to  work 
out  the  practical  applications  for  him¬ 
self.  Thus  one  cannot  hope  to  master 
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might  he  expected  because  of  the  greater 
strength  of  the  background  of  art  in 
France,  the  Paris  teaching  was  the  more 
imaginative  and  the  more  spontaneous.^ 

All  this  lengthy  statement  of  prin- 
ciiiles  of  design,  and  their  place  in  the 
modern  art  world,  will  aid  the  reader  in 
any  study  of  writings  on  interior  decora¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  to  acquaint  oneself  with 
this  background  at  its  source,  Ross’ 
volume  in  Pure  Design,  referred  to  above. 
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all  its  aspects  in  a  night’s  reading.  Much 
study,  constant  observation,  and,  even 
better,  practice  in  exercises  in  design  are 
desirable.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
principles  of  color.  Principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  color,  in  most  arts,  still  offer  the 
toughest  problem  for  the  designer.  It 
was  the  sense  of  color,  along  with  the 
sense  of  design,  that  became  so  atro¬ 
phied  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  the  significance  of  Pure  Design 
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is  grasped,  and  its  place  in  the  modern 
movement  to  put  art  back  into  the  arts, 
the  next  concern  is  how  soundly  the 
writers  on  interior  decoration  apply  its 
principles  in  that  particular  art. 

In  reading  the  best  recent  American 
works  on  interior  decoration,  it  would 
seem  that  the  writers  had  succeeded  ad- 
mirably  in  applying  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art  in  the  technique  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  but  had  not  been  so 
successful  in  their  application  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  style  and  good  taste.  They  are 
sound  up  to  the  point  where  they  con¬ 
demn  period  art  in  its  strict  historical 
interpretation,  but  they  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  international  and  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  influences.  They  do  not  consider 
national  characteristics  enough,  and  they 
overlook  entirely  the  fundamental  geo¬ 
graphical  factors  in  style — those  of  light, 
color,  atmosphere  and  landscape,  that 
were  previously  mentioned  in  these 
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pages.  ‘Here,  clearly,  is  another  source 
of  confusion ;  here  are  another  conflict¬ 
ing  sets  of  principles  to  be  reconciled. 

Since  the  cosmopolitan  influence  brings 
into  question  the  last  great  factor  in 
style  not  hitherto  considered,  the  whole 
matter  of  style  may  be  set  forth  com¬ 
pletely. 

Style — -which  is  much  the  same  thing 
as  good  taste — is  the  background  of  art 
traditions  of  a  people,  the  stream  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  flows  from  the  past, 
through  the  present,  into  the  future.  The 
character  of  this  background  is  always 
changing,  as  its  principles  are  beirig  in¬ 
terpreted  anew  to  fit  existing  conditions 
of  place  and  time  and  problem.  Some 
of  these  conditions  change  rapidly; 
others  evolve  slowly ;  while  some  of  them 
never  change.  These  factors  may  be 
classified  as  those  of  nature-geographi¬ 
cal.  climatic ;  as  racial  ones ;  as  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  international ;  as  social ;  as 
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! economic  and  mechanical ;  and  as  those 
3f  fashion.  The  geographical  and  cli- 
.natic  ones  are  geological  causes;  they 
are,  therefore,  eternal  for  man’s  pur¬ 
poses,  and  they  will  always  exert  a  de¬ 
termining  influence  on  the  style  of  the 
art  of  a  people.  They  vary  in  different 
regions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Racial 
factors  in  style — national  temperament — 
v^ary  also  by  regions,  and  they  vary  slow¬ 
ly  by  time.  That  is  to  say,  Americans 
will  always  be  American  in  their  art, 
lot  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen;  but,  as 
:he  American  race  grows  older,  or  at  cer- 
:ain  times  is  more  luxuriously  inclined, 
ind  at  others  more  austere,  following 
ihanges  in  its  social  structure,  it  will 
slightly  modify  its  style  from  century  to 
:entury  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
ion.  This  racial  factor  is  probably  the 
me  that  produces  periods  in  style.  Style 
jvill  also  correspond  to  cosmopolitan  in¬ 
fluences  from  time  to  time;  but,  in  any 
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soundly  established  art,  the  international 
influences  will  be  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  native  stream,  receiving  a  distinctive 
native  stamp.  As  to  the  mechanical  fac¬ 
tors  in  style,  some  are  nearly  changeless, 
like  the  use  of  regional  building  materials  ; 
while  others  are  not,  such  as  the  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  the  house.  Of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  factors,  some  of  these, 
too,  change  slowly  or  but  little,  by  cen¬ 
turies  and  generations ;  while  others  vary 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Then,  lastly, 
in  this  classification  of  factors  of  style 
and  good  taste  come  the  evanescent 
ideas  of  fashion  which  vary  from  year 
to  year. 

Thus  style  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
factors :  some  permanent,  others  variable 
and  varying  differently  each  from  the 
other.  None  of  them  can  safely  be 
ignored.  The  problem  of  the  artist  is  the 
decision  of  exactly  how  to  apply  the 
theoretical  principles  of  pure  design  in. 
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any  one  art,  in  a  specific  case,  in  terms 
of  style  and  good  taste. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  factor  ot 
style,  which  I  have  called  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  influence,  is  only  one  item  in  a  com¬ 
plex  series.  It  cannot  be  substituted  for 
the  whole,  yet  that  ninetenth  century 
practice  of  so  doing  still  causes^  con¬ 
fusion  today.  Some  American  designers 
still  follow  it.  How  unsound  this  con¬ 
ception  is  may  gasily  be  realized  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  art  history  of  France. 
The  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the 
baroque,  and  later  of  the  Chinese  and 
classic  art  upon  the  Franch,^  has  been 
carefully  traced ;  but  all  critics  agree 
that  these  influences  were  immediately 
absorbed,  and  the  art  of  France  always 
remained  French.  For  instance,  even  at 
its  height,  the  baroque  was  in  France  a 
French  baroque,  not  Italian  baroque. 

Consequently,  while  American  de¬ 
signers  have  the  whole  world  to  draw 
from  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  if 
they  ’adopt  internationalism  as  a  fetish. 

In  fact,  American  artists  have  been  on 
a  prolonged  spree  of  cosmopolitanism, 
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and  now  they  may  well  settle  down  to 
their  own  style  traditions  for  a  while, 
their  minds  limbered  up  with  new  ideas, 
and  with  the  memory  of  a  gay  experi¬ 
ence  to  stimulate  their  imagination  on  the 
path  of  progress. 

Except  for  this  exaggeration  of  the 
factor  of  internationalism  in  style,  the 
best  books  on  interior  decoration  are  ex¬ 
cellent  indeed.  Perhaps  those  of  a  more 
serious  technical  nature  are  Frank  Alvah 
Parsons’  “Interior  Decoration,  Its  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice,”  1913;  and  Harold 
Donaldson  Eberlein’s  “Practical  Book  of 
Interior  Decoration,”  1919.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  review  either  of  them  here, 
beyond  pointing  out  certain  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  two  books  are  somewhat  paral¬ 
lel  in  plan,  being  roughly  divided  into 
two  parts:  one  dealing  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  pure  design  to 
the  technique  of  interior  decoration;  the 
other  covering  a  historical  survey  of  the 
historic  periods  and  of  the  international 
influences.  Thus  the  two  books  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  admirably.  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  states  general  principles  very  clearly ; 
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"but  in  his  historical  survey  his  chapter 
on  early  American  interiors  is  as  super¬ 
ficial  as  it  well  could  be,  since  it  is 
largely  based  on  the  false  conception 
that  the  early  American  interior  was  a 
somewhat  crude  formula  of  mahogany 
furniture  contrasted  against  white  walls. 
Mr.  Eberlin’s  knowledge  of  American 
art  is  much  sounder,  for  it  is  a  field  that 
he  knows  well.  I  prefer  Mr.  Parsons 
summary  of  historical  periods  in  essen¬ 
tials  ;  but  I  like  Mr.  Eberlein’s  better 
in  details.  The  latter  has  a  better  col¬ 
lection  of  illustrations,  though  here  and 
there  in  them  are  to  be  noted  the  cur¬ 
rent  faults  of  interior  decoration,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  one  of  large,  fat  rectangles 
used  beside  delicate  flowing  curves  and 
complex  forms.  However,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  good  photographs  of  designs  that 
illustrate  specific  principles,  yet  which 
in  all  other  respects  are  faultless. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  recent  writ¬ 
ings  on  interior  decoration,  besides  scores 
of  a  more  special  character  on  furni¬ 
ture,  textiles,  ceramics,  etc.  The  latter 
class  can  hardly  be  considered  here,  and 
only  a  few  words  may  be  spared  for 
the  former.  Miss  Edith  Wharton’s  book 
was,  with  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe’s,  “The 
House  in  Good  Taste,”  1913,  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Eberlein 
and  of  Mr.  Parsons.  Each  contains  much 
sound  wisdom,  but  neither  attempts 
a  technical  discussion  of  principles.  Of 
the  other  books,  most  of  them  are  popu¬ 
lar  like  the  two  just  mentioned,  but,  un¬ 
like  them,  are  too  apt  to  be  superficial. 
One  notes  in  them  the  error  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  lay  down  specific  rules  and  for¬ 
mulae  as  principles.  The  illustrations 
are  often  questionable,  with  designs  that 
are  sometimes  crude  examples  of  the 
mechanics  of  design,  unclothed  by  any 
artistry.  Thus  they  display  that  bad  de¬ 
vice  of  the  modern  decorator,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  groupings  of  minor  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  shape  of  books,  pictures, 
etc.,  around  an  axis.  Except  as  part  of 
a  formal  architectural  motive,  such  as  a 
mantelpiece,  this  practice  is  not  design, 
but  a  substitute  for  it.  It  is  the  formula 
of  the  show  window;  though,  to  judge 
from  some  recent  developments  of  that 


art,  it  might  be  better  to  say,  of  the  third 
rate  show  window.  An  exception  to  the 
rather  mediocre  character  of  many  popu¬ 
lar  books  on  interior  decoration  is  “The 
Effective  Small  House,”  by  Lillian 
Green,  which  contains  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  on  practical  and  economical 
methods  of  decorating  the  small  house. 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  merit  of  her  illustrations. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  these  gen¬ 
eral  works  on  interior  decoration  may  be 
applied  in  terms  of  the  small  house.  This 
is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Economy  rules 
out  elaboration  in  most  cases,  and  small 
dimensions  forbid  the  use  of  the  bulky 
furniture  and  decorations  sometimes 
found  in  large  houses.  The  type  of  de¬ 
sign  and  factors  of  style  also  do  not 
suit  this  kind  of  decoration.  Almost  au¬ 
tomatically,  therefore,  the  small  house  is 
limited  to  the  small,  compact,  practical 
kinds  of  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  were  developed  in  France, 
England,  and  also  in  America.  Of  these, 
French  types  with  their  subtle  curves  in 
their  pure  form  cannot  be  turned  out 
successfully,  except  by  the  most  artistic 
handworkers.  Thus,  for  furniture  that 
is  practical  and  compact,  and  at  the  same 
time  beautiful,  the  decorator  of  the  small 
house  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  work 
on  the  lines  of  the  noted  English  de¬ 
signers  of  the  late  eighteenth  century — 
Sheraton,  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite  and 
the  Brothers  Adam;  and  also  of  the 
slightly  earlier  type  of  design,  less  ex¬ 
quisitely  classic,  but  still  finely  propor¬ 
tioned  and  of  much  charm  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  of  homelike  quality.  These 
latter  may  also  be  better  rendered  by  ma¬ 
chinery  than  the  more  refined  types,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  simple  rectangular  shapes, 
turned  legs  or  spindles,  which  require  only 
a  little  hand  finish,  particularly,  to  soften 
the  hard  edges  made  by  the  machine. 

One  may  only  mention  the  great  op¬ 
portunity  of  house  furnishings  in  the 
textiles,  ceramics,  metal  work  and  art 
objects  of  all  kinds.  In  addition  to  their 
own  reviving  household  arts,  Americans 
have  the  whole  world  to  draw  upon,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
borrow  freely  from  the  international  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  day,  in  the  modern  love 
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of  grace  and  vivacity  and  form,  and  of 
cheerful  glowing  color.  But  they  should 
remember  that  they  are  Americans  at 
the  same  tim'e.  Their  plunder,  even 
when  gathered  from  all  lands  of  the 
earth,  should  be  wrought  into  a  har¬ 
monious  pattern  of  design  in  form  and 
color  and  light,  in  the  expression  of 
American  style  and  good  taste,  in  the 
unity  of  a  picture.  The  work  of  our 
best  designers  proves  that  this  is  their 
conception,  whether  consciously  so  or 
not,  it  does  not  matter.  Indeed,  if  un¬ 


consciously,  it  may  be  all  the  better  art. 
To  quote  the  concluding  sentence  of  Mrs. 
Wharton’s  book,  of  her  prophecy  now 
being  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Ross:  “  .  .  . 

much  that  is  empiric,  much  that  is  con¬ 
fused  and  extravagant,  will  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  application  of  principles  based 
on  common  sense  and  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  proportion.” 

(This  paper  concludes  Mr.  Boyd’s 
series,  published  in  consecutive  issues 
from  November,  1919,  to  June,  1920.) 
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that  which  possesses  desirable  qualities — promotes  success — 
is  Servicable,  Durable — Sound — Reliable  and  Economical. 

Thus  Webster  defined  the  word  Good. 

It  is  a  small  word  with  a  big  meaning — a  word  that  when  used 
with  Bishopric  Stucco  and  Plaster  Base  and  Sheathing  is  not 
abused. 

And  from  the  first  we  ever  made  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
square  feet  that  are  in  daily  use,  it  has  been  ‘‘Good”  and  always 
will  be. 

Bishopric  Stucco  and  Plaster  Base  and  Sheathing  dependability 
and  Exclusive  Patented  features  build  for  efficiency  and 
economy,  in  fact  “Bishopric”  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
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OUR  architecture,  like  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  with  its 
diversity  of  races,  reflects  types 
and  styles  from  every  land.  Underlying 
all  these  differences,  however,  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  theory  of  plan  based  on  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort,  which  makes  the 
American  country  house  a  thing  unique. 

It  is  a  fact,  whether  to  be  regretted  or 
not,  that  practically  every  style  is  repre¬ 
sented.  Besides  the  adaptations  from  our 
own  Colonial,  the  English,  French  and 
Italian,  one  may  find  Japanese  houses, 
Swiss  chalets,  Chinese  pagodas.  East  In¬ 


dian  pavilions  and  even  the  hideous  kart 
nouveau  of  Austria  and  Germany.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  justification  or 
reason ;  in  some  cases,  thanks  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  setting,  the  result  is  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Certainly  the  relationship  of  the 
house  to  its  setting  is  becoming  more  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  public  and  the  architects. 
Often  the  climate  or  an  unusual  site  sug¬ 
gests  some  foreign  treatment ;  Init  when 
an  exotic  style  is  chosen  solely  on  account 
of  some  personal  whim  either  by  the 
owner  or  the  architect,  the  result  is  apt 
to  be  artistic  failure. 
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Our  own  Colonial  style  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
evolved,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
many  books  and  publications  in  France 
and  England  have  given  it  great  attention 
and  praise.  As  a  style,  however,  it  has 
been  misused,  and  even  now  this  type  is 
being  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Great 
Lakes  Region  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
in  many  cases  in  an  inappropriate  way. 
Could  anything  be  more  incongruous  than 
a  white  clapboarded  New  England  farm¬ 
house  in  Southern  California?  Charm¬ 
ing  when  surrounded  by  green  and  over¬ 
hung  with  great  elms,  it  looks  dry  and 
frightened  in  the  bold,  broad  and  often 
bare  landscape  of  the  West. 

We  are  free  in  our  design.  One  might 
say  too  free  at  first  thought,  judging 
from  the  many  experiments  which  have 
resulted  in  failure.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  design  of  great  success,  striking  out 
in  new  lines,  more  than  compensates  for 
a  hundred  failures.  It  has  always  been 
this  way.  The  great  masters  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture  and  architecture  are  re¬ 
membered  by  their  successes,  not  by  their 
failures. 

Interest  in  experiments,  shown  by  new 
departures  in  planning  and  in  trying  out ' 
new  styles,  is  a  sign  of  life  in  our  archi¬ 
tecture  and  has  already  evolved  a  certain 
tytie  of  house  not  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  which  is  more  convenient 
than  anything  ever  done  before  and  often 
of  great  beauty. 

When  a  thing  has  been  well  done  a 
numficr  of  times  and  tried  out  overhand 
over  again  in  every  possible  way,  it_is 
easy  to  do  it  again,  and  the  result  with 
careful  study  is  sure  to  be  good.  It  is, 
however,  apt  to  be  dull,  and  with  con¬ 


stant  repetition  soon  becomes  stale  and 
dry. 

It  is  curious  that  this  year  only  one 
superlatively  good  example  of  the 
American  Colonial  house  has  been  found 
available  for  the  Country  House  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Architectural  Record,  that  of 
Mr.  Andrew  V.  Stout  by  John  Russell 
Pope  (page  353).  The  majority  of 
things  that  could  be  bad  have  strangely 
enough  represented  other  styles  than  our 
own,  showing,  I  think,  that  the  desire 
for  novelty  and  experiment  so  strongly 
marked  in  our  national  life  is  reflected 
in  no  uncertain  way  in  our  architecture. 

When  I  first  returned  to  this  country 
about  ten  years  ago,  after  studying 
abroad  for  several  years,  I  was  very 
much  amused  and  rather  disgusted  by  the 
remark  of  a  charming  and  intelligent 
young  woman,  who  said,  Oh,  Mr. 
tomley,  don’t  you  just  love  period 
rooms?”  The  rage  for  a  Louis  Quinze 
drawing  room  was  even  then  on  the 
wane ;  but  in  many  houses  one  would  go 
through  a  series  of  rooms,  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  Tudor,  the  next  so  called  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  the  next  some  bastard 
French  imitation.  Very  rarely  were  they 
well  carried  out.  Happily  this  extreme 
has  passed,  and  I  think  great  ^credit 
should  be  given  to  the  decorators  in  this 
country  for  their  part  in  forming  and 
improving  the  public  taste.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  American  women  know  more 
and  care  more  about  their  houses,  the 
gardens  and  the  interiors,  than  the  men. 
The  latter  rarely  take  much  interest  in 
their  homes  or  are  willing  to  spare  rnuch 
time  over  them.  Fortunately,  I  believe, 
there  is  a  great  increase  _in  interest  and 
sound  knowledge  and  this  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  among  the  younger  men. 
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While  there  is  still  great  diversity  in  treatment  of  great  beauty.  The  views 
style  in  our  houses,  two  outstanding  facts  from  one  court  to  another,  the  view  of 
may  he  noted :  the  first,  that  the  style  the  house  with  its  high  tower  and  irregu- 
chosen  has  relation  to  the  setting — a  ten-  lar  roof  lines  and  the  charming  garrlens 
deucy  which  is  becoming  increasingly  evi-  with  great  trees  and  extended  views  make 
dent ;  the  second,  that  the  styles  are  being  a  place  of  rare  charm,  it  seems  to  me 
handled  with  greater  knowledge  and  skill,  to  represent  something  that  we  are  driv- 
and  are  treated  with  more  freedom.  Free  ing  for  very  definitely.  (For  additional 
handling  of  style,  instead  of  imitating  plans  and  views  see  Architectural  Record 
some  old  example  and  often  copying  it  for  February,  1918.) 
badly,  is  a  sign  of  life.  The  combination  ‘‘La  Casa  Dracaena”  at  Santa  Bar- 

of  dififerent  styles  and  different  motives  bara  in  a  small  house  in  number  of  rooms, 

in  a  new  way.  so  as  to  fuse  into  a  con-  and  is  placed  in  small  grounds.  It  has 

sistent  whole,  is  constructive  design.  Of  the  magical  quality,  however,  of  giving  an 
all  the  houses  here  illustrated  the  house  impression  of  size  and  space,  both  inside 
of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Blaney  (page  288)  and  out,  resulting  from  great  simplicity 

at  Saratoga,  California,  by  Willis  Polk,  and  directness  in  both  plan  and  design 

best  illustrates  this  point.  The  detail  is  (page  263). 

the  purest  and  most  beautiful  classic,  to  The  landscape  around  the  house  is 

large  extent  lost  in  the  illustration.  The  marvelous — on  one  side  the  mountains  of 
plan  is  original,  taking  the  courts  and  pa-  Southern  California  with  all  their  varied 
tios  of  the  Spanish  and  early  California  color,  snow  and  green,  sunshine  and  hak- 
styles  and  combining  with  their  influence  ing  slopes,  and  on  the  other  the  flat  coun- 

the  practical  necessities  of  a  modern  try  sloping  we.stward  to  the  sea  and  form- 

household.  The  roof  lines  are  Italian  or  ing  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  steep 
early  Spanish,  and  the  Avhole  mass  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains._  The  house  is 

building  is  an  original  and  picturescpie  placed  right  on  the  road  in  order  to  have 
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every  inch  of  land  available  for  private 
gardens.  This  side  of  the  house  has  no 
real  windows,  except  the  guest  room.  The 
other  openings  are  merely  slits  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  but  treated  in  a  very  interesting  way 
by  tiles  built  to  form  grilles.  On  the 
garden  side,  however,  the  house  is  very 
open.  On  the  first  floor  the  studio,  draw¬ 
ing  room  and  dining  room  open  on  the 
terrace,  and  even  the  small  windows  of 
the  spiral  Gothic  staircase  of  stone,  as 
one  mounts  to  the  second  floor,  afford 
delightful  views :  first,  over  the  garden 
and,  then,  the  distant  view  beyond.  On 
the  second  story  is  a  small  loggia,  between 
the  two  bedrooms. 

hir.  Smith  got  his  idea  for  the  house 
from  a  thirteenth  century  Spanish  house ; 
but  while  the  house  has  great  style,  it  is 
not  stylistic.  The  decoration  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  it  might  belong  to  any  period. 
The  plan  of  the  garden  is  very  early  in 
its  type  and  might  well  be  a  garden  of 
the  middle  ages  with  its  high  surrounding 
walls  and  hedges  and  square  parterres 
and  beds,  and  simple  straight  paths  and 
terraces.  The  gardens  are  closely  related 
to  the  house  by  the  terrace  and  walks, 
and  a  straight  path  leads  directly  from 
the  windows  of  the  living  room  out  to  a 
pool  and  thence  across  the  gardens.  The 
garden  is  practically  an  extension  of  the 
plan  of  the  house  and  forms  a  great  out 
door  living  space,  as  useful  and  as  much 
used  as  are  the  interior  rooms.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  'the  small  amount  of 
space  given  to  halls  and  corridors,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  a  small  vestibule  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  staircase.  The  studio,  a  two-story 
room,  extends  from  the  road  side  to  the 
garden  side,  giving  it  perfect  privacy.  To 
go  from  the  living  room  to  the  dining 
room  one  passes  along  the  terrace  outside 
the  house,  a  very  delightful  arrangement 
for  California. 

The  planting  about  the  house  is  imtis- 
ual  and  delightful.  The  garden  beds  are 
bordered  with  low  hedges  enclosing  the 
flowers  and  shrubs,  while  great  trees 
form  a  fine  background  outside  the  gar¬ 
den.  Along  the  side  of  the  house  on  the 
road  the  planting  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  Giant  cactuses  of  many  kinds  make 
a  fine  silhouette  against  the  plain  walls  of 


the  house,  while  small  plants  and  pots  re¬ 
lieve  the  balcony  over  the  entrance  door 
and  give  it  a  quaint  charm. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  as 
straightforward  and  direct  as  the  plan. 
It  is  simple,  even  severe,  in  its  lines,  but 
extremely  interesting  in  composition.  Its 
great  wall  spaces  and  low  tile  roofs  in 
different  levels,  its  picturesque  and  infor¬ 
mal  massing  give  it  an  air  as  charming  as 
it  is  unusual. 

The  tiles  of  the  roof  are  made  in  the 
old  way,  a  square  slab  of  clay  while  wet 
being  moulded  over  the  thigh  of  the  tile 
worker  and  then  baked  but  not  glazed. 
The  soft  red  color  is  very  varied  and 
forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  brilliant 
stucco  of  the  walls.  The  window  frames 
and  sashes,  painted  a  rich  Gothic  blue,  are 
the  only,  brilliant  note  of  color  on  the 
exterior. 

The  interiors  of  the  house  are  as  in¬ 
teresting  and  delightful  as  is  the  exterior 
and  have  a  distinctly  old  world  flavor. 
The  walls  are  treated  in  softly  modelled 
plaster,  and  form  a  fine  background  to 
the  old  Spanish  and  Italian  furniture ; 
while  the  curtains  of  heavy  monk’s  cloth 
harmonize  admirably  with  the  texture  of 
the  walls  and  the  sturdy  beams  and  wood¬ 
work  of  the  ceilings.  This  simple  scheme 
of  backgrounds  is  carried  throughout  the 
house,  and,  with  the  brilliant  velvets  and 
brocades  of  the  upholstery  and  hangings 
on  the  wall,  give  a  restful  but  rich  and 
livable  look  to  all  the  rooms.  Another 
point  that  should  be  particularly  noted 
in  the  illustrations  of  the  interiors  is  the 
dramatic  lighting  of  the  rooms,  the  con¬ 
trasting  strong  shadows  and  bright  lights 
caused  by  the  small  imdraped  windows. 
The  materials  of  the  house  are  of  the 
simplest  sort,  but  frankly  used.  One 
feels  that  here  are  the  essentials. of  good 
design  and  color,  all  superfluous  details 
eliminated  and  the  effect  strong,  direct 
and  beautiful.  The  design  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  successful  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
trasts  in  mass,  in  light  and  shade,  and 
the  interesting  use  of  materials.  There 
is  no  one  touch  of  commercialism  or  in¬ 
sincere  modernism  in  the  entire  place,  in¬ 
side  or  out. 

I  think  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
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we  are  becoming  much  more  frank  in 
our  use  of  materials  than  we  were  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  English  heritage 
of  lath  and  plaster  vaulting  and  false 
stone  work,  which  came  into  vogue  with 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  developed  a  scandalous 
amount  of  fake  design  in  this  country. 
I’aper  wainscot  to  imitate  wood,  wall¬ 
papers  to  imitate  brocades  and  leather, 
plaster  comjiosition  slabs  to  imitate 
colored  marlile,  shingle  roof  to  imitate 
thatch,  tin  ceilings  to  imitate  ornamental 
plaster,  fooled  no  one  and  ruined  our 
])iuldings  and  the  public  taste.  All  this 
fake  and  clap-trap  is  going  out.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  Grant  La  Large 
made  his  bon  mot,  in  defining  American 
architecture  as  “The  art  of  making  one 
material  look  like  another  material, 
which,  if  it  were  real,  would  be  very  ob¬ 
jectionable.”  The  best  of  our  new  work 


shows  that  we  are  breaking  away  from 
this  vicious  habit.  The  simple  houses 
are  made  of  simple  materials,  so  used 
that  they  are  good  looking  in  themselves. 
Beams  and  columns  really  support  in  a 
constructive  way,  instead  of  being  false 
work  set  into  the  framing  afterwards. 
The  very  fact  that  they  are  constructive 
parts  gives  them  a  decorative  effect  when 
properly  spaced  and  arranged. 

The  setting  of  the  American  country 
house  is  usually  less  formal  than  that  of 
the  English  and  the  Gontinental  house. 
The  fondness  for  flower  gardens,  such 
as  one  finds  everywhere  in  England,  is 
lacking,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  begun  to  learn  of  the  joys  of  living 
out  of  doors  as  is  done  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  question  di<  labor  is  more 
difficult  to  solve  here,  and  besides  there 
has  always  been  a  prejudice  against  the 
grouping  of  farm  buildings  and  vegetable 
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DENCE  AT  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL.,  OF 
OEOKCE  WASHINGTON  SMITH,  ARCHITECT. 
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gardens  in  close  relation  to  the  house  as  is 
done  so  much  abroad.  Except  in  the 
Colonial  period,  when  the  formal  Eng¬ 
lish  tradition  made  a  strong  impress  on 
our  early  places,  the  naturalistic  school 
of  landscape  gardening  has  until  recently 
been  almost  universal.  The  Romantic 
movement,  which  started  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
swept  over  England,  influencing  the 
whole  field  of  art,  including  architecture 
and  landscape  gardening,  and  reaching 
this  country  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  turning  the  taste  of 
the  country  toward  informal  landscape 
design,  was  based  not  so  much  on  artifi¬ 
cial  pictiiresqueness  as  upon  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  natural  beau¬ 
ties.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  for¬ 
mal  garden,  the  terrace  and  paved  walks 
adjoining  the  house  and  the  strongly 
marked  entrance  driveway  and  forecourt 
have  been  introduced  and  extensively 
used.  ^  Fine  recent  examples  of  the  fore¬ 
court  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  house  of  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Morris  at 
Haverford,  Pa.,  by  Mellor,  Meigs  and 
Howe  (page  295),  and  the  house  of  Mr. 
Philip  Sears  at  Brookline.  Mass.,  by 
Bigelow  and  MHds worth  (page  317). 
Farm  buildings  are  usually  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  house  and  bear 


no  dose  relation  to  the  design,  as  at  the 
place  of  Mr.  Guernsey  Curran  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  L,  by  Guy  Lowell  (page  324). 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  they  have 
been  so  frequently  placed  near  the  houses 
abroad,  as  our  plan  of  keeping  the  odors 
and  flies  of  the  farmyard  and  stable  far  j 
removed  from  the  houses  seems  greatly  ■; 
preferable  if  not  quite  so  convenient.  The 
vegetable  garden,  with  its  very  necessary 
adjunct,  the  herb  garden,  and  its  plant-  ; 
ing  of  flowers  for  cutting,  is  a  feature  : 
which  we  could  well  develop  further,  i 
to  give  an  added  charm  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try  places. 

One  is  glad  to  note  a  growing  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  out  of  door  living  and  the  use  ■ 
of  shaded  terraces,  arbors  and  gardens,  ' 
as  actual  living  rooms  for  reading,  for 
all  meals  of  the  day,  for  afternoon  tea 
and  for  working.  ^ 

There  is  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  types  of  houses  to  draw  from  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  survey  of  our  recent  country 
house  work.  This  selection  has  been 
made  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  ten¬ 
dencies  in  design  and  the  beauty  of  the 
finished  work,  taking  into  account  the  set-  , 
ting  and  planting.  On  account  of  the  i 
limited  space  available,  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  include  many  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  more  conventional  type.  ' 


PLAN  OF  GARDEN-“CASA  DRACAENA  ” 
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The  house  of  Philip  Goodwin  at  Wood¬ 
bury,  L.  I.,  is  French  in  style,  and  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  composition  and  extremely  hand¬ 
some  in  its  mass  and  detail.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  grades,  exposure  and  position  of 
the  main  road  passing  the  property  pre¬ 
sented  an  unusual  problem.  The  site 
necessitated  building  the  house  on  two 
levels  on  an  “L”  shaped  plan,  with  the 
kitchen,  service  and  kitchen  courtyard, 
dining  room  and  loggia  on  one  floor,  and 
the  entrance  hall,  the  living  room,  library, 
and  principal  bedroom  on  the  floor  above, 
on  a  level  with  the  forecourt.  The  plan  is 
very  well  balanced,  and  the  facade  facing 
the  dining  room  terrace  is  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical.  On  the  entrance  side,  at  the 
junction  of  the  main  body  of  the  house 
and  the  service  wing,  is  placed  an  octago¬ 
nal  tower,  two  stories  in  height,  contain¬ 
ing  the  stair  hall,  which  gives  an  unusual 
and  picturesque  character  to  the  court. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  as  formal  as 
it  well  could  be,  and  yet  it  is  essentially 
livable.  The  drop  from  one  side  of  the 
I  big  room,  with  the  level  court  on  the 
i  other  side,  the  beautiful  staircase  leading 
[  down  as  well  as  up  from  the  entrance 
!  hall,  the  loggia  built  under  the  house  on 
!  the  terrace  side,  and  the  efifect  of  a  bal- 
!  anced  two-story  house  on  one  side,  con¬ 
trasting  with  a  picturesque  one-story 
house  on  the  other  side,  yet  all  consistent¬ 
ly  treated  and  forming  a  perfect  whole, 
[  give  the  house  an  unusual  and  interesting 
character. 

I  The  style  of  the  exterior  is  a  quite 
strict  adaptation  of  the  early  French 
1  Renaissance.  On  the  interior  the  rooms 


are  treated  in  a  freer  manner.  The  big 
room,  although  its  furniture  is  old 
French,  cpiite  gives  the  ettect  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  room,  with  no  woodwork  around  the 
doors  or  windows,  softly  modelled  plaster 
walls  and  richly  painted  beamed  ceiling. 
The  ceiling  is  made  of  solid,  heavy  con¬ 
structive  beams  and  girders,  and  is  just 
the  right  scale  for  the  height  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  room.  The  design  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  furniture  is  extremely 
good. 

The  underlying  principles  of  Italian  de¬ 
sign,  its  simplicity,  directness  and  studied 
relationships  of  mass  and  wall  surfaces 
contrasting  with  interesting  openings, 
mark  the  work  of  Bigelow  &  Wadsworth 
on  Mr.  Philip  Sears’  place  at  Brookline, 
Mass,  (page  323).  The  house  is  a  large 
one,  built  amid  rolling  hills  with  a  gentle 
slope  on  one  side  and  a  wide  flat  shaded 
terrace  overlooking  the  valley  on  the 
other.  It  consists  of  several  outside  courts 
and  terraces,  upon  which  the  various 
rooms  give,  and  is  a  closely  knit  and  well 
balanced  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  aesthetic  side,  the 
practical  needs  of  living  have  been  well 
taken  care  of,  a  rare  and  happy  combina¬ 
tion.  The  kitchens  and  service  are  con¬ 
veniently  arranged ;  the  service  court  is 
placed  at  one  side  and  hidden ;  the  en¬ 
trance  drive  goes  to  the  entrance  door 
and  stops  there,  and  the  rest  of  the  place 
is  developed  into  secluded  gardens  and 
informal  lawns. 

From  the  gateway  of  the  forecourt  one 
gets  a  view  of  the  fine  Georgian  faqade 
and  the  beautiful  wall  which  partially 
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PHILIP  L.  GOODWIN,  OF  GOODWIN, 
BULLARD  &  WOOLSEY,  ARCHITECTS. 


KESIDENCE  AT  WOODBURY,  L.  I.,  OF 
I’lJILIP  L.  GOODWIN,  OF  GOODWIN, 
BULLARD  &  WOOLSEY,  ARCHITECTS. 
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ULIP  L.  GOODWIN,  OF  GOODWIN, 
TT  T  ARD  K-  WOOLSEY,  ARCHITECTS. 
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TOWER  OF  BLANEY  RESIDENCE, 
SARATOGA,  CAL. 


screens  the  service  wing,  culminating  in 
the  high  entrance  pavilion. 

The  entrance  hall  is  a  most  unusual  and 
beautiful  room.  The  ceiling  is  of,  dark 
wood  finished  with  a  satiny,  ancient  tex¬ 
ture,  and  rests  on  simple  walls  and 
columns  of  fine  proportion  and  finish. 
The  plaster-  walls  have  a  most  interesting 
texture  and  color,  the  finish  of  the  plaster 
looking  like  paint  that  has  been  put  on 
with  a  palette  knife  by  a  master,  and 
varying  in  color  through  greys  almost  to 
a  yellow,  which  gives  a  warmth  and  glow 
to  the  walls  almost  like  old  silver  gilt. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  room  is  one  of 
great  simplicity  and  great  beauty.  All 
the  parts  are  well  arranged.  The  sweep 
of  the  stairway  is  just  right  for  the  ceil¬ 
ing  height ;  the  doors  are  well  shaped  and 
well  placed.  Tn  reality  it  is  even  finer 
than  the  illustration.  It  is  a  rare  example 
of  that  subtle  quality  so  iniicli  discussed 
and  so  little  understood — proportion. 

d'he  dining-  room,  the  drawing  room 
and  the  library  are  all  paneled,  and  the 
treatment  of  bookcases  set  into  the  wood 


walls  flanking  the  door  in  the  latter  roor! 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Blane 
residence  at  Saratoga,  Cal.,  by  Willi i 
Polk  &  Company,  is  one  of  accidental 
charm,  of  unstudied  beauty,  and  it  is  nol 
until  after  the  entire  group  is  understooc) 
that  one  begins  to  find  that  it  is  in  realitj 
a  very  well  calculated  piece  of  art.  1 

On  a  steep  hillside  the  house  rises  iij 
a  picturesque  mass  dominated  by  a  fin 
tower  (page  286)  ;  while  on  the  other  sid^ 
the  open  loggia,  which  serves  as  a  livi 
porch,  is  extended  by  open  arcades  anci 
passages  to  a  courtyard  half  screened  b]j 
double  arched  windows,  through  whicli 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  outside  stair  ; 
case  leading  to  a  terrace  above,  and  bei 
hind  which  rises  one  of  the  higher  pavilj 
ions.  The  house  is  surrounded  on  thii' 
side  by  magnificent  spreading  trees! 
which  reflect  themselves  in  a  fountairi 
and  pool,  and  between  whose  trunks  oni* 
looks  through  to  a  blue  distance  of  thij 
landscape.  This  loggia  is  a  most  beauti  ’i 
fully  studied  piece  of  classical  architec-; 
tiire.  The  proportions  of  the  column,^ 
and  the  finely  drawn  entablature  support-! 
ing  the  roof  above  contrast  vividly  witlj 
the  simpler  masses  of  adjoining  walls 
and  plain,  arched  windows.  The  entire! 
place,  with  its  gardens  and  outbuildings,! 


DETAIL  OF  GATEWAY  TO  BLANEY 
ESTATE,  SARATOGA,  CAL. 
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PAVILION  ON  BLANEY  ESTATE,  SARATOGA,  CAL. 


is  imbued  with  a  poetry 
that  is  as  subtle  as  it  is 
rare. 

Tlie  selection  of  the 
style,  with  its  funda¬ 
mental  Spanish  and  early 
Californian  basis  blended 
with  the  Italian  classic, 
is  quite  perfect  for  the 
Californian  climate  and 
landscape.  The  wide, 
overhanging  eaves  where 
shade  is  wanted,  the 
close  cropped  roofs 
where  a  strong,  boldly 
modeled  mass  is  needed, 
and  above  all  the  wide, 
plain  stucco  wall  surfaces  form  a  perfect 
combination  with  the  heavy,  gnarled 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  live  oak  and 
banyan  trees.  The  play  of  light  and 
shade,  of  sunlight  and  leaf  shadows  on  the 
■  walls  and  ground,  the  reflections  and  deep 
I  shadows  of  the  architecture  itself,  make 
jthe  most  of  the  lighting  effects  of  a  won- 
;derful  climate. 

Particular  attention  should  he  given  to 
I  the  design  and  placing  of  the  entrance 
: gates,  and  to  the  relation  of  the  walls  and 
I  posts  to  the  planting.  The  wide  farm 
gate,  on  page  287,  with  the  great  over¬ 
hanging  trees,  looks  as  if  it  had  stood 
there  for  centuries,  so  carefully  has  it 
been  studied  with  regard  to  these  trees. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Walter  Flory  at 
jCleveland,  Ohio  (  page  290),  by  Howell  & 
Thomas,  shows  a  clever  handling  of 
la  house  built  in  the  city,  but  with  all  the 


characteristics  and  advantages  of  a 
country  house.  Fortunately  for  the  own¬ 
ers  and  for  the  architects,  the  grounds 
contained  a  great  number  of  fine  trees, 
chiefly  elms,  maples  and  oaks. 

The  style  of  the  house  is  modified  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  mouldings  are  of  both  stone 
and  wood,  and  range  in  their  profiles 
from  the  Gothic  to  the  Colonial.  The 
masses  of  the  house  are  hold  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  long,  low  lines  of  the 
front  terrace  and  entrance  side  give  an 
impression  of  quiet  and  repose. 

Here  again  we  find  that  the  plan  is 
typically  American  and  well  arranged. 
The  book  room,  hall,  living  room  and 
porch  take  up  one  side  of  the  first  floor, 
while  behind  comes  the  dining  room,  with 
a  convenient  kitchen  wing.  The  garage 
is  connected  to  the  house  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  composition,  l)ut  the  entrance 
to  it  is  outside  under  a 
covered  walk. 

The  stonework  of  the 
first  story  and  the  chim¬ 
neys  is  of  a  very  lovely 
local  stone,  laid  with 
great  care ;  and  while  it 
is  an  irregular  bond,  the 
grouping  and  placing  of 
the  stones  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  well  handled. 
The  stucco  of  the  second 
story,  warm  in  tone,  com¬ 
bines  well  with  the  stone¬ 
work  and  contrasts  with 
the  grey  of  the  roof. 


LOGGIA— niAKLES  D.  BLANEY  ESTATE,  SARA¬ 
TOGA,  CAL.  WILLIS  rOLK  &  CO.,  ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRST  FLOOR-RESIDENCE  OF  CHARLES  D.  BLANEY  ESTATE,  SARATOGA,  CAL. 
Willis  Folk  &  Co.,  Architects. 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  CHARLES  D.  BLANEY  ESTATE,  SARATOGA,  CAL. 
Willis  Polk  &  Co.,  Architects. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  WALTER  FLORY,  ESO.,  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  O.  HOWELL  N  THOMAS,  ARCHITECTS. 


RESIDENCE  OF  W  \LTER  FLORV,  ESQ..  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  O.  HOWELL  &■  THOMAS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE  OK  WALTER  ELOKY,  ESQ.,  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  0.  HOWELL  &  THOMAS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  WALTER  ELORY,  ESO.,  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  O.  HOWELL  &  THOMAS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  WALTER  FLORY,  ESQ.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
Howell  &  Thomas,  Architects. 


RESIDENCE  OF  WALTER  FLORY,  ESQ.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
Howell  &  Thomas,  Architects. 
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On  the  interior,  the  entrance  hall,  as 
one  enters  the  house,  is  finished  in  rough 
east  plaster  and  shows  the  strong  present- 
day  tendency  toward  elimination  of  all 
woodwork  around  the  doors  and  windows 
The  backgrounds  of  all  the  rooms  are 
treated  quietly,  and  one  feels  conscious  in 
the  house  of  the  beautiful  trees  and 
grounds  that  surround  it.  From  the  din¬ 
ing  room  a  path  bordered  with  flowers 
leads  oflf  between  the  trees  from  the  wide 
glass  doors  to  a  circular  pool  brimming 
level  with  the  grass  and  surrounded  by  a 
lawn  and  the  great  trees. 

Certainly  one  distinct  tendency  in  our 
garden  and  landscape  planning  is  the 
careful  arrangement  of  drives,  courts, 
terraces,  gardens  and  walks  around  the 
house  to  assure  privacy  and  pleasant  places 
to  live  outside  the  house  and  to  provide 
a  fine  foreground  for  the  distant  views. 
One  of  the  best  studied  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  houses  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
country  is  that  of  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Morris 
at  Haverford.  Pa.  It  is  a  perfect  Eng¬ 
lish  type,  with  a  certain  suggestion  of 
the  old  French  Gothic  house  adapted  to 
conform  to  all  our  complex  modern  re¬ 


quirements.  The  exposure  of  the  house 
is  so  arranged  that  the  principal  rooms 
all  face  south,  with  the  dining  room  get¬ 
ting  the  morning  sun  in  its  bay  window, 
the  living  room  porch  placed  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  and  open  on  three  sides  to 
catch  every  breeze.  The  entrance  drive, 
curving  in  from  the  road  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  enters  the  fore¬ 
court  on  the  north  side  •  after  passing 
through  a  straight  avenue  planted  with 
rows  of  trees  on  both  sides.  Beyond  the 
forecourt  to  the  east  is  a  service  court, 
with  garage,  kitchen  delivery  and  diying 
ground  shut  off  from  the  forecourt  by 
a  long  service  wing  of  the  house,  under 
which  is  the  archway  connecting  the  two 
courts. 

A  long,  narrow,  flagged  terrace  bor¬ 
dered  with  luxuriant  planting  extends  die 
length  of  the  house  on  the  south  side 
and^  connects  the  intimate  walled  garden 
of  the  living  room  porch  with  a  long 
pleached  walk  of  apple  Fees.  This  is  the 
kind  of  garden  planning  which  make> 
for  joy  of  living.  Beyond  the  terrace  is 
a  meadow  with  great  trees  and  a^  stream, 
and  while  it  is  near  the  road  it  is  as  se- 


I'OREfOURT,  THROUGH  ARCHWAY  —  RESIDENCE 
Oi'  CASI’AR  W.  MORRIS,  ESQ.,  HAVERF08D,  PA. 
MELl.OR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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ENTRANCE  FROM  FORECOURT— RESIDENCE 
OF  CASPAR  W.  MORRIS,  ESO.,  HAVERFORD, 
PA.  MELLOR,  MEIGS  6c  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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THE  POOL  AND  THE  SLEEPING  PORCH-RESI¬ 
DENCE  OF  CASPAR  W.  MORRIS,  ESO.,  HAVER- 
FORD,  PA.  MELLOR,  MEIGS  &  HO\rE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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SOUTH  F  \CADE— RESIDENCE  OF  CASPAR 
W.  M  O  R  R  I  S,  ESQ.,  IIAVERFORD,  PA. 
MELLOR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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SOUTH  ENTRANCE— RESIDENCE  OF  CAS¬ 
PAR  W.  MORRIS.  ESQ.,  HAVERFORD.  PA. 
MELLOR,  MEIGS  &-  HOWE  ARCHITECTS. 


IRON  GRILLE  ON  PORCH— RESIDENCE  OF 
CASI’AR  W.  MORRIS,  KSO.,  IIAVERFORD,  PA. 
MELLOR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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THE  SERVICES,  FROM  THE  DRIVE-RESIDENCE 
OF  CASPAR  W.  MORRIS,  ESO.,  HAVERFORD,  PA. 
MEI.I.OR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 


HALLWAY-RESIDENCE  OF  CASPAR 
W.  MORRIS,  ESO.,  HAVERFOKU,  PA. 
MELLOR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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ENTRANCE  HALL-RESIDENCE  OF  CAS¬ 
PAR  W.  MORRIS,  ESO.,  HAVERFORD,  PA. 
MELLOR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 


SFXOND  STORY  HALLWAY  RESIDENCE  OE' 
CASPAR  W.  MORRIS.  ESa.  HAVERFORD,  PA. 
MELI/iR,  MEIGS  &  HOWE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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eluded  as  if  it  were  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  house,  an  ideal  arrangement  for  both 
winter  and  summer. 

The  composition  of  the  house,  with  its 
many  breaks  in  plan  and  irregular  roofs 
crowned  by  high  chimney  stacks,  is  in¬ 
teresting  ;  and,  furthermore,  the  detail  of 
the  different  parts  and  the  way  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  used  are  extremely  good.  The 
heavy  beams  used  in  the  construction  for 
posts  and  lintels  and  in  the  half  timber 
work,  heavily  adzed,  perhaps  a  shade 
too  heavily,  and  the  pegging  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  beams  as  seen  in  the  gable  ends, 
particularly,  give  a  very  decorative  ef¬ 
fect.  Brick  is  used  for  the  chimneys  and 
for  the  window  and  door  jambs,  giving 
a  warmth  of  color  to  the  house.  The 
windows  are  leaded  casements,  set  in  steel 
frames,  which  give  so  much  lightness  and 
character  to  the  whole  building. 

Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the 
stone  wall  bordering  the  entrance  drive, 
shown  on  page  303.  The  rough  ledge 
stone  has  been  laid  with  wide  joints  of 
mortar  and  pointed  flush  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  manner,  but  seldom  does  one  see 
a  wall  so  successful  in  its  texture. 

It  is  the  wealth  of  imagination  which 
is  shown  throughout  the  design,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  many  different  elements  into 
a  consistent  whole,  the  unexpected  little 
garden  with  its  pool  beside  the  living 
room  porch,  that  make  the  house  so  par¬ 
ticularly  charming.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  neglected — covered  sheltered 
places  beside  the  terrace  to  sit  in  on  a 
blowy  day,  the  gracious  half  round  steps 
leading  down  from  the  terrace  to  the 
meadow — everything  lends  to  the  effect  of 
repose,  comfort  and  good  looks;  it  takes 
but  little  imagination  to  think  how  much 
finer  it  will  be  even  than  it  is  now,  when, 
in  a  few  years,  the  small  trees  just  planted 
are  matured. 

The  interiors  of  the  house  are  treated 
for  the  most  part  with  wood  beamed  ceil¬ 
ings  and  plastered  walls  of  an  antique 
texture,  and  again  the  elimination  of 
woodwork  around  the  doors  and  windows 
should  be  noted.  The  floor  boards  are 
wide  and  polished.  The  slanting,  half 
octagonal  ceiling  of  the  second  story  hall, 
following  on  one  side  the  slope  of  the 


low  pitched  roof,  the  lines  again  recalled 
by  the  pointed  arched  doorway  at  the  end, 
makes  a  quaint  and  unusual  treatment. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  how  some  old 
English  furniture  and  tapestries  and  a 
few  decorative  pictures  and  maps  would 
make  the  interiors  sing. 

Another  kind  of  American  country 
house  is  the  formal  distinguished  classic 
type.  The  plan  is  not  only  balanced,  but 
symmetrical.  This  is  well  represented  by 
the  house  of  Air.  William  H.  Clarke,  at 
Stockbridge,  the  ‘Axilla  \drginia"  (page 
309),  by  Alessrs.  Hiss  &Weekes,  and  also 
by  j\Ir .  Guernsey  Curran’s  house  at 
Oyster  Bay  (page  324),  by  Mr.  Guy 
Lowell,  and  the  house  of  IMr.  Philip 
Sears,  by  Messrs.  Bigelow  &  Wadsworth, 
at  Brookline,  Mass,  (page  317). 

The  “Villa  Virginia”  is  distinctly 
Italian  in  style  and  is  very  well  handled. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  direct,  and  clear¬ 
ly  expresses  the  main  parts  of  the  interi¬ 
or.  The  central  mass  contains  a  hall  and 
staircase  hall  and  minor  service  functions 
on  the  entrance  side  facing  east  and  the 
three  great  rooms:  the  dining  room,  the 
living  room  and  the  lil^rary.  On  the  south 
side  the  vaulted  loggia,  open  on  all  four 
sides,  balances  the  kitchen  wing,  which  is 
cleverly  arranged  so  that  the  court  side  is 
taken  up  with  stairs  and  closets,  making 
the  windows  of  the  kitchen  and  other 
rooms  open  on  the  service  court  to  the 
north. 

The  mass  and  proportions  of  the  house 
are  good ;  the  two  flanking  wings  are  one- 
story  high,  with  flat  roofs  enclosed  by  a 
pedestal  course  which  carries  around  the 
main  building.  This  portion  is  a  full 
two  stories  in  height,  and  on  the  court 
side,  by  a  clever  lifting  of  the  roof,  a 
frieze  with  windows  is  introduced,  giving 
an  added  effect  of  dignity  to  the  entrance 
facade.  The  use  of  materials  does  not 
compare  with  the  high  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  stucco  work,  for  instance, 
while  not  exactly  harsh  looking,  is  rather 
too  smooth,  and  the  roof  tile  has  a  mo¬ 
notonous,  mechanical  quality. 

The  problem  of  getting  a  good  texture 
to  stucco  work  is  a  most  difficult  one  with 
our  too  excellently  trained  workmen, 
whose  chief  idea  usually  is  to  get  a  per- 
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fectly  straight  surface.  A  very  small 
trowel  to  smooth  the  surface  after  the 
stucco  is  put  on,  and  for  interior  plaster¬ 
ing  the  same  technique,  followed  up  by 
a  small  wet  sponge,  give  a  modelling  and 
texture  to  a  flat  wall  that  makes  it  far 
more  interesting.  The  small  trowel  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  man  to  get  it  smooth, 
and  straightedges  and  floats  should  be 
quite  taboo.  In  this  way  the  surface  will 
look  straight  enough,  but  will  have  a 
slight  waviness,  giving  color  and  life  to 
the  wall,  such  as  one  always  finds  in  the 
work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  garden  design  by  Vitale,  Brinker- 
hoff  and  Geiffert  belongs  to  the  Romantic 
English  or  American  school,  with  its 
winding  drives,  curving  paths  and  open 
naturalistic  lawns.  The  trees  surround¬ 
ing  the  house  are  really  magnificent,  and 
the  additional  planting  of  cedars  and  low 
junipers  goes  well  with  the  character  of 
the  house. 


The  entrance  hall  and  anteroom  are 
vaulted,  with  a  restrained  treatment  of 
mouldings  and  panels  that  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  contrast  with  the  black  and  white  “ 
marble  tile  floors  and  form  an  excellent  - 
background  for  the  furniture,  pictures  .. 
and  rich  hangings.  The  dining  room,  the  _ 
living  room  and  the  library  have  richly 
coffered  and  beamed  and  painted  ceilings, 
which  recall  the  color  of  the  furniture, 
rugs  and  hangings  and  give  a  fine  decora-  ■ 
tive  effect  to  the  rooms. 

A  third  house,  belonging  to  an  architect 
and  designed  for  himself,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Goodhue  at  Montecito,  California  (page 
313).  “La  Cabana”  is  an  old  adobe  house 
that  Mr.  Goodhue  found  and  added  on  to 
and  rearranged  for  himself.  It  is  tiny, 
l)ut  just  big  enough,  thoroughly  attractive 
and  very  comfortably  arranged. 

The  “Close,”  the  home  of  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Binnse  at  Short  Hills  (page  346),  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Baillie  Scott,  an  English 
architect,  and  is  English  in  appearance 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOOR  PLANS  —  “VILLA 
VIRGINIA,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  CLARKE,  ESQ., 
STOCKBRIDGE.  MASS.  HISS  &  WEEKES,  ARCHITECTS. 
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FACADES  OF  THE  SIDE  AND  FACING  THE  GARDEN— 
“VILLA  VIRGINIA,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  CLARKE. 
ESQ.,  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  HISS  &  WEEKES,  ARCHITECTS. 
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THE  FORECOURT— “VILLA  VIRGINIA,"  RESI¬ 
DENCE  OF  WILLIAM  11.  CLARKE,  ESO.,  STOCK- 
BRIDGE,  ]\IASS.  HISS  &  WEEKES,  ARCHITECTS. 


DINING  ROOM— “VILLA  VIRGINIA,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  CLARKE,  ESQ., 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Hiss  &  Week  es,  Architects. 


ANTEKOOM-“VILLA  VIRGINIA,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  CLARKE,  ESQ., 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Hiss  &  Wcckes,  Architects. 
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PORCH  AND  SECOND  STORY  AZOTEA  BEYOND— 

cabana,”  residence  at  montecito,  cal., 

BERTRAM  GROSVENOR  GOODHUE,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  LIVING  ROOM  WING— "LA  CABAnA,” 
RESIDENCE  AT  MONTECITO,  CAL.,  OF  BER¬ 
TRAM  GROSVENOR  GOODHUE,  ARCHITECT. 
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and  plan.  It  is  very  interesting  to  con¬ 
trast  this  house  with  the  other  more 
American  types  that  are  illustrated  in  this 
article.  *The  “Close”  is  very  charming. 
Surrounded  by  old  trees,  its  half  timber 
work  overhung  with  wistaria  and  roses, 
it  has  much  of  the  homelike  substantial 
quality  that  we  associate  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  country  house.  There  is  a  luxuri¬ 
ance  about  its  shrubs  and  vines  that  re¬ 
minds  one  of  England ;  a  solid,  honest 
quality  in  its  construction  and  design  that 
recall  its  prototypes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Most  interesting  of  all  are 
the  English  characteristics  of  its  plan.  It 
is  built  around  three  sides  of  a  court,  and 
the  central  feature  is  the  living  room  with 
the  main  entrance  door  opening  into  it — 
a  survival  of  the  old  Tudor  days,  when 
the  great  hall  was  the  heart  of'  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  The  wings  contain  a  great  number 
of  different  and  to  a  large  extent  unre¬ 
lated  divisions,  such  as  the  chicken  house 
and  run,  the  garage,  woodshed  and  work¬ 
shop,  as  well  as  the  kitchen,  meat  house 
and  rabbit  house,  thus  bringing  under  one 


roof  the  various  outbuildings  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  layout.  There  is  perhaps  less  con¬ 
venience  than  in  one  of  our  typical  plans. 

The  beams  which  show  in  the  half  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  exterior  are  fine  heavy  pieces 
of  timber,  not  the  thin  strips  that  are  so 
often  seen  in  this  country;  they  are 
well  adzed,  and  pegged  together  with 
round  wooden  pins.  The  pins  add  to  the 
decorative  effect,  and  are  also  a  very  last¬ 
ing  and  practical  method  of  joining  the 
beams  together. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Willard  P.  Lind- 
ley  shows  great  originality  in  design  and 
is  in  remarkable  harmony  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  inspiration  was  clearly 
furnished  by  the  old  Spanish  missions, 
but  it  has  an  individuality  and  a  subtle 
fitness  to  its  site  and  to  its  uses  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  dwelling  that  make  it  a  most  unusual 
house.  The  architect  has  handled  the 
problem  with  great  skill.  The  exterior  is 
simple,  but  there  is  enough  variation  in 
color  and  mass  to  make  it  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  plan  of  the  interior  is 
compact,  convenient  and  well  arranged 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOOR  PLANS— “LA  CABAnA,”  RESIDENCE  AT  MONTECITO,  CAL., 
OF  BERTR.VM  GROSVENOR  GOODHUE,  ARCHITECT. 
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Second 


Floods  Plan 


RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  SEARS,  ESQ.,  BROOKLINE, 
MASS.  BIGELOW  &  M'ADSWORTH,  ARCHITECTS. 
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DKTAIL  OF  ENTRANCE-RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  SEARS,  ESQ., 
T!  ROOKLINE,  MASS.  BIGELOW  &  WADSWORTH,  ARCHITECTS. 
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HALL,  TOWARD  .STAIRS-RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  SEARS,  ESQ., 
I3ROOKLINE,  MASS.  BIGELOW  &  WADSWORTH,  ARCHITECTS. 
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HAT.L,  TOWARD  DINING  ROOM— RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  SEARS,  ESQ., 
BROOKLINE,  MASS.  BIGELOW  &'  WADSWORTH,  ARCHITECTS. 


DEN-RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  SEARS,  ESQ.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 
Bigelow  &  Wadsworth,  Architects. 
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LIBRARY— RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  SEARS,  ESQ.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 
Bigelow  &  Wadsworth,  Architects. 
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DINING  ROOM— RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  SEARS,  ESO.,  BROOK¬ 
LINE  MASS.  BIGELOW  &  WADSWORTH,  ARCHITECTS. 


VIEW  FROM  FORECOURT-RESIDENCE  OF 
GUERNSEY  CURRAN,  ESQ.,  OYSTER  BAY, 
E.  I.  GUY  LOWELL,  ARCHITECT. 
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VIEW  FROM  FORECOURT— RESIDENCE  OF 
GUERNSEY  CURRAN,  ESQ.,  OYSTER  BAY, 
L.  I.  GUY  LOWELL,  ARCHITECT. 
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VIKW  rr(n>r  west  TERRArE-RESinENCE 
()|-  firKRXSEY  CURRAN,  ESQ.,  OYSTER 
liAY,  I..  I.  CUY  LOWELL,  ARCHITECT. 
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VIEW  FROM  EAST  APPROACH— RESIDENCE 
OF  GT’ERXSEY  CT'RRAN,  ESQ.,  OYSTER 
BAY,  r,.  E  Gl'Y  I.OWEEE,  ARCHITECT. 


GARDEN,  FROM  TEA  HOUSE— RESIDENCE 
OF  GUERNSEY  CURRAN,  ESQ.,  OYSTER 
BAY,  L.  I.  GUY  LOWELL,  ARCHITECT. 
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r-I  R.S  T  F  LOOFL  PLAN 


SECOND  F  LOGIC  PLAN 


RESIDENCE  OF  GUERNSEY  CURRAN,  ESQ., 
OYSTER  BAY,  L.  I.  GUY  LOWELL,  ARCHITECT. 
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IN  ENTRANCE  IIALL-RESIDENCE 
OF  (R’EKNSEY  CURRAN,  ESO.,  OYSTER 
HAY,  L.  I.  CIJY  LOWELL,  ARCHITECT. 
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DINING  ROOM— RESIDENCE  OF  GUERNSEY  CURRAN, 
ESQ.,  OYSTER  BAY,  L.  I.  GUY  LOWELL,  ARCHITECT. 


MAI\  ENTRANCE  RESIDENCE  OF  T. 
K.  ''OKFJN,  ESO.,  SAN  MARINO,  CAL. 
UEGINAI.U  D.  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT. 
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ENTRANCE  THROI^GH  THE  GARDEN-RESI- 
DENCE  OF  T.  R.  COFFIN,  ESO..  SAN  IHARTNO. 
CAL.  REGINALD  D.  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT. 
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Houas  ron  »  mi.  r  r.  capFin 

SAN  MARIMO  -  CAkir. 

R.EGIMALD  0. -JOHNSON  -  ARCHITECT 

FA5APEI1A  ••  CAkIF. 
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THJt  f ATIU— “GLKN-ORR,’ 


RRblUEXCE  OF  WILLIAM  MEADE  ORR, 
Hunt  &  Burns,  Architects. 


CA-L<. 


GROUND  PLAN— “GLEN-ORR,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  MEADE  ORR,  ESQ., 

ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 

Hunt  &  Burns,  Architects. 
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'IIII-:  CI.OCK  GREEN— “GT.EN-ORR,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM 
MEADE  ORR,  KSO.,  AI,IE\AIBRA,  CAL.  HLTNT  &  BURNS, 
ARCfllTEC'I'S.  CHARLES  G.  ADAMS,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
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THE  WALLED  GARDEN— “GLEN-ORR,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM 
MEADE  ORR,  ESO.,  ALHAMBRA,  CAL.  HUNT  &  BURNS, 
ARCHITECTS.  CHARLES  G.  ADAMS,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT, 


FOUNTAIN— “GLEN-ORR,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  MEADE 
ORR.,  ESO.,  AI-IIAMBRA,  CAL.  HUNT  &  BURNS,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS.  CirARLES  G.  ADAMS,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  SECRET  GARDEN— “GLEN-ORR,”  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM 
MEADE  ORR,  ESQ.,  ALHAMBRA,  CAL.  HUNT  &  BURNS, 
ARCHITECTS.  CHARLES  G.  ADA^MS,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT. 
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COURT  AND  TERRACE-RESIDENCE  OF  TODD  FORD.  TR..  ESO., 
PASADENA.  CAL.  REGINALD  D.  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  TODD  FORD,  JR.,  ESO,,  PASA 
DENA.  CAL.  REGINALD  D.  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT. 
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LOGGIA,— RESIDENCE  OF  TODD  FORD,  JR.,  ESO.,  PASA¬ 
DENA,  CAL.  REGINALD  D.  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  TODD  FORD,  JR.,  ESQ.,  PASA¬ 
DENA.  CAL.  REGINALD  D.  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT. 
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FRONT  VIEW— “THE  CLOSE,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY 
B.  BINNSE,  ESO.,  SHORT  HILLS.  N.  J.  BAILLIE  SCOTT, 
ARCHITECT;  F.  E.  TAPPAN,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT. 


“THE  CLOSE,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 
Bailiie  Scott,  Architect;  F.  E.  Tappan,  Associate  Architect. 


“THE  CLOSE,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 
Bailiie  Scott,  Architect;  F.  E.  Tappan,  Associate  Architect. 
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PASSAGE  WINDOW,  FROM  COURT-“THE  CLOSE,”  RESIDENCE 
OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  ESO.,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J.  BAILLIE 
SCOTT,  ARCHITECT;  F.  E.  TAPPAN,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT. 
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KITCHEN  SIDE— “THE  CLOSE,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY 
B.  BINNSE,  ESQ.,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J.  BAILLIE  SCOTT, 
ARCHITECT;  F.  E.  TAFPAN,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT. 
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C'OVERED  WAY  TO  KITCHEN  ENTRANCE— “THE  CLOSE.”  RESI¬ 
DENCE  OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  ESO.,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J.  BAILLIE 
SCOTT,  ARCHITECT.  F.  E.  TAPPAN,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT. 
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EAST  SIDE  V/ITH  COVERED  WAY  AND  GARAGE— “THE  CLOSE,” 
RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  ESO.,  SHORT  HTLLS,  N.  J. 
BAILLIE  SCOTT,  ARCHITECT;  F.  E.  TAPPAN,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT. 
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GARAGE  AND  SLEEPING  PORCH,  FROM  COURT— “THE  CLOSE,” 
RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  ESO.,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 
BAILLIE  SCOTT,  ARCHITECT;  F.  E.  TAPPAN,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT. 


LIVING  ROOM  WINDOW-“THE  CLOSE,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  ESQ., 

SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 

EailHe  Scott,  Architect;  F,  E.  Tappan,  Associate  Architect. 


I'lREFLACE  IN  LIVING  ROOM— “THE  CLOSE,”  f?£SIUENCE  OF  HENRY  B.  BINNSE,  ESQ., 

SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 

Baillie  Scott,  Architect;  F.  E.  Tappan,  Associate  Architect. 
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GARDEN  FRONT— RESIDEN'CE  OF  ANDREW 
V.  STOUT,  ESO.,  RED  RANK,  N.  J. 
JOHN  RUSSELl'  POPE.  ARCHITECT. 


i)]-n'Air,  ()[••  KIVKK- I'ROXT,  OVERLOOKIXG  THE  SHREWS- 
lU'KY-  RESIDEXCE  OF  ANDREW  V.  STOUT,  ESO.,  RED 
HAXK,  N.  J.  JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT. 
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KIVER  FRONT-RESIDENCE  OF  ANDREW  V.  ST(UW,  ESO., 
RED  BANK,  N.  J.  JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT. 


PfjRCii  -residI':nce  of  Andrew 

V.  STOUT,  KSO.,  RED  RANK,  N.  J. 
JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT. 
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DOORWAY  OF  GARDENER’S  COTTAGE-ESTATE  OF  ANDREW  V.  STOUT,  ESQ. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN— RESIDENCE  OF  ANDREW  V.  STOUT,  ESQ.,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

John  Russell  Pope,  Architect. 
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DINING  ROOM  FIREPLACE— RESIDENCE  OF 
ANDREW  V.  STOUT,  ESQ.,  RED  BANK, 
N.  J.  JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT. 
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LIVING  ROOM  FIREPLACE,  WITH  WEATHER  DIAL  IN 
OVERMANTEL— RESIDENCE  OF  ANDREW  V.  STOLT,  ESQ., 
RED  BANK,  N.  J.  JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT. 
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'MAIX  STAIR-RESIDENCE  OF  ANDREW 
V.  STOUT,  ESQ.,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 
JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT. 
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ENTRANCE  SIDE-RESIDENCE  OF  WILLARD  P.  LINDLEY,  ESQ.,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 
George  Washington  Smith,  Architect. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  WILLARD  P.  LINDLEY,  ESO.,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 
George  Washington  Smith,  Architect. 
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SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 


George  Washington  Smith,  Architect. 


3lcond  ?looil  Pla.s 

RESIDENCE  OF  WILLARD  P.  LINDLEY,  ESQ.,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAi.-. 
George  Washington  Smith,  Architect. 
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THE  GARDEN  TERRACE-RESIDENCE  OF  WILLARD  P.  LINDLEY,  ESO., 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

George  Washington  Smith,  Architect. 


George  Washington  Smith,  Architect. 
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DRAWING  ROOM-RESIDENCE  OF  WILLARD 
P.  I.INDLEY,  ESQ.,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SMITH,  ARCHITECT. 
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DRAWING  ROOM-RESIDENCE  OF  WILLARD 
P.  LINDLEY,  ESO.,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SMITH,  ARCHITECT. 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  exposure,  cross 
draughts  and  service. 

The  first  illustration,  on  page  361, 
gives  a  good  general  view  of  the  house. 
The  mass  against  the  sky  is  made  more 
interesting  by  the  tile  roofs  and  by  the 
varied  and  lovely  trees  about  it.  The  win¬ 
dow  spacing  is  delightful  and  the  open 
loggia  adds  variety  to  the  simple  stucco 
wall  treatment.  The  stucco  itself  is  of 
a  slightly  varied  surface  that  gives  a  deli¬ 
cate  play  of  light  and  shade  over  the  plain 
wall  spaces.  The  touches  of  brick  in  the 
steps  add  a  note  of  bright  color,  and  the 
statuette  over  the  door,  lighted  by  a 
charming  wrought  iron  lantern,  centers 
the  interest  at  this  point. 

The  interior  lives  up  to  the  high  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  exterior.  The  dignity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  treatment  of  the  rooms  tliem- 
selves  is  most  attractive.  The  ceiling  in 
the  living  room  is  made  of  squares 
formed  by  intersecting  beams ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  is  no  cor¬ 
nice  around  the  room — the  beams  rest 
directly,  on  the  rough  plaster  walls.  Nor  is 
there  any  trim  about  the  windows  and 
doors.  The  plain  reveals  of  plaster  are 
softened  by  the  long,  rich  folds  of  the 
curtains  of  monk’s  cloth.  The  delicate 
character  of  the  furniture  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  almost  rough  treatment  of 
the  walls.  The  whole  effect  is  harmonious 
and  homelike.  One  one  side  of  the  room 
there  is  a  mantelpiece  with  slanting  hood 
and  large  opening,  flanked  by  delightful 
Italian  wall  lighting  fixtures  and  furniture. 


The  plan  of  the  house  is  worthy  of 
study.  There  is  practically  no  waste 
space  and  yet  no  element  of  comfort  is 
omitted,  and  most  of  the  rooms  are  ven¬ 
tilated  from  at  least  two  directions.  The 
transition  from  the  interior  to  the  out-of- 
doors  is  unusually  well  arranged.  The 
terraces  and  loggia  and  outside  staircases 
make  the  house  and  its  gardens  seem  like 
one  harmonious  whole. 

Mr.  Pope  has  designed  and  executed 
another  vital  and  original  piece  of  work 
in  the  house  for  klr.  Andrew  V.  Stout  at 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.  (page  353).  The  style 
is  a  free  use  of  our  own  fine  Colonial 
traditions,  handled  in  an  authoritative  and 
consistent  way.  The  effect  is  simple,  but 
it  is  a  consummate  piece  of  art.  The  mass 
is  fine,  and  the  spacing  of  the  windows 
and  the  proportions  of  the  stones  give 
the  impression  that  it  had  to  be  just  that 
way ;  it  is  direct  and  natural. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  stairway  so 
simple  and  yet  so  beautiful  as  the  spiral 
flight  in  the  main  hall.  It  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  grace  itself ;  the  care,  the  labor 
and  the  difficulty  of  doing  such  a  piece  of 
work  is  not  even  felt. 

Of  particular  note  are  the  details  of 
the  entrance  doors,  the  fireplace  treat¬ 
ments  in  the  drawing  room  and  the 
dining  room,  and  the  beautiful  lattices 
which  decorate  the  piers  of  the  service 
wing  and  the  outdoor  porch.  Another 
interesting  motive  is  the  really  lovely  bird 
bath  raised  on  flat  steps  from  the  lawn 
on  the  garden  side. 
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(problems  or 
Building  of  Tbdaj 


Every  question  has  two  sides,  and  if  it 
be  said  that  the  difficulties  of  getting 
labor  and  material  and  the  excessively 
high  costs  of  the  markets  today  make  it 
inadvisable  to  build,  it  is  at  least  well  to 
consider  the  other  phases  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  Rents  are  high,  existing 
buildings  are  everywhere  l^ringing  more 
than  they  would  have  two  or  three  or 
ten  years  ago.  If  you  have  to  pay  more 
in  rent  or  in  buying  an  old  house,  getting 
something  that  does  not  suit  you  in  any 
case,  than  if  you  built  for  yourself  what 
you  want,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical  to  build  now. 

Building  costs  have  doubled  and.  under 
certain  conditions  and  in  certain  localities, 
have  been  trebled  since  1914 ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  house  with  certain  kinds  of 
materials  would  cost  three  times  as  much 
today  as  it  would  have  six  years  ago. 
This  statement  is  constantly  l)eing  made. 

It  is  true.  Yet,  paradoxically,  it  is  very 
misleading.  There  are  certain  considera¬ 
tions  which  give  it  a  different  meaning. 

The  fundamental,  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  of  yesterday  and  the 
prices  of  today  is  that  one  dollar  today  is 
worth  only  about  fifty  cents  of  the  value 
of  1914.  Our  currency  has  been  inflated 
and  our  standard  of  exchange  depreci¬ 
ated.  For  one  thing  we  may  be  thankful 
— that  it  has  not  depreciated  anything  like 
as  much  as  in  any  country  al)road. 

Some  materials  haA’e  advanced  twice, 
some  three  times,  and  some  even  six 
times  their  former  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  materials  have  changed  but 
little,  and  others  have  not  changed  at  all. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  wood,  includ¬ 
ing  beams,  studs,  flooring  and  trim  have 
gone  up,  while  local  field  stones  taken 
from  an  old  dry  wall  cost  not  a  cent 
more  today.  Within  the  last  two  months 
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1  was  interested  in  taking  bids  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  house,  getting  one  estimate  on  wood 
and  shingle  walls,  and  one  estimate  on 
heavy  stone  walls  built  of  fine  flat  field 
stones,  of  which  there  were  an  abundance 
at  the  site. 

The  wood  house  cost  $29,000.  the 
stone  house  $33,000,  the  difference  being 
only  $4,000. 

The  wood  house  was  similar  to  another 
which  was  built  in  1912  for  $12,000, 
so  that  this  type  of  construction  had  al¬ 
most  trebled.  The  stone  house  at  that 
time  would  have  cost  $24,000,  so  that  this 
type  of  construction  had  increased  less 
tiian  one-third  in  cost.  This  shows  clearly 
that  if  one  wants  a  wood  house  and  can 
onlv  pay  the  price  of  1914,  one  is  run¬ 
ning  in  bad  luck;  Imt  for  a  stone  house 
the  matter  is  not  so  serious. 

Certain  particular  conditions  enter  into 
this  state  of  affairs.  It  so  happens  in  some 
localities  that  the  masons  have  not  much 
work,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Italian  workmen  to  be  had,  also 
the  shortage  of  rough  lumber  and  finish¬ 
ing  lumber  is  very  acute. 

"The  excessive  costs  of  today  may  l)e 
met  successfully  in  several  ways :  first, 
l)y  studying  the  plan  to  use  economical 
lengths  of  span,  avoiding  any  complicated 
framing,  and  making  the  construction  as 
simple  and  direct  as  possible ;  second, 
eliminating  all  superfluous  materials,  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  amount  of  trim,  moulded 
work  and  elaborate  detail,  except  where 
it  is  going  to  really  count :  and  third,  us¬ 
ing  the  materials  which  today  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  for  instance  beech  or  maple 
flooring  instead  of  oak. 

One  economy  which  is  being  practised, 
not  only  in  private  houses  Imt  also  in  the 
large  Park  Avenue  apartment  houses  to- 
dav,  is  the  elimination  of  wood  archi- 
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traves  or  trim  about  the  windows  and 
panels  below  the  window  sills,  on  the 
theory  that  this  woodwork  is  always  cov¬ 
ered  up  by  curtains.  Then  a  comparison 
of  such  utilitarian  fittings  as  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  dresser  shows  an  almost  comic 
difference  between  the  fashions  of  1914 
and  1920.  Not  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of 
superfluous  wood  is  used,  and  yet  they 
hold  the  dishes  quite  as  well  and  look 
very  much  neater. 

To  explain  the  high  cost  of  one  class 
of  work  only,  take  the  example  of 
moulded  work  or  mill  work.  During  the 
war  about  one  hundred  small  mills  and 
shops  around  New  York  went  out  of 
business  or  were  put  out  of  business  for 
one  reason  or  another ;  only  the  big  plan¬ 
ing  mills  survived.  These  are  now 
swamped  with  work,  and  .  while  they 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  more  expensive 
than  the  small  shops  before,  they  now 
charge  prices  out  of  all  reason  for  the 
work  done.  Similar  fundamental 
changes  due  to  different  causes  have 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  other  branches, 
such  as  stone  quarrying,  cement  manu¬ 
facture  and  brick  burning. 

The  most  practical  solution  'for  the 
client  that  I  have  found,  however,  is  the 
initiation  of  a  new  service  in  my  office, 
which  I  believe  has  also  been  taken  up  by 
a  number  of  other  architects :  first,  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  survey  and  list  of  all  mate¬ 
rials  going  into  the  building;  second,  pur¬ 
chasing  certain  of  these  materials  directly 
for  the  client ;  third,  getting  a  good  super¬ 
intendent  who  hires  the  workmen  and 
oversees  the  men,  coordinating  all  the 
trades  and  looking  after  the  work  in  de¬ 
tail  ;  fourth,  supplying  an  office  adminis¬ 
tration  for  following  np  the  orders  and 
seeing  that  the  proper  men  and  materials 
are  ready  and  delivered  at  the  site  before 
they  are  needed,  keeping  track  of  esti¬ 
mates  and  accounts  and  keeping  a  general 
supervision  of  the  work  ;  and,  fifth,  let¬ 
ting  such  contracts  or  minor  contracts  as 
may  he  advisable,  as  mill  work,  plumbing, 
heating,  electric  or  painting  work. 

P>y  clever  purchasing  of  lumber  and 
mill  work,  for  imstance,  I  have  found  that 
local  prices  can  he  cut  in  half  in  certain 
cases.  Better  bargains  can  usually  be 
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made  for  minor  contracts,  such  as  are 
noted  above  and  for  the  purchase  of  nia- 
Lcrials  on  behalf  of  an  owner  who  has 
good  credit  than  when  made  through  a 
contractor,  as  payments  are  made  directly 
by  the  owner,  insuring  promptness  and 
guaranteeing  certainty  of  such  payments. 
The  profit  of  the  general  contractor  is 
eliminated,  usually  amounting  to  ten  per 
cent,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  and 
a  large  proportion  in  the  overhead  cost 
which  is  always  added  in  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  as  cost  of  the  work.  Bv  these 
means,  briefly  noted  above,  theoretically, 
and  I  have  also  found  practically,  the  cost 
of  w^ork  can  be  reduced  from  twenty  per 
cent,  to  fifty  per  cent.,  depending  on  the 
size  and  the  character  of  the  work. 

In  carrying  a  building  on  in  this  way 
it  is  of  great  importance  that,  first  of 
all,  the  drawings  and  specifications  should 
be  carefully  worked  out  and  understood 
and  approved  by  the  owner ;  second,  that 
accurate  estimates  be  made  covering  all 
parts  of  the  construction ;  third,  that 
changes  in  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
work  should  be  avoided ;  and,  fourth, 
that  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the 
work  should  be  closely  watched  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  in  great  detail. 

All  this  adds  greatly  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  architect  ;  but  it  is  a  seivice 
which,  if  ■  faithfully  rendered,  is  of  great 
A'alue  and  one  which  simplifies  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  prospective  owner.  It  is, 
further,  a  service  which  is  a  contribution 
to  the  whole  community,  I  believe,  and 
in  part  solves  one  of  the  most  difficult 
economic  problems  this  country  has  to 
face  today. 

The  problems  of  the  difficulty  of  build¬ 
ing  and  the  high  cost  of  building  cannot 
be  solved  by  inertia  or  simply  waiting  for 
conditions  to  right  themselves.  A  sane, 
economical  program  of  building,  en¬ 
couraging  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
materials,  and  economical  purchasing  that 
at  the  same  time  requires  a  high  standard 
in  the  various  products  and  in  the  labor 
used  in  assembling  them,  are  the  only 
ways  to  set  in  motion  again  the  wheels 
of  industry  towards  supplying  the  de¬ 
mands  that  have  been  pyramiding  for  the 
last  four  years. 
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The  development  of  style  is  obscure 
and  slow,  but  it  is  as  inevitable  as 
!  Nemesis.  It  is  easy  from  the  per¬ 

spective  of  two  or  three  hundred  years, 

!  looking  back  at  a  period,  to  see  its  char¬ 
acteristics,  to  trace  its  origins  and  de¬ 
velopment.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
working  in  a  period  of  great  activity  and 
growth,  such  as  the  present,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  gauge  its  trend  or  to 
analyze  its  spirit. 

All  the  arts  in  one  period  have  com¬ 
mon  characteristics  which  differentiate 
them  from  other  times.  Literature  and 
music,  painting,  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture  are  welded  together  in  a  unified 
group  by  their  resemblances.  All  are 
closely  related,  and  yet  how  hard  it  is  to 
see  what  these  relationships  are  from 


close  range.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
influence  of  the  Cubist  style  of  painting 
upon  the  work  of  the  sculptors  or  the 
architects?  Or  what  common  cause  is 
affecting  the  work  of  the  poets  and  the 
musicians?  Anyone  can  see  certain  out¬ 
standing  elements  that  are  new  to  an 
art,  such  as  the  Cubist  movement  in 
painting,  when  it  is  a  striking,  a  con¬ 
scious,  one  might  even  say  a  blatant  de¬ 
parture.  Good  or  bad,  subtle  or  obvious, 
the  fact  remains  that  here  is  something 
new.  It  causes  the  most  diverse  opinions 
and  intense  discussions.  This  kind  of  a 
novelty  in  an  art  is  noted  by  everyone 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  that  art. 
Many  are  puzzled  at  its  cause — some 
have  a  consciousness  of  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency  in  another  art,  as,  for  example,  in 
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sculpture,  where  the  effect  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  is  marked ;  but  few  people  have 
the  analytical  faculty,  the  time  or  the 
interest  definitely  to  trace  its  influence. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  style  of 
the  house  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Pepper,  at . 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  by  Messrs. 
Willing  &  Sims,  architects,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  mark  it  at  once  as  an  unusual  and 
original  piece  of  work,  aside  from  its 
great  charm  and  distinction.  Anyone 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  that  it  is  different  from  the 
typical  house  that  is  being  done  today, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  search  further  and 
see  just  what  are  its  salient  points,  what 
has  inspired  them,  and  where  else  they 
\may  be  seen.  ^  What  effect  they  will  have 
in  the  future  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
anyone  to  foretell. 

There  are  tendencies  in  the  work  of 
some  of  the  architects  today  which  those 
who  run  may  read.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  the  academic  school.  It  is  a  cult  of 
taste,  a  liking,  sometimes  a  striving,  for 
picturesque  effects.  In  the  work  of  this 


new  movement  one  finds  a  reaching  back 
into  the  far  past,  the  past  of  the  Gothic 
or  the  early  Renaissance  periods  of 
France,  England  and  Italy..  There  is  a 
new  fondness  discernable  for  old  mo¬ 
tives  dexterously  handled,  and  handled 
in  a  new  and  original  way,  such  as 
towers,  casement  windows,  curved  but¬ 
tresses  and  consoles,  interesting  roof 
lines  and  different  levels  of  floors.  All 
of  these  characteristics  may  be  seen  in 
this  new  and  beautiful  American  house. 
They  are  s®  cleverly  used  that  the  effect 
is  one  of  perfect  unity  and  balance ;  and 
while  novel  in  its  composition  and  treat¬ 
ment,  the  house  undoubtedly  is  colloquial 
in  its  style  and  fits  into  its  surroundings 
to  perfection. 

The  fusing  of  all  these  foreign  motives 
is  accomplished  successfully  by  a  just 
and  proper  proportion  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  by  the  use  of  a  consistent 
scale,  and  by  broad  and  simple  wall  sur¬ 
faces  of  stone  which  serve  the  architect 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  color  scale 
serves  the  painter.  The  result  is  un- 
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doubtedly  harmonious,  when  if  slightly 
less  skilfully  handled  it  would  have  been 
a  jumble. 

The  plan  follows  the  best  traditions  of 
country  house  design  in  making  the  gar¬ 
dens  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  as 
necessary  to  the  composition  as  they  are 
for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  house. 
The  principal  mass  of  the  house  contains 
the  hall  and  the  dining  room  and  the 
service  portion,  with  wings  extending 
from  it  to  form  a  long  L  shaped  plan. 
The  living  room  is  lengthened  by  a  de¬ 
lightful  outside  walled  garden  facing  on 
the  garden  court,  and  from  the  other  end 
of  the  house  the  kitchen  is  linked  up  with 
the  garage  and  greenhouse  and  outhouses 
by  a  servants’  porch  and  service  court. 
Both  the  living  room  and  the  dining 
room  give  on  an  enclosed  garden  to 
the  south  and  east,  the  dining  room  being, 
related  to  this  court  by  a  half  octagonal 
arbor,  which  forms  a  delightful  shade 
for  out-of-door  meals  in  the  summer, 
while  giving  full  light  to  the  dining  room 


in  the  winter  part  of  the  year  when  the  . 
leaves  are  off  the  trees.  It  is  interesting  i 
to  notice  that  the  evil,  old  roofed-in  i 
piazza,  darkening  all  the  mam  rooms  of  J 
the  first  floor,  has  entirely  disappeared.  | 
There  is  not  even  a  roofed  and  screened  [■ 
living  porch.  The  rooms  are  all  per- 
fectly  lit,  have  abundant  sun,  and  afford  | 
as  much  outside  air  when  the  windows  | 
are  open  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  In  bad  ' 
weather  the  choice  is  to  remain  indoors  | 
in  comfort,  with  plenty  of  air,  or  put  on  i 
rainy  day  clothes  and  get  light  out  into  I 
the  weather  and  get  some  real  exercise. 
This  is  a  vast  gain  to  the  appearance  of  i 
the  house,  and  it  is  also  logical.  Cer-  1 
tainly  the  open  arched  garden  with  its  I 
sheltered  seats  and  corners  is  an  infin-  | 
itely  more  beautiful,  restful  and  pleasant  ; 
place  to  sit  than  any  enclosed  porch  with  | 
a  roof  that  can  be  conceived.  This  j 

treatment  is  more  Italian  or  English—  | 

these  two  foreign  peoples  understanding  i 
out-of-door  living  better  than  any  other  [ 
Europeans.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  ;| 
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all  American  ideas  and  is  an  interesting- 
departure. 

The  sleeping  porch  is  also  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  this,  too,  being  a  matter 
of  personal  taste. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  pleasanter  than 
actually  living  in  the  open  air  in  what  is 
practically  a  series  of  out-of-door  rooms 
such  as  these  gardens.  The  shelter  from 
the  wind  is  perfect,  and  yet  a  sunny  spot 
can  always  be  found  if  it  is  chilly,  and 
on  a  hot.  sunny  day  shady  arbors  and 
retreats  are  provided  for  every  part  of 
the  day.  And,  best  of  all.  for  the  winter, 
when  tlic  leaves  are  off  the  trees  and 
vines,  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
siin  from  any  window  in  the  house. 

d'lie  treatment  of  the  planting  of  trees, 
hedges,  shrubs  and  vines  is  well  done 
and  shows  plainly  not  only  a  clever  de¬ 
sign  in  tlie  beginning  on  the  part  of  the 
architects,  but  also  an  insight  and  an, 
ap])recialion  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
afterwards,  as  delightful  as  it  is  rare. 
Anvoiie  could  tell  by  looking  at  the  rows 
of  ])nts.  with  plants  of  every  kind,  stand¬ 
ing  here  and  tlierc,  placcc4  on  walls  or 


stood  on  the  pavement,  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  and  love  of  growing  things  in 
that  household.  Also  the  care  with 
which  the  paving  in  the  walled  garden 
has  been  laid  around  the  trees  may  well 
be  noticed  (page  357  and  Frontispiece). 

The  roof  of  the  half  octagonal  break¬ 
fast  porch,  opening  from  the  dining 
room,  is  supported  by  fine  iron  lattice^ 
with  a  quaint,  early  Victorian  feeling, 
and  around  the  garden  side  of  the  house, 
above  the  first  story  windows,  is  a  really 
notable  and  successful  treatment  of  a 
lattice  for  vines,  formed  of  graceful 
wrought-iron  consoles  supporting  wood 
.strips  which  hold  the  vines  out  from  the 
wall,  giving  a  delicate  shade  and  yet  add¬ 
ing  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
house  (pages  374,  376  and  377).  The 
wood  strips,  of  course,  are  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  that  could  be  devised  for  holding 
the  stems  of  the  vines,  and  the  iron  con¬ 
soles  give  a  beauty  and  interest  to  these 
lattices  which  is  quite  unusual. 

Other  interesting  pieces  of  wrought- 
iron  are  seen  in  the  balconies  of  both  the 
garden  and  entrance  sides  of  the  house 
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(  pages  372  and  375),  where,  although  the 
design  is  of  the  simplest  type,  the  bal¬ 
conies  count  in  a  strongly  decorative  way 
because  of  the  fine  contrast  with  the 
background  of  stone. 

Another  general  characteristic  of  this 
house  which  lends  it  great  distinction  is 
its  restraint.  There  is  not  a  dull  part  in 
either  the  exterior  or  the  interior,  and 
yet  it  is  all  simple  to  the  last  degree.  It 
is  seldom,  even  in  France,  in  the  smaller 
houses  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  from  which  this  house 
has  drawn  certain  reminiscences,  that  a 
design  is  found  so  little  labored  in  effect, 
so  genuine  in  freshness ;  here  is  often 
a  certain  tendency  to  overaccentuate 
minor  detail. 

The  only  note  in  the  exterior  which 
is  discordant  to  me  is  the  dormer  win¬ 
dow  on  the  garden  side,  with  its  heavy 
flanking  obelisks  and  curved  tympanum 
and  consoles- — a  dormer  that  lacks  the 
elegancies  of  the  rest  of  the  design,  and 
recalls  a  Dutch  motive. 

There  are  certain  points  in  the  exterior 
which  should  be  noted :  the  arches  with 


the  surrounding  lattices  for  vines  and  the' 
fountain  of  the  enclosed  garden  seen  in 
the  Frontispiece,  the  stone  work  of  the 
walls  and  the  circular  stair  tower  with 
its  pyramidal  roof,  and  the  wrought-iron 
half-round  transom  of  the  front  door, 
well  shown  on  page  373. 

There  is  a  simplicity,  almost  austerity, 
about  the  interiors  that  suits  the  charm¬ 
ing  old  Colonial  furniture,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  distinctly  modern  feeling 
about  the  architecture,  imparting  to  the 
house  the  same  quality  that  is  found  in 
contemporary  sculpture,  in  the  work  of 
Manship  or  Nadelman. 

The  main  entrance  door  of  the  house 
opens  into  a  square  hall  of  generous  pro¬ 
portions  (page  378)  that  is  most  suitably 
furnished.  There  is  about  the  whole 
house  a  singularly  harmonious  effect  be¬ 
tween  the  furnishings  and  the  rooms 
themselves.  In  the  hall  we  may  note  an 
interesting  treatment  of  the  plain  plaster 
wall  surface  and  a  cornice  that  is  nothing 
more  than  a  small  cove  moulding  running 
under  the  ceiling.  From  one  corner  the 
circular  stair  winds  to  the  second  story. 
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This  is  certainly  an  attractive  feature, 
but  the  effect  would  be  better  if  the 
stairs  had  been  made  of  stone  or  at  least 
were  all  of  one  color.  The  hall  is  painted 
a  light  green  grey,  with  blue  green  cur¬ 
tains  at  the  windows  and  hooked  rugs  on 
the  floor. 

The  dining  room  (page  379)  opens 
directly  from  the  hall.  It  is  a  light  putty 
color,  with  grey  and  gold  brocade  cur¬ 
tains.  The  view  up  the  few  steps  that 
separate  the  two  rooms  is  charming  in 
that  simplicity  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  house.  There  is  a  very  slight  trim 
about  the  doors  and  the  china  cabinet. 
At  the  farthest  end  of  the  dining  room 
is  a  niche  with  the  minimum  of  wood¬ 
work  set  in  the  plaster  wall  (page  379). 
There  are  some  lovely  portraits  in  both 
dining  room  and  hall  that  emphasize  the 
eighteenth  century  feeling,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  china  and  old  silver  add  greatly  to 
the  effect  (page  380). 

From  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 


hall  a  door  opens  into  the  long  living 
room  (page  383),  a  room  with  windows 
on  three  sides,  where  the  sun  pours  in 
all  day  long.  The  living  room  has  a 
beamed  ceiling,  the  narrow  beams  run¬ 
ning  close  together  and  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  heavy  girders.  There 
is  no  cornice  here,  and  the  beams  rest 
on  the  rough  plaster  wall.  The  stone 
fireplace  is  set  flush  with  the  wall  instead 
of  against  a  chimney-breast  (page  382). 
This  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  styles 
and  is  a  departure  from  the  'Georgian 
tradition.  The  bookcases  cover  one  side 
of  the  room.  The  color  here  is  delightful. 
The  rich  bindings,  the  brocade  over  the 
fireplace,  the  paintings  and  rugs  echo 
their  lovely  reds  and  golds  from  one  part 
of  the  room  to  another. 

Altogether  the  house  is  a  refreshing 
piece  of  work.  It  is  virile  and  new,  and 
stands  for  the  best  of  a  movement  in  this 
country  that  is  bound  to  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect  on  future  work. 
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By  Howard  Dwight  Smitht 


The  jubilee  gift  of  funds  for  a 
great  stadium  by  alumni  and 
friends  of  Ohio  State  University, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  of  general  interest  because  of 
the  place  which  this  new  structure  takes 
in  the  movement  to  provide  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  nation-wide  expan¬ 
sion  of  recreational  activities. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  coordination  of  physical  and 
mental  development  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 
But  it  has  been  left  largely  to  the  college 
and  the  university  to  foster  amateur 
athletics  and  to  provide  ideals  and 
leadership  for  all  sorts  of  recreation  and 


physical  diversions.  That  these  ideals 
have  been  provided  and  have  been  kept 
free  from  commercialism  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  successful  in  the  execution  of 
their  trust. 

In  the  football  season  just  closing 
there  have  been  over  1,500  regularly 
scheduled  games  played  by  teams  repre¬ 
senting  schools  of  major  importance,  and 
some  1,000  or  more  by  the  teams  of  the 
so-called  secondary  schools.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  an  indication  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  that  one  branch  of  college 
athletics  alone.  A  very  conservative  es¬ 
timate  of  the  number  of  spectators  at  the 
major  games  would  be,  say,  two  millions 
of  people.  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
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toward  increased  numbers-  of  spectators 
each  year  at  these  major  events.  The 
ever  increasing  number  of  partisan  spec¬ 
tators  has  given  rise  to  the  building  of 
huge  seating  structures  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  crowds  who  willingly  pay  to 
see  intensive  contests  when  the  reward 
for  victory  to  the  contestant  is  the  mere 
thrill  of  winning  and  the  sentiment  at¬ 
tached  to  the  defense  of  home  colors. 

To  the  casual  observer  these  great 
structures  do  not  signify  their  real  mean¬ 
ing.  The  superficial  impression  of  a  great 
structure  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
thousands  of  spectators,  but  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  great  structure  represents  the 
climax  of  his  school’s  recreational  activi¬ 
ties,  the  show  place  for  himself  and  for 
those  of  his  fellows  who  happen  greatly 
to  excel  in  any  one  particular  branch  of 
athletic  endeavor.  The  great  structure 
at  any  institution  is  the  climax  of  its  ath¬ 
letic  system,  the  acropolis  of  athletic  in¬ 
spiration,  the  typification  of  a  great  ideal 
which  spurs  each  student  on  to  do  his 
best  in  his  own  recreational  pursuit. 

The  English  ideal  of  personal  partici¬ 
pation  in  athletics  has  found  expression 
in  more  or  less  scorn  for  a  mere  specta¬ 
tor.  For  a  long  period  in  America, 
highly  specialized  athletics  in  our  colleges 
and  the  development  of  well  trained  first 
teams,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general 
atheltic  development  of  the  student  body, 
overlooked  the  great  good  of  the  English 
ideal.  Much_  pedagogical  criticism  of 
athletics  from  within  has  been  directed 
at  this  fault ;  but  happily  this  condition 
has  been  mostly  overcome.  Now  the 
“  ’Varsity”  is  merely  the  apex  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  pyramid,  an  incentive,  a  goal  for  all 
athletic  participation,  and  intercollegiate 
contests  are  but  a  development  of  intra¬ 
mural  efforts. 

Growth  of  Athletics  at  Ohio  State. 

Conditions  at  Ohio  State  are  so  typical 
of  conditions  at  scores  of  similar  institu¬ 
tions  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  briefly 
to  sketch  the  development  of  athletic 
activities  at  that  institution.  In  many  in¬ 
stitutions  expansion  in  athletics  has  been 
greater  than  the  general  growth  of  the 
institution,  not  all  as  phenomenal  as  at 
Ohio  State,  but  sufficient  to  place  them 


in  the  great  general  class  of  colleges  where 
physical  education  and  its  attendant  activ¬ 
ities  have  been  extended  in  recent  years. 

The  administration  of,  school  lands 
granted  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  to 
certain  States  and  of  the  funds  derived 
therefrom  has  varied  greatly  in  character. 
In  Minnesota,  for  instance,  the  lands  were 
mostly  kept  intact,  and  today  the  income 
from  leases  of  ore  and  oil  lands  furnishes 
funds  for  University  use.  In  Ohio,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lands  were  disposed  of  in  one 
way  or  another  until  today  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  (under  the  original  grant  known 
as  the  “Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College”)  is  dependent  upon  a  fixed  levy 
on  the  tax  duplicate  of  the  State  for  its 
tuition  and  maintenance,  upon  special  ap¬ 
propriations  by  the  State  Legislature  for 
its  buildings,  and  special  bequests. 

The  significance  of  this  condition  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  Ohio  Stadium  will 
be  apparent  when  two  facts  are  pointed 
out.  The  first  is  that  there  are  in  Ohio 
some  forty  or  fifty  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  many  of  much  longer  standing 
than  the  State  University  and  among 
which  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  have  been  pretty  well  divided.  The 
second  is  that  all  expenditures  for  the 
State  University  show  up  quickly  in  State 
taxes.  Sq  while  John  Smith  was  sending 
his  son  to  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Harcourt  and  paying  well  for  il 
all,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  bring 
much  pressure  to  bear  upon  his  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  State  Legislature  to  push 
through  appropriations  for  an  institution 
in  which  neither  he  nor  perhaps  any  of 
his  neighbors  had  an  interest.  For  years, 
therefore,  Ohio  State  University  dragged 
along  slowly  as  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  with  barely  enough  funds  for  aca¬ 
demic  existence  and  no  subsidy  for  phy¬ 
sical  education  or  athletics.  And  even 
now,  after  fifty  years  of  existence,  when 
the  University  has  been  placed  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  at  the  head  of  the  State’s 
education  system,  the  use  of  State 
funds  for  construction  of  such  a  struc¬ 
ture  as  a  Stadium  could  not  be  dreamed 
of. 

Steady  growth  and  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  athletic  prowess  during  the 
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Plot  Plan,  showing  proposed  layout  of  the  main  portion  of  the  campus,  with  the  Stadium  at 
head  of  the  great  recreation  axis,  at  the  left.  This  plan  includes  all  of  the  present  buildings 
the  University  proper,  about  forty  in  number. 
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Airplane  View  of  Recreation  Field,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  campus  to  the  right  and  the 
Olentangy  River  and  University  farm  to  the  left,  including  the  projected  group  of  buildings  for 
the  Animal  Husbandly  Department. 


decade  between  1900  and  1910  led  to  a 
certain  prestige  in  Ohio  athletics,  and 
preeminence  in  the  “Big  Six”  or  Ohio 
Conference  was  fairly  conceded  by  the 
end  of  that  period.  A  peculiarity  of  ath¬ 
letic  enthusiasm  in  any  given  institution 
is  that  it  feeds  on  its  own  growth.  Once 
its  preeminence  is  conceded  the  athletic 
youth  of  the  State  are  drawn  thither, 
and  by  1912,  when  Ohio  State  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  .“Big  Ten,”  or  Western 
Conference,*  she  had  gained  sufficient 
momentum  to  win  the  football  champion¬ 
ship  of  that  group  twice  in  succession 
0916-1917),  and  to  be  the  runner-up  in 
a  third  season  (1919),  when  she  lost  to 
Illinois  in  that  now  famous  “last  eight 
seconds.” 

This  great  enthusiasm  at  Ohio  State, 
which  has  made  possible  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
dium,  has  reached  its  crest  at  a  time 
when  it  has  benefited  by  the  impetus  of 
two  great  impulses.  Athletic  enthusiasm, 
or  enthusiasm  for  athletics,  has  become 
very  marked  since  the  revelations  made 
by  the  recent  draft  statistics  of  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  poor  physical  condition  of  many 

*T)ie  “Big  Ten”  is  composed  of  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa,  I’urduc,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  North 
W'^estcrn,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 


of  our  nation’s  youth.  Military  training 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  sys¬ 
tematic  physical  training  as  nothing  else 
has  done  in  recent  years.  The  great 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  college  trained 
man,  and  particularly  the  college  trained 
athlete,  has  emphasized  the  beneficial 
effect  of  college  athletics  upon  physical 
training.  The  spirit  of  the  American 
army  is  as  well  typified  by  the  clean  spirit 
of  college  sport  as  by  any  other  one  thing. 

Great  impetus  to  athletic  enthusiasm 
has  been  given  by  the  movement  for  so- 
called  “mass  athletics,”  a  movement 
which  recognizes  that  only  insofar  as 
every  student  in  any  institution  parti¬ 
cipates  in  some  form  of  athletic  activity 
can  the  ideals  of  coordination  of  mental 
and  physical  development  be  reasonably 
and  rationally  obtained.  Mass  athletics 
has  for  one  of  its  aims,  for  instance,  that 
condition  of  affairs  where  each  student 
has  on  his  study  card  at  least  one  form 
of  competitive  athletics  in  which  he  shall 
be  graded  and  in  which  he  shall  attain 
the  same  degree  of  proficiency  as  is  re¬ 
quired  of  his  academic  work.  Few  per¬ 
sons  know  or  realize  that  as  a  result  of 
this  mass  athletic  movement,  there  was 
conducted  for  an  entire  week  last  spring, 
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Avithout  any  interference  with  academic 
work,  a  “mass  athletics”  meet  in  the 
Western  Conference,  in  which  the  actual 
scores  in  time,  distances,  etc.,  counted 
little  more  than  did  the  number  of  con¬ 
testants  in  the  events.  This  mass  ath¬ 
letics  movement,  taken  together  with 
intramural  athletics,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Ohio  State,  where  there  are  thirteen 
separate  colleges  within  the  University, 
indicates  the  universality  of  participation 
of  the  great  body  of  students  in  recre¬ 
ational  activities. 

It  has  been  argued  that  athletics  in  an 
institution  should  end  with  this  “mass” 
participation  and  with  intramural  con¬ 
tests.  and  that  intercollegiate  contests  of 
a  spectacular  nature  are  entirely  super¬ 
fluous.  It  is  admitted  that  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  has  been 
derived  from  athletics  by  this  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  rank  and  file.  But  the  inter¬ 
collegiate,  the  spectacular  contest,  is  the 
logical  climax;  which  has  made  the  en¬ 
tire  system  effective.  As  profesional 
baseball  without  a  world’s  series,  boxing 
bouts  without  decisions,  peace  without 
victory,  or  a  banquet  with  no  dessert,  so 
would  be  an  extensive  amateur  athletic 
system  without  the  spectacular  contests 
of  the  specially  trained  few.  And  so 
with  every  well  developed  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  athletic  system  for  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  come  the  demand 
for  some  structure  to  seat  large  numbers 
of  spectators. 

The  General  Problem. 

The  problem  which  presented  itself  at 
Ohio  State  is  not  unlike  the  one  which 
presented  itself  to  other  institutions — 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Syracuse, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  etc.  In  fact,  the 
main  problem  is  always  the  same,  that  is, 
to  place  as  large  a  number  of  seats  as  is 
possible  around  a  field  of  play  and  to 
provide  as  nearly  perfect  vision  of  the 
field  as  possible.  There  are  but  few 
minor  variations  of  this  problem  which 
may  occur,  and  these  variations  depend 
upon  whether  the  structure  is  to  surround 
a  field  used  for  football  only,  or  for  foot¬ 
ball  and  track,  or  for  football,  track  and 
baseball. 

At  Ohio  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  matter 


of  providing  more  seating  space  was  a 
business  proposition  with  the  Athletic 
Board.  But  because  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  athletics  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Athletic  Board  realized  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  structure  which 
could  be  used  for  the  greatest  number  of 
purposes.  The  administration  and  finan¬ 
cial  management  of  intramural  and  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  is  vested  in  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board,  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Trustees,  the  President  and  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  executive  is  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Athletics,  who  is  also  the  head 
of  the  academic  department  of  Physical 
Education  with  the  rank  of  professor. 
This  arrangement  has  proven  a  very 
satisfactory  point  of  contact,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  does  not  always  exist  between 
academic  and  athletic  interests  in  all  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education. 

With  this  community  of  interest, 
therefore,  the  Athletic  Board  approached 
the  problem  of  providing  a  structure 
which  would  best  satisfy  all  the  needs  of 
the  University.  The  problem  at  once 
divided  itself  into  its  fundamental  three 
parts  as  in  the  case  of  other  institutions. 
The  first,  the  plan  and  seating  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  provide  the  proper  field  space, 
and  the  maximum  income  for  minimum 
expenditure ;  the  second,  the  appearance 
of  the  structure  and  its  relation  to  other 
structures,  or  groups  existing  or  pro¬ 
posed  ;  the  third,  structural  expediency 
and  stability. 

Location  and  Accessibility. 

As  the  facts  of  the  case  now  show,  the 
Athletic  Board  considered  size  and  shape 
of  much  greater  importance  than  loca¬ 
tion,  and  their  first  efforts  were  spent  in 
determining  how  large  a  structure  could 
be  built  and  what  shape  would  be  most 
advantageous.  The  matter  of  location, 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  how¬ 
ever.  placed  the  problem  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  University  architect, 
charged  with  campus  development.  The 
problem  then  became  one  of  joint  study, 
always  with  relation  to  the  general 
scheme  of  campus  improvement  as  well 
as  of  athletic  needs. 

Fortunately,  Ohio’s  campus,  now  of 
nearly  900  acres,  is  all  contiguous— for 
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the  most  part,  except  the  portion  used  for 
farm  purposes,  within  the  city  limits — 
and  in  spite  of  the  present  more  or  less 
informal  location  of  buildings  of  diverse 
style,  the  possibilities  of  group  planning 
are  quite  wonderful.  Fortunately,  also, 
the  problem  of  the  location  of  the  Sta¬ 
dium  was  given  to  one  who  is  responsible 
for  the  aspect  of  the  900  acres,  for  it  was 
upon  his  drastic  recommendation  that 
some  ninety-two  acres  of  fertile  bottom 
land  was  appropriated  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  given  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Military  Science. 

In  the  recent  studies  for  campus  de¬ 
velopment  the  group,  or  axial,  plan  has 
been  used,  superseding  the  informal  unit 
plan.  This  scheme  was  followed  in 
recommending  a  location  for  the  Sta¬ 
dium.  It  is  placed  on  a  new  and  import¬ 
ant  axis,  now  known  as  the  recreation 
field— groups  on  other  axes  being  the 
academic,  engineering,  agricultural,  medi¬ 
cal,  dormitory,  etc.  This  location  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  existing  build¬ 
ings  of  the  University  to  avoid  conflict 
of  scale.  The  area  covered  by  the  en¬ 
closure  of  the  Stadium  walls  is  as  great 
as  any  ten  buildings  on  the  campus,  and 
its  height  is  over  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  height  of  the  fifty  other  struc¬ 
tures  on  the  campus.  The  fact  that  the 
general  level  of  the  bottom  land  is  about 
25  feet  below  the  average  level  of  the 
main  part  of  the  campus  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  this  connection.  The  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  new  location  from  the 
campus,  however,  avoids  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  many  institutions  where 
athletic  plants  are  not  contiguous  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  campus. 

The  location  of  the  Stadium  on  the  new 
recreational  axis  carries  with  it  several 
other  interesting  features.  The  straight¬ 
ening  of  the  Olentangy  River  bed  and  the 
control  of  its  flow  between  levees  provide 
a  boulevard  and  terrace  along  the  west 
side  of  the  ninety-two  acre  plot,  which 
is  to  be  reclaimed  on  the  east  by  a  similar 
boulevard  and  terrace.  The  Stadium, 
therefore,  occupies  a  focal  position  in 
this  somewhat  irregular  ellipse,  at  the 
head  of  the  axis  on  a  practically  level 
field,  which  is  devoted  to  athletics  and  all 


recreational  activities,  infantry  drill,  ar¬ 
tillery  practice  and  aviation. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
the  question  of  external  circulation  was 
one  of  the  early  considerations  in  the 
problem  of  location.  The  gathering  of  a 
crowd  of  60,(X)0  people  presents  no  small 
problem  as  regards  approach,  parking 
and  retreat.  The  boulevard  around  the 
entire  field  is  of  particular  advantage. 
There  are  two  main  avenues  of  approach 
through  the  main  part  of  the  campus  and 
five  roads  of  approach  and  retreat  outside 
the  campus,  with  provision  for  a  private 
car  track  loop  connecting  with  the  city 
lines,  with  sufficient  trackage  to  hold  in 
reserve  enough  rolling  stock  to  carry  a 
third  of  the  capacity  of  the  Stadium 
itself. 

Features  of  the  Plan. 

There  are  three  principal  features  in 
the  design  of  the  Ohio  Stadium  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  structures  of  its 
class.  These  are  (1)  the  double  deck, 
(2)  the  “bowed”  or  curved  sides  with  an 
open  end,  and  (3)  the  extensive  use  of 
the  space  under  the  lower  deck.  All  of 
these  features  grow  out  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  designers  to  satisfy  cer¬ 
tain  definite  parts  of  the  problem  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Athletic  Board  and  studied 
by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  architect.  These  features,  as  well  as 
all  other  details  of  the  structure,  have 
been  studied  in  the  light  of  precedent, 
both  architectural  and  structural,  not  only 
of  ancient  buildings  of  similar  nature,  but 
particularly  of  contemporary  structures. 
All  of  the  important  stadia  and  amphi¬ 
theatres  used  for  athletic  purposes  have 
been  quite  fully  described  in  technical 
magazines  from  time  to  time,  and  all  data 
with  reference  to  them  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  study.  This  study  has  been 
amplified  by  inspection  and  by  inter¬ 
views  with  persons  who  are  now  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  care  and  management,  in 
order  to  determine  just  wherein  these 
contemporary  structures  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  wherein  they  have  failed  or 
might  be  improved  upon.  A  report  of 
these  inspections  appeared  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Architect  for  July  and  August,  1920. 
In  the  light  of  lessons  learned  from  all 
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sources,  it  is  thought  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  Ohio  Stadium  represents  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  University 
and  community  seating  problem  for  out¬ 
door  events.  Of  the  three  features  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  double  deck  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive.  It  presents  several 
intricate  problems  of  plan,  circulation,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  structural  stability  which 
have  made  it  a  hard  proposition  to  solve. 
Before  discussing  this  feature  it  will  be 
more  logical,  however,  to  consider  the 
plan  arrangement  which  involves  the 
second  of  the  distinguishing  features,  the 
“bowed”  side  with  the  open  end. 

Open  and  Closed  Types  of  Stadia. 

Of  preceding  structures,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  there  are  two  types :  one  (of 
which  the  Harvard  Stadium  is  a  modern 
example  and  the  Roman  Circus  Maximus 
a  classic  example)  has  straight  sides  and 
an  open  end;  the  other  (of  which  the 
Yale  Bowl  and  the  Roman  Coliseum  are 
typical)  is  entirely  closed  with  all  seat 
lines  curved  in  plan.  There  are  certain 
features  of  both  types  which  are  of 
advantage  for  staging  modern  athletic 
events,  and  there  are  other  features  of 
each  type  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  of  decided  disadvantage. 

Aside  from  imperfectly  designed  de- 
i  tails  and  imperfections  of  execution  the 
1  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
types  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  favor  of 
the  straight-sided,  open-end  type  they  are 
(1)  that  it  can  be  conveniently  built 
around  a  quarter  mile  running  track  with 
“straightaways”  for  dashes;  (2)  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction;  (3)  it  lends  itself 
easily  to  good  architectural  composition, 
and  (4)  the  open  end  gives  proper  venti¬ 
lation.  The  faults  to  be  found  in  the 
straight-sided  structure  are  not  very  seri¬ 
ous.  but  the  chief  ones  may  be  enume¬ 
rated  as  follows :  ( 1 )  great  inequality  of 
seat  values;  (2)  loss  of  the  “crowd 
psychology,”  and  (3)  tendency  to  ex¬ 
pense  and  disfigurement  in  placing  tem¬ 
porary  seats  at  the  open  end  to  increase 
capacity.  In  favor  of  the  closed  or 
amphitheatre  type  are  two  very  strong 
points:  (1)  beneficial  efifect  of  “crowd 
psychology”  in  a  structure  where  every 


spectator  is  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
nearly  every  other  spectator,  and  (2)  ap¬ 
proximate  uniformity  of  seat  value.  A 
third  virtue  might  be  noted  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  unity  and  simplicity  of  archi¬ 
tectural  composition.  Opposed  to  these 
virtues,  the  closed  type,  particularly  those 
with  curved  sides,  presents  these  draw¬ 
backs:  (1)  a  quarter-mile  track  cannot 
be  placed  within  the  structure  unless  the 
first  seats  are  at  a  very  great  distance 
from  the  football  gridiron;  (2)  no 
straightaway  track  for  dashes;  (3)  poor 
ventilation,  particularly  at  the  level  of 
the  playing  field,  and  (4)  expensive  con¬ 
struction  involved  in  building  all  seat 
lines  to  curved  plan. 

If  nothing  were  to  be  considered  but 
football,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
closed  bowl  type  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  Yale  Bowl  presents  ideal  conditions 
for  football.  By  ignoring  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  other  sports,  particularly  track,  it 
has  been  possible  to  construct  an  elliptical 
tier  of  seats,  the  inside  row  of  which  is 
very  close  to  the  gridiron.  The  -rnethod 
of  determining  the  size  of  this  ellipse  was 
a  simple  one.  The  athletic  authorities 
determined  just  how  close  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  gridiron  the  seats  could  be 
placed  for  convenience  and  safety  tO’ 
players.  Through  these  four  points  the 
inner  perimeter  of  the  seat  tier  was  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  method  of  determining  size  at 
Harvard  consisted  in  fixing  the  minimum 
distance  for  convenience  and  safety  be¬ 
tween  gridiron  and  cinder  track,  and  the 
minimum  width  of  track.  These  dimen¬ 
sions  added  to  the  width  of  the  gridiron 
have  determined  the  diameter  of  the 
curved  or  closed  end.  This  makes  the 
average  distance  of  the  first  row  of  seats 
from  the  gridiron  somewhat  greater  than 
is  the  case  at  the  Yale  Bowl.  At  the  open 
end  of  the  Harvard  Stadium  the  track  is 
completed,  extending  out  just  far  enough 
to  make  the  entire  length  a  quarter  mile. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  no  record 
events  on  the  track  can  be  run  on  less 
than  a  quarter  mile.  These  details  of  the 
Harvard  and  Yale  structures  are  dealt 
with  at  some  length  because  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  plan  adopted  for  the  Ohio 
Stadium. 
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The  Ohio  Plan. 

With  a  ¥ie¥/  to  combining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  both  types,  as  outlined 
above,  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
their  disadvantages,  the  Ohio  plan  was 
adopted.  -The  curve  on  the  sides  has 
been  made  as  great  as  is  considered  prac¬ 
tical  without  making  the  middle  seat 
sections  appear  too  far  away  from  the 
gridiron.  This  curve  is  calculated  to 
give  all  the  advantages  of  the  “crowd 
psychology,”  which  is  a  very  attractive 
feature  of  the  Yale  Bowl.  An  added 
advantage  of  the  “bowed”  side  is  the 
equalizing  of  seat  values.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Harvard 
Stadium  the  seats  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  gridiron  on  each  side  are  considered 
far  superior  to  those  opposite  the  ends 
of  the  gridiron.  The  pushing  back  of 
the  center  sections  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  seats  toward  the  ends  of  the 
playing  field  relatively  more  desirable 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  This,  of 
course,  reduces  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  sale  of  seats. 

The  width  of  the  track  being  deter¬ 
mined  at  25  feet  to  accommodate  six  4- 
foot  lanes  (reduced  to  22^4  feet  on  the 
curves)  and  a  minimum  space  of  17^4 
feet  being  established  between  track  and 
gridiron  sideline,  the  diameter  of  the  in¬ 
ner  wall  of  the  closed  end  of  the  Ohio 
Stadium  becomes  automatically  fixed  at 
250  feet.  By  methods  of  “cut  and  try,” 
is  has  been  determined  that  the  depth  of 
the  “bow”  on  each  side  should  not  exceed 
24)4  feet. 

The  entire  length  of  the  structure  is 
760  feet,  determined  largely  by  the  re¬ 
quired  seating  capacity,  fixed  by  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  at  approximately  60,000,  and 
the  maximum  distance  deemed  desirable 
for  good  view  of  the  playing  field.  In 
plan  the  gridiron  is  not  placed  with  its 
middle  line  on  the  cross  axis  of  the  Stadi¬ 
um  or  the  track,  but  is  moved  up  25  feet 
toward  the  closed  end  in  order  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  seating  value  of  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  wings  and  the  circular  portion.  The 
distance  from  the  actual  center  of  the 
gridiron  to  the  farthest  seat  at  the  circu¬ 
lar  end  is  420  feet  and  at  the  two  end 
towers  is  390  feet.  By  way  of  compari- 
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son  it  is  noted  that  the  distance  from  the 
actual  center  of  the  gridiron  to  the  near¬ 
est  box  seat  is  150  feet,  and  to  the  top¬ 
most  seat  on  the  upper  deck  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  middle  of  the  gridiron  is  2^ 
feet. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  corresponding  ones  at  Harvard  | 
and  Yale.  At  Harvard  the  nearest  box 
seat  to  the  center  of  the  gridiron  (tern-  j 
porary  boxes  built  out  over  the  cinder  i 
track)  is  87  feet  and  the  uppermost  seat  j 
on  the  same  line  is  205  feet  from  the  cen-  j 
ter;  the  farthest  seat  at  the  closed  end  is  [ 
400  feet  from  the  actual  center  of  the  ! 
playing  field.  At  Yale  the  nearest  seat  is  I 
152  feet  from  the  center  of  the  ellipse  and 
the  topmost  seat  on  the  cross  axis  is  375  j 
feet  away,  while  the  topmost  srat  on  the  ' 
long  axis  is  475  feet  from  the  actual  ! 
center  of  the  field.  ! 

Other  Types  of  Modern  Plans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Syracuse  | 
has  attempted  to  combine  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  the  open  and  the  closed 
type  by  using  straight  sides  and  two 
closed  ends,  building  the  structure  around 
a  regulation  quarter-mile  track.  This  has 
been  fairly  successful,  except  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  straightaway  for  dashes.  The 
220  yard  .straightaway  has  been  provided 
by  running  a  tunnel  through  one  end  of 
the  enclosure  on  a  line  with  one  of  the 
straight  sides  of  the  track.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  runners  are  at  a  decided  dis¬ 
advantage  in  running  on  tracks  of  this 
kind,  because  of  variations  in  tempera¬ 
ture  and  atmospheric  conditions  in  the 
tunnel  and  the  invariable  outward  draft, 
due  to  difference  in  temperature  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Stadium.  Even 
when  atmospheric  conditions  are  nearly 
uniform  inside  and  outside  of  the  tunnel, 
the  mental  hazard  handicaps  the  runner 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  running  under  ■ 
such  peculiar  conditions. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  state  that  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  large  new  Stadium, 
the  architect,  Mr.  Carl  F.  Gould,  and  the 
engineers  associated  with  him,  without 
conference  with  the  designers  of  the  Ohio 
Stadium,  but  by  strikingly  similar  lines 
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of  study,  have  arrived  at  a  very  similar 
“bow-sided”  plan,  with  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  cross  section  and  sight  line,  although 
all  other  details  are  quite  dissimilar. 

The  proposed  Stadium  for  the  city  of 
Chicago,  designed  as  a  recreational  civic 
center  for  the  municipality,  is  to  be  a 
straight  sided,  open  end  structure,  but  of 
such  huge  dimensions,  particularly  as  to 
length,  that  of  its  potential  seating  capaci¬ 
ty  of  100,000  not  more  than  25,000  or 
30,000  seats  can  be  conveniently  arranged 
about  a  football  gridiron.  The  architec¬ 
tural  success  of  the  attenuated  plan  in 
this  instance,  however,  is  assured. 

The  Cross  Section. 

To  any  one  studying  Stadium  design 
the  cross  section  tells  the  mo§t  interesting 
story.  The  cross  section  determines  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  circulation,  the 
convenience  of  sight  and  the  sitting  con¬ 
venience  of  the  spectators.  The  cross 
section  of  the  Ohio  Stadium  is  particular¬ 
ly  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  upper  deck  feature. 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  large  stadia  and 
amphitheatres  in  this  country,  the  one 
detail  in  common  which  is  most  easily 
compared  is  the  relationship  between  the 
rise  and  tread  of  the  seating  section.  The 
principal  ones  are  tabulated  as  follows: 


Xame.  Tread,  in. 

Rise,  in. 

Harvard  . . 

27 

15 

Princeton  . 

30 

15  to  17 

College  City  N.  Y . 

28 

16 

Yale  . 

30 

8  to  12 

Syracuse  . 

27 

18 

Michigan . 

2414 

9  to  12)4 

Tacoma  . 

27 

18 

San  Diego  . 

30 

17 

Chicago  (proposed)  . . . 

30  approx.  8  to  12 

Ohio  State  (low.  deck) . 

30 

11  to  17 

Ohio  State  (up.  deck). 

30 

24 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Harvard’s 
27-inch  tread  is  a  little  too  narrow,  and 
that  the  30-inch  tread  at  Yale  and  Prince¬ 
ton  is  practically  perfect  for  seating  com¬ 
fort. 

Variation  in  the  riser  to  provide  a  clear 
sight  line  for  the  lower  seats  has  been 
determined  in  the  Ohio  Stadium  by  as¬ 
suming  for  each  row  a  clearance  of  four 
inches  over  the  average  head  line  of  the 
row  immediately  below  it.  The  sight  line 
is  assumed  .so  that  spectators  in  the  seats 


on  the  long  axis  at  the  curved  end  will 
be  able  to  see  the  goal  line  at  the  far 
end  of  the  field.  This  assumption,  of 
course,  makes  the  average  sight  line  along 
the  sides  more  favorable.  For  conveni¬ 
ence  in  building  the  risers  vary  in  blocks 
of  four  for  the  bottom  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  deck.  The  sight  line  is  also  so 
arranged  that  the  spectators  in  the  lower 
rows  may  see  the  middle  line  of  the 
cinder  track.  The  location  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  deck  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  assuming  a  sight  line  on  the 
long  axis  for  a  person  standing  at  the 
outside  wall  and  being  able  to  see  the  goal 
line  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  gridiron. 

The  proper  disposition  of  boxes  is  also 
a  matter  to  be  determined  on  the  cross 
section.  For  actual  seeing  value  only 
those  boxes  near  the  center  of  the  field 
are  of  much  worth,  but  the  usual  demand 
for  box  seats  in  any  location  for  social 
purposes  is  one  which  it  is  profitable  to 
meet,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  in¬ 
terference  to  other  seating.  In  the  Ohio 
Stadium  three  rows  of  steps  are  devoted 
to  boxes,  with  the  top  row  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  principal  bottom  hori¬ 
zontal  circulation  just  above  the  level  of 
the  playing  field.  The  total  capacity  of 
the  box  space  is  approximately  1,700. 

Circulation  and  Control. 

Circulation  within  the  structure  in¬ 
volves  two  principal  considerations.  The 
first  is  that  of  convenient  distribution  of 
the  spectators  as  they  assemble  and  the 
rapid  and  safe  dispersal  as  they  leave. 
The  second  is  the  matter  of  control  and 
ticket  taking.  Chiefly  for  architectural 
composition,  and  not  for  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  assembling  crowds,  has  the  en¬ 
trance  feature  at  the  circular  end  been 
emphasized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  best  results  in  handling 
assembling  crowds  are  obtained  by  selling 
tickets  at  isolated  points  away  from  the 
.structure  and  by  efifecting  the  greatest 
possible  distribution  outside  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself,  and  that  the  route  from  en¬ 
trance  to  seat  be  as  short  and  direct  as 
possible.  This  is  a  problem  both  of  plan 
and  of  cross  section.  The  location  of 
“eyes”  or  portals  is  a  matter  of  cross 
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section.  At  Yale  and  at  Princeton  the 
portals  are  located  at  the  midway  point 
of  the  cross  section.  The  spectators  are 
delivered  to  these  portals  by  ramps  and 
are  allowed  to  distribute  themselves  up 
and  down  from  the  midway  point.  This 
system  has  proven  very  satisfactory  in 
practice.  In  both  cases  admission  tickets 
are  taken  at  two  isolated  points  in  an 
enclosing-  fence  at  some  distance  from 
the  structure,  and  reserved  seat  stubs 
indicate  the  proper  entrance  portal. 

At  Harvard  the  cross  section  shows 
two  rows  of  “eyes”  or  portals,  dividing 
the  cross  section  into  three  parts.  The 
upper  row  of  portals  is  fed  by  four  great 
.staircases  and  a  distributing  promenade. 
This  sy.stem  proved  quite  effective  in 
emptying  the  seats  rapidly,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  rapid  emptying  of  the 
Harvard  is  not  altogether  desirable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  congestion  that  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  Larz  Anderson  Bridge  over 
the  Charles  River,  across  which  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  crowd  must  circulate.  In 
recent  years,  therefore,  the  upper  row  of 
portals  has  been  closed  with  temporary 
seats  for  major  games,  increasing  the 


seating  capacity  by  about  550  and  not  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  control  or  distribution 
of  the  spectators. 

In  those  structures  where  topographic 
conditions  permit  the  entry  of  spectators 
from  an  outside  level  above  the  playing 
field,  as  at  Yale,  Princeton,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Seattle  Stadium,  the  problem  of 
vertical  circulation  is  comparatively 
simple.  But  in  the  Ohio  Stadium,  as  at 
Harvard,  where  the  ground  level  is  very 
close  to  the  water  level  of  the  adjoining 
river,  the  entire  crowd  must  be  elevated 
to  the  seating  tiers  by  means  of  vertical 
circulation. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the 
circulation  system  as  finally  developed  for 
the  Ohio  Stadium.  Portals  are  provided 
at  the  rear  of  the  boxes  just  above  the 
level  of  the  playing  field,  at  the  prome¬ 
nade  line  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  and  in 
the  upper  deck  one-third  of  the  way  up 
from  the  bottom.  Around  the  entire 
structure  is  a  circulating  corridor,  which 
can  be  entered  through  any  arch  in  the 
exterior  wall.  Directly  opposite  each  ex¬ 
terior  arch  opening  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  inner  screen  wall  of  this  circulating 
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Exterior  Elevation  of  a  south  tower  and  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  wall  according  to  the  final 
scheme  of  continuous,  open  and  exposed  expansion  joints. 


corridor,  which  Ira,ds  directly  to  one  seat- 
ing  section.  The  diagram  indicates  by 
various  kinds  of  lines  the  line  of  travel 
from  this  corridor  to  each  of  the  portals 
in  the  seating  tiers.  Every  third  open¬ 
ing  leads  directly  across  the  structure 
on  the  ground  level  to  the  lower  rov/  of 
portals  by  which  the  boxes  and  the 
bottom  half  of  the  lower  deck  are  served. 
All  other  openings  lead  directly  to  stairs 
which  end  in  ramps  leading  to  the 
upper  portals.  These  stairs  are  arranged 
in  pairs  in  such  a  way  that  cross  circula¬ 
tion  may  be  prevented  entirely.  By  this 
system  all  confusion  in  ushering  specta¬ 
tors  is  avoided  by  proper  guidance  and 
control  at  the  ground  level.  By  appropri¬ 
ate  marking  of  the  arches  on  the  exterior 
wall  it  is  possible  to  make  almost  perfect 
distribution  of  any  large  crowd  as  if  as¬ 
sembles. 

The  extreme  flexibility  of  this  scheme 
of  circulation,  as  indicated  by  the  dia¬ 
gram,  will  be  apparent  from  even  a  casual 
inspection.  Spectators  may  be  admitted 


to  the  circulating  corridor  through  any 
number  of  exterior  arches,  allowing  sec¬ 
ondary  distribution  in  the  corridor  itself. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  opening  the 
gates  of  the  exterior  arches  into  and 
across  the  corridor  it  is  possible  to  control 
each  seating  section  at  the  exterior  wall. 
The  possible  combinations  of  control  are 
thus  practically  unlimited  and  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  rearranged  almost  instantly, 
according  to  the  size  and  intensity  of  the 
crowd  to  be  handled.  The  success  of  the 
double-deck  venture  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  convenience  of  that  part  of  the 
vertical  system  which  serves  it. 

The  Double  Deck. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  use  of  a 
double  deck  is  to  provide  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  entire  seating  capacity 
near  the  playing  field  than  is  possible  with 
a  single  deck.  From  the  cross-section  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  upper  deck  is 
hardly  more  or  less  than  an  upper  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  single  deck  moved  forward  until 
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Above:  North  Elevation.  In  this  rendering  the  original  scheme  of  expansion  joints  concealed  behind  pilasters  is  shown.  Below:  South  Elevation, 

looking  into  the  “horseshoe.” 
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it  overlaps  the  lower  sections.  These 
seats  are  therefore  placed  just  that  much 
nearer  the  playing  field.  This  device  pre¬ 
sents  two  new  problems  which  are  not 
found  in  a  single  deck.  They  are  ( 1 )  the 
structural  problem  of  isolated  supports  to 
interfere  least  with  sight  lines,  and  (2) 
difficulties  of  architectural  composition. 
The  athletic  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  increased  value  of  seating  space  near 
the  playing  field,  as  well  as  the  very  great 
advantage  of  roof  protection  thus  afford¬ 
ed  to  a  portion  of  the  lower  deck  seats, 
is  worth  the  study  and  expense  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  The 
question  of  sight  lines  has  been  discussed 
before  and  also  that  of  shutting  off  the 
view  of  the  rear  seats  of  the  lower  deck. 

The  support  of  the  upper  deck  is  affect¬ 
ed  by  a  series  of  posts  located  along  the 
line  of  horizontal  circulation  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  the  lower  deck.  These  col¬ 
umns  are  approximately  sixty  feet  apart 
( three  bays  on  the  line  of  the  exterior 
wall  measure  sixty  feet)  and  are  doubled 
in  order  to  provide  separate  support  for 
each  structural  section  of  the  Stadium. 
These  columns  support  girders  about 
seven  feet  deep,  over  which  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  upper  deck  is  cantilevered. 
Structural  stability  is  secured  by  hori¬ 
zontal  braces  from  the  column  tops  to  the 
outside  wall  and  by  knee  bracing  in  the 
three  other  directions. 

The  arrangement  of  columns  is  such 
that  lines  drawn  from  gridiron  goal  posts, 
past  the  columns  along  the  two  sides  of 
the  structure  show  that  there  is  a  large 
triangle  of  seats  between  each  two  posts 
extending  back  to  the  outside  wall,  where 
the  view  of  the  gridiron  is  entirely  un¬ 
impeded. 

The  protection  which  this  upper  deck 
affords  over  a  portion  of  the  lower  deck 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  spec¬ 
tators  at  early  fall  games  experience  some 
inconvenience  due  to  warm  temperatures, 
l)ut  in  many  instances  at  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  games  the  spectators  actually  suffer 
from  exposure  to  the  sun.  Only  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Sunday  graphic 
section  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
])apers  a  photograph  of  an  athlete  per¬ 
forming  in  the  Olympic  trials  before  a 


“sweltering  crowd  of  22,000  people.”  Thei 
upper  deck  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Ohio 
Stadium  will  shade  approximately  12,000 
seats  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in 
summer.  The  roof  value  in  inclementi 
weather  is  of  some  importance,  but  this 
is  not  a  prime  consideration. 

The  engineering  problems  involved  in 
the  upper  deck  scheme  may  be  solved  by 
sufficient  ingenuity  and  the  proper  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds.  The  architectural 
problem  involved  is  not  so  easy  of  solu-i 
tion.  The  great  overhang  of  the  canti¬ 
levered  portion  and  the  great  distance  be¬ 
tween  supports  create  a  condition  which 
no  architect  relishes.  The  elimination  of 
a  closely  spaced  colonnade  deprives  the: 
designer  of  a  graceful  and  powerful  ar¬ 
chitectural  device  for  depicting  scale.  The 
apparent  weight  and  massiveness  of  an 
upper  deck  of  masonry,  carried  on  few  1 
partially  concealed  supports,  create  an  ; 
anachronism  to  the  eye  of  a  profession  | 
trained  in  the  proportions  of  stone  ma-  j 
sonry .  This  seeming  structural  paradox  ' 
can  only  be  overcome  by  logical  expres-  i 
sion  of  reinforced  concrete  forms,  de-  j 
signed  and  executed  in  the  same  good  '] 
taste  and  reasonable  proportion  as  is  re¬ 
quired  of  stone  masonry.  j 

Architectural  Character.  ' 

Properly  to  express  the  ideals  for  i 
which  it  is  built  and  influenced  by  all  the 
ties  of  sentiment  and  historic  precedent, 
the  Ohio  Stadium  follows  the  example 
of  most  of  its  contemporaries  and  de-  I 
pends  upon  monumental  simplicity  and  i 
classic  severity  for  its  architectural  char-  j 
acter.  While  the  double  deck  determines  ' 
very  largely  the  architectural  composition 
of  the  structure,  the  expression  of  monu¬ 
mental  character  in  the  use  of  an  upper  I 
deck  is  a  new  and  untried  thing.  There 
are  examples  of  double-deck  stadia,  not¬ 
ably  those  of  professional  baseball,  such 
as  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York,  but 
in  no  instance  has  there  been  any  pretense  j 
to  monumental  character.  Indeed,  in  all  j 
such  cases  there  is  a  decided  theatrical 
character  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  in 
these  collegiate  structures. 

■  The  horizontal  subdivision  made  by  the 
wide  flat  band  on  the  exterior  wall  sug- 
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Diagram  of  the  circulation  system,  showing  method  of  control  along  outside  corridor. 


gests  the  top  of  the  lower  deck.  This 
band  has  been  carried  around  on  the  in¬ 
side  and  is  made  to  coincide  exactly  with 
the  concrete  beam  which  forms  the  lower 
fascia  of  the  upper  deck.  This  fascia, 
twenty-seven  inches  deep,  extends  around 
the  curve  over  1,500  feet  in  length  from 
tower  to  tower,  and  is  relieved  of  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  being  an  attenu¬ 
ated  beam  by  the  regularly  expressed  ends 
of  the  concrete  rafters  which  support  it 
at  intervals  of  approximately  eight  feet. 

Externally  the  principal  feature  is  the 
great  semi-circular  entrance  at  the  closed 
end,  with  its  coffered  semi-dome.  The 
arch  over  this  entrance  is  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  seventy-two  feet  in  diameter 
and  suggests  the  character  of  the  great 
niches  of  the  Roman  baths.  The  coffered 
ceiling  also  suggests  the  very  well-known 
example  in  the  Roman  Pantheon.  The 
continuity  of  stilted  arches  along  the  low¬ 
er  portion  of  the  exterior  wall  suggest, 
perhaps  only  remotely,  the  composition 
of  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  bridges.  The 


screen  wall  of  the  upper  deck,  with  its 
small,  square  windows  and  its  engaged 
pilasters,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  top  story  of  the  Coliseum. 
Thus  the  exterior  is  fairly  well  connected 
with  accepted  classic  tradition.  The  use 
of  these  classic  forms,  however,  does  not 
detract  from  the  novel  composition  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  south  elevation  and  the  in¬ 
terior  views.  The  impression  created  is 
that  the  structure  consists  of  a  long  two- 
storied  horseshoe,  terminating  in  towers 
at  each  end,  and  that  in  front  of  this 
structure  has  been  placed  an  inner  tier  of 
seats  extending  down  to  the  ground  level. 
This  is  especially  emphasized  by  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  end  features,  where  the  tiers 
of  seats  have  been  set  between  stepped 
wing  walls  placed  symmetrically  about 
the  axis  of  the  tower.  The  arched  en¬ 
trance  to  the  team  quarters  forms  an  in¬ 
teresting  spot  in  the  composition  of  the 
end  feature.  The  treatment  of  the  end 
motives  has  been  designed  to  avoid  the 
apparent  bareness  and  incompleteness 
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Interior  Elevation  of  a  south  tower,  a  portion  of  the  seat  tiers,  and  the  entrance  to  the  team  room. 


felt  in  the  end  walls  of  the  Harvard  and 
the  Princeton  stadia. 

The  entrance  feature  is  emphasized  but 
little  on  the  interior.  The  seats  of  the  up¬ 
per  deck  pass  right  over  the  semi-dome. 
The  irregular  shaped  space  between  the 
semi-circular  entrance  and  the  line  of 
columns  supporting  the  upper  deck  is 
taken  up  with  rest  rooms  and  space  for 
motion  picture  projectors,  spot  lights,  etc. 

All  moulding  profiles  are  susceptible  of 
being  worked  in  concrete.  Relief  from 
monotony  of  color  and  surface  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  inlaying  of  terra  cotta  or¬ 
nament  in  the  form  of  a  festoon  band  on 
the  towers  around  the  semi-dome,  and 
over  each  of  the  blind  arches  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  wall.  These  blind  arches  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
continuous  arcade  and  to  give  expression 
to  the  vertical  circulation  of  the  upper 
deck.  The  entablature  of  the  enclosed 
order  in  the  towers  is  of  colored  terra 
cotta.  The  engaged  pilasters  on  the  up¬ 


per  screen  wall  represent  points  of  rein-  | 
forcement  in  that  wall  and  are  of  the 
same  Tuscan  order  as  the  enclosed  order 
of  the  towers.  The  embellishment  on  the 
curved  walls  of  the  front  entrance  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wainscot  of  bronze  panels,  upon 
which  are  found  the  names  of  the 
founders,  patrons,  donors  and  subscribers 
whose  generosity  has  made  the  Stadium  a  I 
possibility. 

For  surface  treatment  of  the  concrete, 
the  Ohio  Stadium  follows  the  frank  ex¬ 
pression  of  material  found  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Stadium,  which  after  seventeen  ] 
years  of  wear  has  proven  very  successful.  | 
The  interesting  texture  given  to  the  great  ' 
flat  areas  of  concrete  by  the  form  marks  j  ^ 
may  not  have  been  entirely  intentional,  i ' 
The  effect,  for  instance,  of  the  markings 
from  horizontal  planks  placed  at  regular 
intervals  in  sections  of  vertical  planks  in 
the  end  towers  of  the  Harvard  structure  iv 
is  as  interesting  in  composition  and  pro-  if 
portion  as  it  is  in  the  frankness  of  mate-  ' 
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rial  expressien.  The  possibilities  of  this 
economical  method  of  obtaining  interest¬ 
ing  surface  texture  are  also  suggested  by 
the  results  obtained  at  the  Army  Supply 
Base  in  Brooklyn  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert, 
where  no  extra  surface  treatment  has  been 
resorted  to  to  eradicate  the  form  mark¬ 
ings  or  even  the  marks  left  by  the  wire 
cross  bracings.  Surface  tooling,  which 
was  begun  on  the  Harvard  Stadium  but 
abandoned  because  of  its  expense,  is  used 
to  great  advantage  in  giving  a  finishing 
touch  around  mouldings  and  openings. 

I  Structural  System. 

The  acceptance  of  concrete,  both  plain 
and  reinforced,  as  the  most  effective  ma¬ 
terial  for  large  operations  both  for 
economy  and  facility  of  construction  has 
presented  new  problems  for  the  designer 
as  well  as  for  the  engineer.  The  science 
of  concrete  slab  and  beam  construction 
has  been  as  standardized  as  that  of  the 
rolled  steel  section.  For  the  engineer, 
however,  the  two  great  problems  involved 
in  concrete  construction  of  great  size  are 
first  the  necessary  inspection  to  insure 
laboratory  perfection  of  execution,  and 
second  the  location  and  design  of  expan¬ 
sion  joints.  The  first  only  affects  the 
architectural  designer  insofar  as  it  should 
influence  him  in  avoiding  the  creation  of 
intricate  or  impossible  conditions. 

The  problem  of  expansion  joints,  how¬ 
ever,  has  come  to  be  as  important  for 
the  architectural  designer  as  for  the 
-  structural  engineer.  Experience  of  the 
past  decade  has  proven  that  in  large  op¬ 
erations  it  is  impractical  to  conceal  ex- 
pansion  j(oints.  Experience  also  shows 
'  that  simple  butt  joints  in  single  planes  are 
most  effective  and  present  the  least  dif- 
I  Acuities  in  maintenance. 

Consequently,  the  structural  system 
■  employed  in  the  design  of  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
dium  is  that  of  building  integral  sections 
consisting  of  three  bays  each,  which 
I  measure  sixty  feet  along  the  face  of  the 
outside  wall.  The  central  portion  of  the 
main  entrance  forms  a  structural  unit. 
Each  of  the  towers  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  arch  and  the  two  at  the  south 
.'jends  of  the  structure  also  form  separate 


units.  Thus  the  Stadium  consists  of 
thirty-four  separate  and  distinct  units 
which  have  nothing  in  common  except 
footings.  Pier  dimensions  and  arch  spans 
in  the  exterior  wall  have  been  so  propor¬ 
tioned  as  to  accommodate  the  joints  be¬ 
tween  adjoining  units  without  any  over¬ 
lapping  or  slip  joints.  The  vertical  sup¬ 
ports  at  these  expansion  joints  are  all 
doubled  so  that  girders  and  beams  of  each 
section  may  be  supported  entirely  by  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  units  in  which  they  occur. 
This  is  an  amplification  of  the  successful 
system  used  in  the  substructure  of  the 
Harvard  Stadium,  where  girders  of  each 
section  bear  upon  piers  located  about 
three  feet  from  each  end,  with  the  gir¬ 
ders  of  adjoining  sections  butting  to¬ 
gether  leaving  a  6-foot  space  between  the 
adjacent  columns. 

The  only  extraordinary  features  of 
structural  design  involved  are  the  heavy 
girders  spanning  the  60-foot  space  be¬ 
tween  the  columns  which  support  the  up¬ 
per  deck,  and  the  design  of  these  coupled 
columns  to  make  them  as  thin  as  possible 
in  order  to  obstruct  as  little  as  possible 
the  view  of  the  playing  field  from  the 
seats  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower 
deck. 

The  upper  deck  is  constructed  largely 
of  steel,  much  after  the  scheme  of  the 
entire  Harvard  Stadium.  Precast  seats 
in  short  lengths  are  used,  and  the  steel 
work  is  protected  with  cement.  The  en¬ 
tire  lower  deck  is  constructed  as  a  slop¬ 
ing  roof  slab,  in  order  to  form  proper 
protection  to  the  space  below.  On  this 
roof  slab  are  placed  precast  seat  sections, 
in  short  lengths,  resting  on  lugs  cast  in 
the  sloping  slab.  A  system  of  seat  drain¬ 
age  is  provided,  with  catch  basins  at  nu¬ 
merous  intervals  throughout  the  cross  sec¬ 
tion  in  order  to  prevent  the  weathering 
effect  of  water  washing  down  over  great 
areas  of  seats.  Gutters  are  provided  un¬ 
der  expansion  joints,  to  take  care  of  the 
unavoidable  leakage  at  those  points.  The 
stairways  of  the  vertical  circulation  sys¬ 
tem  are  of  firescape  construction.  The 
footings  for  the  entire  structure  rest  on 
the  gravel  of  the  former  bed  of  the  Olen- 
tangy  River,  which  now  flows  to  the 
west  of  the  entire  recreation  field. 
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Utilitarian  Features. 

When  the  South  Side  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  undertook  to  conduct  a  competition 
for  the  choice  of  an  architect  and  a 
scheme  for  the  Municipal  Stadium  for 
the  City  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  program  was  that  the  space 
under  the  seats  of  the  amphitheater  be 
put  to  some  use  besides  mere  circulation. 

To  attract. the  support  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  business  and  civic  interests,  the 
inclusion  of  such  a  feature  in  the  Stadium 
project  was  a  valuable  one.  That  feature 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  competitors  and  several  interesting 
and  practical  ideas  were  developed.  The 
availability  of  the  open  arena  itself  for 
civic  events,  pageants,  dramatics  and 
other  things  besides  athletic  activities  has 
not  been  minimized,  but  that  particular 
use  of  such  structures  has  always  been 
more  or  less  accepted. 

Tn  the  new  Ohio  Stadium  the  capacity 
of  the  semi-circular  end  of  the  structure 
is  nearly  20,000  on  account  of  the  double¬ 
deck  feature.  ■  Convenient  use  is  made 
of  the  irregular  shaped  spaces  between 
the  curved  walls  of  the  great  entrance  and 
the  straight  walls  facing  the  interior  of 


the  arena  on  the  various  levels  for  hous¬ 
ing  projection  booths  and  spotlight  ap¬ 
paratus,  as  well  as  ticket  offices,  dressing 
and  retiring  rooms.  With  a  removable 
stage  across  the  upper  end  of  the  arena 
unlimited  possibilities  are  suggested  for 
the  use  of  the  Stadium.  But  such  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  space  under  the  seats, 
as  suggested  by  the  Chicago  project,  is 
new,  if  not  in  idea,  certainly  in  execution 
in  this  country.  The  fact  that  the  space 
is  there,  and  is  available  if  properly  dis¬ 
posed  and  finished,  is  sufficient  reason  for 
trying  to  extend  the  use  of  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  structure  as  far  as  possible. 

Few  large  college  stadia  make  any  use 
of  the  space  beneath  their  seats  for  any 
purpose  except  for  storing  the  care¬ 
taker’s  tools  or  some  such  comparatively 
insignificant  use.  At  Yale,  of  course, 
there  is  no  available  space,  all  the  seats 
resting  directly  upon  earth.  At  the  City 
College  there  are  showers  and  stairs  in 
the  towers.  At  Princeton  there  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  storage  space.  At  Harvard  there  is  a 
track  under  the  outside  corridor,  but  it  is 
not  continuous.  The  structural  system 
at  Harvard,  with  small  precast  seat  sec¬ 
tions  resting  directly  on  steel  supports. 
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leaves  a  great  many  interstices  which  are 
not  weatherproof.  Many  who  have  been 
at  the  Harvard  Stadium  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  stands  “leak  like  a  sieve.”  While 
it  would  be  well  if  the  space  under  the 
stands  were  available  for  track  or  train- 
ing  purposes,  still  the  existing  condition  is 
evidence  of  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  excellent  structural  condition  of  the 
Harvard  plant.  Natural  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  concrete  is  taken  up 
in  the  small  seat  units  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  the  interstices  between  them 
cemented  up. 

The  need  of  space  for  training  quar¬ 
ters,  for  team  rooms,  and  the  like,  at  Ohio 
State,  and  the  possibility  of  greater  appeal 
to  the  friends  of  the  University  who  have 
so  generously  supported  it  have  led  to  the 
development  of  the  scheme  for  using  all 
the  available  space  under  the  stands  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  giving  the  great¬ 
est  return  for  the  investment  iri  the 
structure. 

Since  ample  stairways  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  around  the  entire  structure,  the  end 
towers  are  not  needed  for  extensive  ver¬ 
tical  circulation.  They  have,  therefore, 
been  given  over  entirely  to  team  rooms, 
showers  and  lockers.  Economy  and  con¬ 
venience  of  maintenance  have  made  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  the  small  rooms  and  those 
quarters  requiring  mechanical  equipment, 
such  as  plumbing  and  heating,  arranged 
in  the  tower  units.  The  main  power  plant 
of  the  University  is  located  only  about  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  southeast  tower. 
The  plans  are  arranged  so  that  for  foot¬ 
ball,  for  instance,  the  V arsity  will  use  one 
tower  and  the  Freshmen  the  other,  and 
for  intercollegiate  contests  the  visiting 
team  will  use  the  Freshmen  quarters. 
Entrances  from  these  quarters  to  the  field 
are  by  the  low  arches  on  the  axis  of  the 
end  section  of  seats  at  the  towers. 

The  space  under  the  seats,  however,  is 
made  available  for  use  by  the  roof  slab 
:overing  over  it  and  by  the  judicious  ar- 
•angement  of  columns  in  it  to  allow  as 
much  free  space  as  possible.  The  inside 
;creen  wall  of  the  great  circulating  cor- 
'idor  around  the  entire  Stadium  is  mostly 
)f  glass,  in  metal  sash,  such  as  are  used 
'or  factory  work.  This,  together  with 


vault  lights  in  every  third  seating  section, 
gives  light  into  this  inside  space.  The 
placing  of  all  vertical  circulation  along  this, 
outside  corridor  frees  the  interior  space 
from  use  for  circulation  except  for  aisles 
on  the  ground  level  leading  in  from  every 
third  arch.  A  series  of  heavy  columns- 
comes  directly  under  those  previouslv 
mentioned  which  support  the  upper  deck ; 
but  between  this  row  and  the  next  row 
of  columns,  toward  the  center  of  the 
arena,  a  continuous  space  is  provided, 
forty-four  feet  wide,  which  is  unemeum- 
bered  by  supports  of  any  kind.  This 
space  is  undivided  and  is  available  for 
training  purposes  for  all  branches  of 
athletics,  as  well  as  for  exhibitions,  car¬ 
nivals,  industrial  and  trade  shows.  Along 
one  wing  is  provided  a  six-lap  to  the  mile 
indoor  running  track  for  training  pur¬ 
poses,  so  arranged  that  the  coach  or 
trainer  can  see  every  portion  of  it  from  a 
central  point.  While  there  is  sulficient 
height  for  pole  vaulting  along  the  high 
side,  yet  the  track  authorities  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  mental  hazard  of  a  con¬ 
crete  roof  above  will  prevent  the  best  work 
in  that  branch  in  the  interior  quarters. 

How  THE  Funds  Were  Raised. 

To  the  profession  the  line  of  thought 
which  has  produced  the  structure  herein 
described  is  perhaps  of  at  least  passing 
interest.  To  the  layman  it  will  be  of 
equal  interest  perhaps  to  know  how  the 
project  was  “put  over.”  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant,  therefore,  to  make  some  men¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  by  which  the  Ohio 
Stadium  has  been  made  possible. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages, 
the  current  financial  support  from  the 
State  for  University  purposes  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  absorbed  in  keeping  up  with  the 
educational  demands  of  the  State  along 
purely  academic  lines,  that  to  expect  any 
assistance  from  the  legislature  for  a  huge 
athletic  plant  has  never  been  deemed  pos¬ 
sible.  The  influence  of  far-seeing  legis¬ 
lators,  however,  has  made  it  possible  to 
use  the  land  and  to  provide  from  time  to 
time  for  certain  parts  of  the  larger  scheme 
— the  great  recreational  field  and  those 
features  of  it  which  come  under  regular 
campus  development  and  maintenance. 
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Through  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  Athletic  Board,  therefore,  it  has  fal¬ 
len  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  give  this  great  thing  to  the  In¬ 
stitution  and  to  the  State.  In  the  fifty 
years  of  the  University’s  existence,  its 
alumni  have  not  been  generous  toward  it. 
In  fact,  taking  for  granted  that  the  school 
is  the  child  of  the  State,  its  alumni  have 
never  felt  the  need  of  giving  to  its  sup¬ 
port.  But  just  as  its  alumni  list  is  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and 
these  alumni  are  seeing  on  every  hand 
the  alumni  of  other  institutions  giving 
liberally  to  the  support  of  privately  en¬ 
dowed  colleges,  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  participate  in  the  erection  on  the 
campus  of  their  Alma  Mater  one  of  the 
greatest  athletic  plants  in  the  country. 

The  scheme  has  been  developing  in  the 
Athletic  Board  for  several  years,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  liberally  authorized 
the  University  Architect  to  cooperate  in 
the  development  of  the  scheme,  which 
made  it  possible  for  all  commercialism  to 
be  removed  from  the  study  of  the  project. 
The  Athletic  Board  has  been  assisted  by 
a  general  committee  of  alumni  and  promi¬ 
nent  Ohio  citizens. 

The  basis  upon  which  financial  support 
was  accorded  was  upon  the  sale  of  seat 
options.  Founders,  those  whose  gifts 
amounted  to  $5,000  or  over,  secured  op¬ 
tions  on  boxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years ; 
Patrons,  those  contributing  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000,  secured  options  on  six  seats; 
Donors,  contributing  from  $200  to 
$1,000,  secured  options  on  four  seats,  and 
Subscribers,  whose  contributions  ranged 
between  $100  and  $200,  secured  options 


on  two  seats,  in  each  case  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

That  the  actual  study  and  designing  of 
the  Ohio  Stadium  has  been  the  work  of 
willing  hands  is  evidenced  by  a  glance 
at  the  personnel  of  the  force  which  is 
responsible  for  its  production.  The  men 
who  have  worked  on  the  problem  have 
been  men  who  are  not  only  interested  in 
its  success  from  an  architectural  and 
structural  point  of  view,  but  who  by  close 
ties  to  the  University  itself  have  had  a 
sentimental  interest  in  it  which  has  in¬ 
spired  them  to  their  best  efforts. 

Professor  Joseph  N.  Bradford,  class  of 
1883,  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  and  since  1912,  as  University 
Architect,  has  been  in  charge  of  all  build¬ 
ing  construction  and  development  on  the 
campus.  He  has  been  assisted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Howard  Dwight  Smith,  ’07 ;  C.  F. 
Mayer,  Jr.,  ’09,  and  H.  F.  Reichard,  ’13. 
The  structural  engineering  on  the  Sta¬ 
dium  has  been  in  charge  of  William  S. 
Hindman,  formerly  of  the  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing  faculty  and  Bridge  Engineer  of  the 
State  Highway  Department.  Professor 
Clyde  T.  Morris,  class  of  ’98,  has  been 
in  consultation  on  concrete  design. 

As  an  alluring  commercial  venture  the 
creation  and  use  of  the  Ohio  Stadium 
presents  Its  least  appeal.  As  a  great  ideal 
it  has  crystallized  in  and  about  itself  a 
new  and  vigorous  University  enthusiasm, 
a  strong  community  spirit  and  the  loving 
pride  of  a  great  State. 

That  our  youth  may  have 
strength,  in  spirit,  in  mind 
and  in  the  body,  to  fulfill  their 
broader  service  to  humanity. 
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building  a  nation 

SOCIAL  Aspects  of 
EISGLAKD’S  housing  program 

LAWRENCE  VEILLER. 

SECRETARY  OF  THENATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCUTION 


IT  is  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  a  nation 
that  a  few  months  ago  was  fighting 
for  its  life,  with  its  back  to  the  wall, 
!  resolutely  setting  itself  about  the  colossal 
task  of  building  all  the  houses  that  the 
country  needs,  to  the  number  of  500,000, 
and  at  the  staggering  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars’  loss  every  year  for  a  period  of 
sixty  years.  That  is  what  England  is 
doing. 

There  has  probably  been  no  instance 
in  history  where  a  nation  has  undertaken 
housing  operations  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  experience  thus  afforded  have 
value  for  the  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

America  faces  very  much  the  same 


situation,  a  shortage  estimated  at  a  mil¬ 
lion  houses,  the  almost  complete  cessa¬ 
tion  of  private  building  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  a  serious  lack  of  the  requisite 
materials  and  labor,  with  uncontrolled 
and  constantly  rising  prices,  involving 
rents  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people. 

The  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  Government  in  England  has  been  how 
to  meet  the  housing  shortage  in  the  least 
time  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible,  and 
with  the  least  unsettlement  of  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  conditions. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  much  mooted  question  of  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  and  operation  of  public 
utilities,  or  of  the  desirability  or  unde- 
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sirability  of  Government’s  entering  the 
fields  of  commerce  and  industry  and  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  natural  laws  of  trade. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
method  adopted  by  England,  of  meeting 
her  housing  needs  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  does  involve  placing  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  Great  Britain  very  heavy  bur¬ 
dens.  For,  the  taxpayers  of  that  coun¬ 
try  are  being-  called  upon,  to  the  extent 
of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  to  make  good  the  loss  resulting 
from  the  building  of  houses  at  a  time  of 
excessive  costs — houses  which  cannot  be 
rented  upon  the  basis  of  an  economic 
rent. 

No  person  can  view  this-  departure 
from  fundamental  economic  law  without 
serious  misgivings.  It  is  essentially  un¬ 
sound,  and  those  in  the  seats  of  authority 
in  England  who  are  carrying  out  this 
policy  so  regard  it.  They  justify  it 
however,  as  a  post-war  emergency  meas¬ 
ure. 

The  Government  in  England,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  has  felt  it  to  be  its  paramount 
duly  lo  meet  its  housing  needs  in  the 
quickest  jiossible  time,  irrespective  of 
what  it  may  cost  the  country,  although 


every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  houses  to  the  lowest  possible 
basis. 

What  it  has  done  has  been  to  obtain 
from  Parliament  large  powers  with  which 
to  deal  with  this  question.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has -chosen  deliberately  not  to  build 
houses  through  a  central  federal  organi¬ 
zation,  but  to  rely  upon  the  ability  of 
1,800  different  local  authorities,  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  England  and  Wales,  to 
cope  with  their  own  local  problems,  the 
Central  Government  furnishing  guid¬ 
ance,  advice,  direction  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  method  of  furnishing  the  funds 
needed  has  been  to  approve  the  issuance 
of  bonds  by  the  larger  municipalities, 
bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and,  in 
the  case  of  smaller  communities,  to  make 
direct  loans  from  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  has  guaranteed  to  the  various  com¬ 
munities  to  make  good  the  annual  loss 
that  is  bound  to  be  incurred  by  building 
at  a  time  of  excessive  cost. 

In  order  to  encourage  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  reenter  the  housing  field,  from 
which  it  had  almost  entirely  departed, 
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the  Government  is  also  offering  subsidies 
to  private  builders  of  .£260  for  each  cot¬ 
tage  erected.  As  such  cottages  are  cost¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  on  an  average 
£1,000  each,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  offering  a  subsidy  of  prac¬ 
tically  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  encourage  the  private 
builder. 

To  what  extent  the  offer  of  these  sub¬ 
sidies  will  attract  the  private  builder  back 
into  the  field  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  latest 
figures  available  show  that  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  3  plans  had  been  passed  for  18,639 
houses  to  be  built  by  private  builders  who 
are  to  receive  the  Government  subsidy, 
representing  a  commitment  by  way  of 
subsidy  of  £4,515,008.  Already  the  sum 
of  over  £236,633  has  been  paid  out  in 
subsidy  by  the  Central  Government  for 
1,137  completed  houses. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  policy  which 
the  Government  in  England  has  adopted 
are  chiefly  of  an  economic  nature. 

Some  observers  believe  that  it  will 
mean  the  permanent  elimination  from 
the  housing  field  of  the  unsubsidized  pri¬ 
vate  builder.  The  natural  consequence  ot 
this  will  be  the  commitment  of  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  to  the  permanent  policy  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-built  and  Government-operated 
houses  for  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  feared  that  the  adoption  of 
the  present  policy  of  renting  houses  be¬ 
low  an  economic  rent  will  mean  the  es¬ 
tablishment  permanently  of  subsidized 
houses  and  the  consequent  pauperization 
of  labor. 

All  of  this  naturally  involves  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  heavy  financial  burdens  upon 
people  already  overburdened  with  high 
taxes.  So  far  as  can  be  observed  these 
seem  to  be  the  chief  disadvantages  of 
England’s  present  policy. 

The  advantages,  however,  resulting 
from  England’s  undertaking  at  this  time 
the  task  of  providing  all  the  houses 
needed  by  her  people  are  very  great. 

In  the  first  place,  houses  are  actually 
being  built  to  meet  the  very  serious  situa¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  housing  shortage. 
While  the  number  of  houses  actually 
completed  at  the  present  time  is  com- 
py.ratively  small,  namely,  something  less 
than  3,000,  the  present  indications  are 
that  the  number  produced  will  in  a  short 
time  be  very  large.  Up  to  August  11 
83,014  houses  had  been  included  in 
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signed  contracts,  and  building  had  ac¬ 
tually  commenced  on  23,300  houses,  of 
which  at  that  time  2,303  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Central  Government  had  on 
September  18  received  from  the  local 
authorities  over  5,838  applications  for  the 
approval  of  house  plans  involving  the 
erection  of  257,184  houses,  and  of  these 
5,122  applications  providing  for  241,294 
houses  had  been  actually  approved.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  the  erection  of  144,615  houses 
had  been  approved.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
practically  one-fourth  of  all  the  houses 
needed  are  under  way. 

If  there  were  no  other  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Government’s  embark¬ 
ing  on  its  present  policy  than  the  bare 
meeting  of  the  housing  shortage,  that 
alone  would  seem  to  be  worth, while;  for, 
not  only  is  England  getting  production 
of  houses  in  large  quantities,  but  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  houses  being  built 
literally  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  housing  movement  the  world 
over. 

To  appreciate  fully  what  the  change 
means,  one  must  realize  the  kind  of  hous¬ 
ing  that  was  produced  by  the  operation 
of  private  enterprise  in  England  prior 
to  the  War.  While  for  many  years  the 
Government,  through  building  bylaws 
(housing  ordinances),  did  control  to  a 
large  extent  the  essentials  of  good  living 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation,  the 
securing  of  adequate  light,  ventilation, 
plumbing,  drainage  and  so  forth,  it  was 
not  able  to  control  the  production  of 
houses  that  were  attractive  to  live  in. 

No  intelligent  person  who  has  seen  at 
first  hand  the  dreary  miles  of  monoto¬ 
nous  rows  of  houses  stretching  in  unend¬ 
ing  distances  through  the  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Midlands,  or  for  miles  in 
the  poorer  quarters  of  London,  can  help 
admitting  that  no  country  could  expect 
to  produce  from  such  dreary  surround¬ 
ings  citizens  of  the  highest  type. 

With  the  exception  of  the  comparative¬ 
ly  few  houses  that  were  being  produced 
through  the  splendid  enterprise  of  the 
Garden  City,  Garden  Village,  and  Gar¬ 
den  Suburb  movements,  not  much  was 
being  produced  prior  to  the  War  other 
than  these  unending  miles  of  dreary 


“brick  boxes  with  a  slate  lid,”  so  dreary 
as  to  make  one  almost  prefer  that  other 
house,  shorter  and  not  so  wide,  but  no 
more  rigid  in  type,  referred  to  in  the  old 
epitaph  discovered  in  a  wayside  church¬ 
yard  which  runs ; 

“In  memory  of  Rebecca  Rogers,  who 
died  August  22,  1689,  aged  44  years. 

A  house  she  hath  it’s  made  of  such  good 
fashion. 

The  tenant  ne’er  shall  pay  for  reparation. 
Nor  will  her  landlord  ever  raise  the  rent. 
Or  turn  her  out  of  doors  for  non-pay¬ 
ment. 

From  chimney  money  too,  this  cell  is 
free. 

Of  such  a  house  who  would  not  tenant 
be?” 

The  Government’s  entrance  into  the 
field  of  housing  has  meant  the  end  of 
this  period. 

It  must  be  admitted,  even  by  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  Government’s  un¬ 
dertaking  enterprises  of  this  kind,  that 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  these 
Government-built  houses  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  anything  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  and  the  types  of  houses  be¬ 
ing  produced  are  so  good — well-designed 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  with  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings,  with  adequate  light  and 
air,  with  variety  of  outline  and  of  color 
and  ample  gardens ;  that,  apart  from 
the  economic  considerations  involved, 
the  results  to  England  are  bound  to  be 
productive  of  tremendous  good. 

Even  though  it  may  cost  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  the  taxpayers,  Eng¬ 
land,  after  all,  will  get  something  for 
the  money  and  will  ultimately,  if  the 
present  Government  policy  is  carried 
out,  be  freed  from  the  blight  of  the 
slum. 

From  now  on  there  will  be  produced 
no  long,  monotonous  rows  of  dreary 
houses  all  alike.  While  houses  will  still 
continue  to  be  built  in  rows  or  groups, 
there  will  not  be  more  than  eight  houses 
in  a  group,  and  as  a  rule  seldom  more 
than  six,  and  generally  not  more  than 
four,  and  more  often  the  houses  will  be 
built  in  pairs.  Always  they  will,  in  what¬ 
ever  combination,  have  individuality  and 
charm. 
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The  type  of  house  hereafter  to  be 
built  in  England  for  the  housing  of  the 
workingman  will  be  the  cottage  and  not 
the  tenement.  England’s  experience  with 
tenement  houses  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  they  had  been  built  chiefly  by  the 
public  authorities  to  replace  slums,  had 
shown  her  conclusively  a  number  of 
years  ago  that  this  type  of  house  was  not 
one  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  British 
people  nor  adapted  to  English  conditions. 
The  best  of  the  block  tenements  have 
been  universally  condemned  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  whole  trend  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  England  has  been  toward 
the  development  of  the  cottage  type  of 
dwelling. 

It  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
so  thoroughly  convinced  is  the  British 
public  of  the  undesirability  of  building 
block  dwellings  or  tenements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  post-war  building,  that  the 
question  has  not  even  been  considered,  in 
fact  it  was  not  even  raised.  Everyone 
has  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  only  type  of  house  that  would  be 


built  with  Government  funds  would  be 
the  cottage. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Village,  Garden  Suburb  and  Garden 
City  movements,  developed  to  their  high¬ 
est  degree  in  England  during  the  past  ten 
years,  has  impressed  upon  the  British 
people  the  great  advantage  of  having  all 
classes  of  society,  the  poorest  as  well  as 
the  richest,  live  under  conditions  that  are 
not  only  sanitary  but  attractive,  with  gar¬ 
dens  both  for  flowers  and  vegetables — 
in  other  words,  garden  communities  with 
all  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

The  houses  that  are  being  built  are  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance  and  of  good  archi¬ 
tectural  style,  well  proportioned,  and  not 
encumbered  with  meaningless  ornament, 
and  rely  for  their  design  upon  line,  pro¬ 
portion,  symmetry  and  fenestration. 

This  result  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Government’s  calling  into  co-operation  at 
an  early  date  the  persons  in  England  who 
had  given  most  attention  through  many 
years  to  the  housing  problem. 

Among  the  more  important  elements 
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which  enter  into  the  new  type  of  houses 
may  be  cited  the  adoption  of  a  larger 
unit  of  frontage,  namely,  not  less  than 
20  ft.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
houses  being  erected  are  houses  with  a 
wide  _  frontage.  In  the  past,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  developments  the  usual  frontage 
had  been  15  or  16  ft. 

Probably  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  back  extension,  which  had  become 
a  rather  serious  evil  in  England,  dimin¬ 
ishing  light  and  ventilation  and  produc¬ 
ing  an  unattractive  and  inconvenient  type 
of  dwelling. 

The  new  type  of  cottage  being  built 
with  Government  funds  is  thus  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  earlier  type  of  cottage  devel¬ 
opment  found  in  both  the  rural  and  urban 
districts  of  England,  namely,*  a  house  but 
two  rooms  deep,  securing  its  light  and 
ventilation  from  the  front  and  from  a 
generous  backyard  at  the  rear,  being 
without  courts  or  air-shafts,  and  permit¬ 
ting  that  most  important  requirement  of 
modern  sanitary  science — through  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  or  cross-ventilation. 

The  type  of  house  adopted  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  two-story  self  contained  cottage  type. 
In  some  cases  cottages  of  one  story  and 
a  story  and  a  half  are  being  built,  but 
the  predominant  type  is  the  two-story 
cottage.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  being  built 
in  groups  of  four,  sometimes  of  six,  of¬ 
ten  in  pairs.  Plnder  the  requirements  of 
the  Government,  and  in  response  to  what 
has  become  practically  a  general  senti¬ 
ment  throughout  Great  Britain,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  to  the  acre  is  being  strictly 
limited  to  12  houses  to  the  gross  acre  in 
urban  communities  and  8  houses  to  the 
gross  acre  in  rural  districts.  In  the  few 
instances  where  it  has  been  thought  wise 
to  dejiart  from  these  standards  in  such 
crowded  communities  as  London,  or¬ 
ganized  labor  has  strongly  resented  this 
lowering  of  standards  and  is  threatening 
to  “(If)wn  tools”  unless  the  Government 
aflheres  more  closely  to  the  higher 
standards. 

It  is  of  consiflerable  interest  to  note 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
English  ty])e  of  cottage,  bringing  that 
tyjie  much  closer  to  the  American  type. 


Until  recently  the  parlor  has  not  been  1 
a  usual  feature  of  the  English  type  of  j 
cottage  construction;  but  in  the  new  ; 
types  that  have  been  built  by  the  Gov-  i 
ernment  a  large  numlier  of  houses  with 
parlors  are  being  provided,  in  response  1  * 
to  the  almost  universal  demand  for  such 
a  room. 

The  upstairs  bathroom  is  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  provided,  although  the  Eng¬ 
lish  still  cling  strongly  to  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  watercloset  fixture  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  downstairs ;  whereas  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  practice  corresponds  with  the 
American  practice,  and  the  bathroom  is 
found  invariably  upstairs,  and,  as  a  rule, 
contains  the  watercloset  fixture  in  the 
same  compartment. 

One  respect  in  which  the  English  type 
of  cottage  differs  radically  from  the 
American  type  is  in  the  absence  of  a  cel¬ 
lar,  and  consequently  of  a  central  heating 
system.  Except  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
the  cellar  is  practically  unknown.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  produce  houses  at  i 
a  very  much  lower  cost  than  would  be  the 
case  if  cellars  had  to  be  provided.  This,  j 
however,  makes  impossible  any  central  i 
heating  system  either  by  hot  air,  hot  I 
water,  or  steam,  though  there  are  some 
developments  in  which  central  station 
heating  is  being  tried.  ; 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  an  Ameri-  ’ 
can  to  find  an  open  fireplace  provided  in  ‘ 
every  room.  While  it  is  true  that  these  i 
fireplaces  are  rather  small  and  narrow  i 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  it  does 
mean  considerable  addition  to  the  cost  of  : 
construction.  The  presence  of  the  fire-  | 
places  does  not  mean,  however,  that  fires  i 
are  maintained  in  all  the  rooms  in  a  i 
workingman’s  cottage.  There  is  not  : 
much  cold  weather  in  England :  that  is, 
cold  weather  as  we  know  it  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  fires  are,  as  a 
rule,  maintained  only  in  the  living  room  |? 
and  scullery.  Though  fireplaces  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  bedroom,  I  am  informed, 
by  persons  who  know,  that  fires  are  main¬ 
tained  in  these  rooms  only  when  a  per¬ 
son  is  sick.  One  reason  for  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  the  fireplaces  is  a  requirement  of 
the  bylaws,  based  unquestionably  on  the 
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advantages  of  ventilation  that  are  secured 
through  the  presence  of  such  flues  in 
each  room.  An  interesting  variant  of  this 
requirement  is  to  be  found  in  the  smaller 
!  bedrooms  where  no  fireplace  is  provided. 
I  Here,  under  the  bylaws,  in  lieu  of  a  fire- 
j;  place  it  is  required  that  there  shall  be 
an  open  grating  in  the  wall  of  the  room, 
leading  directly  to  the  outer  air.  It  is 
very  strange  to  look  out  through  these 
gratings  to  the  outdoor  world,  and  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  happens  to 
them  and  to  this  means  of  ventilation 
when  cold  weather  really  comes,  and 
I  whether  they  are  not  stuffed  up  by  the 
tenants  in  order  to  keep  the  cold  air  out. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  architectural 
profession  is  the  advice  given  to  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  “Manual  '  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  dealing  with  the 
main  points  of  design  in  cottages  of  this 
type.  It  is  here  pointed  out  that  there 
should  be  adequate  frontage  given  to  the 
building  to  allow  convenient  planning, 
good  lighting  of  all  the  parts,  and  the 
avoidance  of  back  projections.  It  is 


stated  that  each  house  should  ordinarily 
include  living  room,  scullery,  larder,  fuel 
store,  watercloset,  bath  in  separate  com¬ 
partment,  and  three  bedrooms;  and,  it  is 
added,  most  schemes  should  include  a 
considerable  proportion  of  houses  having 
parlors,  and  also  a  certain  numbet  of 
houses  having  more  than  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable 
to  include  a  proportion  of  houses  with 
only  two  bedrooms. 

The  number  of  bedrooms  is  one  of  the 
questions  about  which  discussion  rages  in 
England  at  the  present  time.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  Inter-Allied  Housing  Congress  held 
in  London  last  June,  at  which  practically 
all  the  nations  of  civilization  were  repre¬ 
sented,  there  was  a  strenuous  debate  on 
this  question,  the  British  delegates  wish¬ 
ing  to  bind  the  other  nations  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  principle  that  a  liouse 
without  at  least  three  bedrooms  was  not 
fit  accommodation  for  the  ordinarv  work¬ 
ingman’s  family.  The  resolution  finally- 
adopted,  however,  recognized  rhe  neces¬ 
sity  of  adjusting  the  type  of  houses  to  the 
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different  standards  and  different  habits 
of  different  people  and  did  not  attempt  to 
express  in  specific  terms  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  bedrooms  which  might  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  minimum,  contenting  itself 
with  the  declaration  of  principle,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  sufficient  bedrooms 
to  provide  proper  accommodation  and 
proper  privacy  for  the  different  sexes. 

How  carefully  the  Government  has 
considered  the  design  of  the  houses  may 
be  noted  by  the  importance  that  is  given 
to  the  orientation  of  the  house.  In  the 
plans  considered  and  published  and  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  by  the  Government  and  be¬ 
ing  generally  followed  in  most  of  the 
houses  that  are  being  built,  one  will  find 
different  groups  of  plans  very  much  the 
same  in  character,  but  one  group  marked 
“Houses  with  southerly  aspect”  and  an¬ 
other  one  marked  “Houses  with  norther¬ 
ly  asj)ect.” 

In  the  “Manual,”  already  referred  to, 
the  authorities  point  out  that  the  best  as¬ 
pect  for  the  living  room  is  southeast, 
and  add  that  it  must  never  have  a 


northerly  aspect  except  when  sunlight 
can  be  admitted  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
living  room  should  be  arranged  with  as 
few  doors  as  practicable,  and  that  these  : 
should  be  so  placed  that  they  will  not  in-  j 
terfere  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  I 
of  those  occupying  the  spaces  about  the 
windows  and  fire. 

With  regard  to  the  parlor,  it  is  stated  I 
that  this  should  be  planned  so  as  to  leave  i' 
comfortable  space  around  fire  and  win- 
dow ;  that  the  best  aspect  is  a  westerly  ; 
one,  but  that  preference  should,  however,  ■ 
be  given  to  the  living  room  in  this  matter  j 
of  aspect.  When  it  comes  to  the  scul-  j 
lery,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  j 
the  scullery  especially  depends  for  con¬ 
venience  on  arrangement  as  well  as  on  i 
size,  and  that  when  it  is  used  as  a  place  | 
for  cooking  it  should  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  space  for  small  table  and 
cupboard.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that, 
while  sufficient  space  should  be  given  for 
convenient  use,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
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encourage  the  use  of  the  scullery  as  a 
living  room. 

The  larder,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  American  ice-box,  it  is  stated,  should 
be  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  house,  and 
it  is  added  that  where  this  is  impractic¬ 
able  the  window  should  be  screened  from 
the  sun.  Even  so  apparently  unimportant 
a  thing  as  the  coal  storage  space  has 
been  considered  by  the  Government,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  coal  store  should 


1  “fetched  for  use”  under  cover.  When 
'  it  comes  to  the  bedrooms,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  should  be  placed  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  more  sunny  side 
of  the  house  and  that  two  at  least  of  them 
should  have  fireplaces,  and  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation  should  be  provided  for  any  not 
having  fireplaces.  In  every  bedroom 
there  should  be  one  window,  of  which 
the  top  is  at  least  6  feet  6  inches  from 
the  floor,  and  if  sloping  ceilings  are 
adopted  proper  headroom  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  furniture. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  in¬ 
tended  or  designed  to  secure  great  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  in  the  use  of  the 
buildings,  consideration  has  not  been  lost 
of  the  necessity  for  economy,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  economy  must  be  se¬ 
cured  in  every  possible  way.  Among 
other  means  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be 
obtained  by  adopting  simple  planning  and 
designing,  by  placing  those  parts  of  the 
house  requiring  plumbing  and  drainage 
services  as  near  as  possiWe  together,  by 
grouping  the  flues  into  as  few  chimney 
stacks  as  possible,  by  adopting  a  reason¬ 
able  height  for  the  rooms,  and  by  avoid¬ 
ing  needless  exterior  works  requiring 
periodical  painting,  such  as  “barge 
boards,  fascias,  and  imitation  timber.”  It 
I  should  not,  however,  be  secured  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  unduly  the  size  of  the  rooms 
or  by  unsound  methods  of  construction. 

We  have  seen  similar  high  standards 
adopted  in  other  countries,  and  one 
values  the  educational  purpose  that  they 
1  serve.  But  in  England  they  do  much 
more  than  this ;  for,  practically  all  the 
•  houses  that  are  being  built  at  the  present 


time  are  conforming  to  these  high 
standards. 

The  types  of  houses  being  actually  built 
are  practically  ideal  types  designed  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  people  occupy¬ 
ing  them,  and  are  consistently  designed 
and  of  attractive  architectural  appear¬ 
ance. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  new 
standard  of  taste  in  housing  is  being 
set,  the  influence  of  which  will  extend 
through  countless  generations.  It  will, 
unfortunately,  take  many  years  to  over¬ 
come  the  false  standards  of  taste  set  by 
the  horrors  of  the  early  Victorian  style  of 
architecture. 

But,  with  500,000  houses  built  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  conformity  with  these  new  and 
higher  standards,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
next  generation  of  English  workers  who 
will  have  had  before  them  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  type  of  house,  during  the  formative 
period  of  their  lives,  will  unconsciously 
demand  the  very  highest  standards  in  fu¬ 
ture  years. 

Not  only  are  houses  of  the  right  type 
being  built  all  over  England,  but  such 
houses  are  being  placed  upon  the  land  in 
accordance  with  the  very  best  town-plan¬ 
ning  practice. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  undertake  the  building  of  the 
houses  needed  by  England  was  the  de¬ 
termination  to  prevent  in  future  the 
growth  of  slums  and  to  secure  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  of  England 
right  conditions  of  living — the  conviction 
expressed  by  the  slogan,  now  placarded 
on  the  walls  of  London,  “England’s  des¬ 
tiny  is  linked  with  England’s  homes.” 
There  was  a  clear  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  undesirability 
of  reproducing  in  future  the  long,  straight, 
monotonous  streets  lined  on  either  side 
with  dreary  houses,  all  of  one  pattern, 
stretching  in  monotonous  unending  rows, 
about  as  attractive  as  miles  of  cattle 
sheds.  And  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  new  houses  being  built  under 
Government  auspices  representing  the 
very  best  principles  of  modern  town- 
planning  practice. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  new 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  of 
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1919,  the  obligation  is  imposed  upon 
every  local  authority  with  a  population 
of  20,000  or  more  to  prepare  by  January 
1,  1926,  a  complete  scheme  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  the  undeveloped  land 
within  its  boundaries. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  so  vast 
and  are  fraught  with  so  much  importance 
to  the  future  welfare  of  England  that  it 
is  at  first  a  little  hard  to  grasp  their 
significance.  What  it  means,  however,  is 
that  in  six  years  from  now  a  rational 
well-ordered  and  well-developed  plan 
will  have  been  elaborated,  for  the  future 
development  of  all  the  undeveloped  land 
in  towns  of  any  size  in  England  and 
Wales. 

And  these  plans  will  be  along  modern 
scientific  town-planning  lines,  with  a 
proper  consideration  of  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  are  derived  in  the  United 
States  from  the  application  of  Zoning 


Laws,  from  the  due  observance  of  the 
relation  between  through-traffic  thor¬ 
oughfares  and  minor  residential  streets; 
through  the  grouping  of  buildings  in 
civic  centres  where  that  treatment  is  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  through  the  adoption  of  gently 
curving  streets,  avoiding  the  unattrac¬ 
tive  rectangular  gridiron  plan  which 
prevails  in  so  many  American  cities ;  and 
more  especially  through  preventing  con¬ 
gestion  of  population  by  the  definite  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  occupancy  of  the  land,  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  twelve 
houses  to  the  acre  in  urban  communities 
and  not  more  than  eight  houses  to  the 
acre  in  rural  communities. 

Summed  up  in  a  word,  it  means  that 
the  future  England  is  to  be  made  up  of 
Garden  Cities,  Garden  Villages  and  Gar¬ 
den  Suburbs. 

England  is  building  more  than  houses. 
She  is  building  a  nation. 
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IS  IT  Advisable  to  remodel 

-  SLUM  TENEMENTS  9  ~ 

Andrewj’.  thoMAs 

WITH. comment  ^  ROBERT  D.KOHN 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  give  my 
opinion  on  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
modeling  slum  tenements  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  After  a  very  careful  re¬ 
view  of  the  situation  as  one  of  the  judges 
for  the  Reconstruction  Commission’s  re¬ 
cent  competition*  for  the  remodeling  of 
slum  districts,  having  examined  the 
numerous  plans  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  I  have  positively  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  remodeling  is  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this  belief.  Some  reasons  rest  on 
facts  which  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to 
them,  while  others  need  to  be  particularly 
emphasized.  Furthermore,  to  have  real 
practical  value  any  discussion  of  the 
problem  should  take  account  of  the  crisis 
in  housing  existing  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  I  assume  that  most 
people  know  how  miserably  deficient  are 
the  old-law  tenements  in  the  necessities 
of  light,  air,  sanitation,  ventilation, 
plumbing  and  heating.  Their  construc¬ 
tion  is  hardly  better  than  their  design, 
because  their  builders  evaded  the  build¬ 
ing  laws  as  much  as  they  dared  and 
because  their  owners  became  discouraged 
at  the  carelessness  of  the  tenants  and 
have  allowed  the  buildings  to  fall  into 
a  condition  that  is  not  far  from  actual 
decay.  Twenty  years  ago  the  people  of 
New  York,  by  the  passage  of  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Act,  definitely  pronounced 
those  old  tenements  as  below  standard. 
They  are  much  further  below  standards 
of  decent  habitations  now  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  because  since  then 

*  Competition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Housing  and  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
remodeling  the  block  of  old-law  tenements  bounded 
by  Rutgers,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Monroe  Streets, 
Manhattan. 


housing  standards  have  advanced  greatly. 
The  adoption  of  the  Tenement  House 
Act  was  bitterly  opposed  by  both  invest¬ 
ors  and  architects,  as  ruinous  to  real  es¬ 
tate  ;  but  after  the  Act  had  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  a  short  while  everyone  saw  how 
necessary  and  how  absolutely  desirable 
it  was.  Today  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
situation  has  arisen.  Because  we  can 
build  a  much  higher  standard  of  multiple 
family  dwellings,  offering  larger  and  far 
more  secure  returns  to  the  investor  than 
the  “new-law’’  tenements  permitted  by 
the  Act  of  1901,  and  because  of  changed 
economic  conditions,  such  as  increased 
cost  of  construction  and  improved  living 
standards,  it  is  again  requisite  to  put 
tenement  housing  on  a  new  basis. 

In  deciding  whether  it  is  profitable  or 
desirable  to  try  to  salvage  ruined  and 
obsolete  properties,  there  is  first  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  design.  The  prize  design  in  the 
remodeling  competition  can  hardly  be 
said  to  meet  even  low  standards  of  light, 
heat  and  air,  with  its  enclosed  courts 
and  with  the  buildings  occupying  7114 
per  cent,  of  the  lot  area.  Operation  was 
not  thought  of  when  these  buildings  were 
originally  designed,  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  considered  in  the  re¬ 
modeled  plan.  Any  one  familiar  with 
tenement  housing  knows  what  this 
means.  A  group  of  buildings  not  de¬ 
signed  for  operation  is  a  poor  investment. 
It  is  too  expensive  to  operate  properly, 
and  its  owners  usually  end  by  giving  up 
the  attempt  and  allowing  their  property 
to  deteriorate.  Thus  the  million  dollars, 
more  or  less,  which  it  would  cost  to  re¬ 
habilitate  such  a  block,  would  probably 
all  be  swallowed  up  in  depreciation  after 
a  few  years,  and  the  property  would  be 
structurally  about  as  worthless  as  it  was 
before  the  alteration. 

To  compare  this  prize  plan  with  new 
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construction,  I  submit  a  plan  of  six 
apartment  houses,  designed  to  cover  the 
block  in  question.  It  contains  384  apart¬ 
ments,  with  a  total  of  1,584  rooms,  which 
a  competent  builder  estimates  would  cost 
$1,199,636  to  build  (50  cents  a  cubic 
foot),  and  yet  occupies  only  51  per  cent, 
of  the  area  of  the  block.  In  a  large  scale 
housing  operation  covering  many  blocks, 
however,  certain  economies,  hitherto  not 
considered  a  possibility,  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  which  would  materially  reduce 
this  figure  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  rent.  The  prize  plan  provides,  on  an 
area  of  71^  per  cent.,  1,481  rooms  in  353 
apartments,  and  its  estimated  cost  is 
$985,000.  The  new  plan  thus  offers  103 
more  rooms  at  a  cost  no  greater  than 
$214,636  more  than  the  cost  of  remodel¬ 
ing,  and  which  probably  could ‘be  reduced 
by  some  $150,000  through  salvaging  the 
materials  in  the  present  structures.  The 
following  table  shows  the  greater  size  of 
the  rooms  in  the  new  plan : 


m  s  o  <N 

W  t-  00  tH  tH 

THOMAS— (OR  NEW)— PLAN 


Chambers .  289  21.3  50  .  .  552 

Living  Rooms .  ..  ..  82  302  384 

Kitchens .  126  258  .  384 

Loggias  .  264  .  264 


Totals .  .390  547  213  132  302  1,584 

Percentages..  ..  24.6  34.7  13.4  8.3  19.0  100 

PRIZE  PLAN  NO.  10 

Bed  Rooms....  25  346  357  42  ..  4  774 

Living  Rooms .  38  85  147  87  357 

Parlors  .  42  25  .  .  90  85  64  306 

Kitchens .  10  10  .  .  . .  20 

Dining  Rooms .  22  2  24 


Totals  .  67  371  405  227  254  157  1,481 

Percentages..  4.5  25.0  27.4  15.3  17.2  10.6  100 


The  new  construction  plan  has  almost 
twice  as  many  rooms,  of  an  area  of  more 
than  135  square  feet,  as  the  prize  plan. 
It  has  no  rooms  below  70  square  feet, 
whereas  the  prize  plan  has  67  rooms  (4.5 
per  cent.),  of  an  area  ranging  from  only 
52  to  67  square  feet — less  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  legal  minimum.  These  are  bedrooms 
and  parlors,  which  are  also  likely  to  be 
used  for  sleeping  purposes,  although 
totally  unfit  therefor.  Two-thirds  of  the 
smallest  rooms  in  the  Thomas  plan  are 
the  loggias,  which  have  an  exceptional 


number  of  window  openings,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  kitchens.  The  playground 
and  garden  space  in  the  center  of  the 
block  has  an  area  of  15,85.0  square  feet, 
almost  three  times  that  of  the  prize  plan. 

The  merits  of  the  comparison  can  be 
disclosed  only  by  a  study  of  the  primary 
data  upon  which  this  table  is  based.  The 
rooms  in  the  new  plan  are  uniformly 
larger  in  practically  all  cases.  They  all 
open  on  the  outer  air,  and  there  is  a  large  i 
number  of  corner  rooms.  Whereas  all 
but  46  of  the  774  bedrooms  in  the  Prize 
Plan  No.  10  are  100  square  feet  or  less, 
the  smallest  chambers  in  the  new  plan  i 
are  9  feet  by  11  feet,  an  area  of  99  square 
feet.  The  smallest  living  rooms  are  11 
feet  by  13  feet,  an  area  of  132  square 
feet.  Furthermore,  the  rooms  in  the 
prize  plan  are  long  and  narrow.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  bedrooms,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  which  is  less  than  8 
feet  wide.  The  difference  is  merely  that 
the  new  plan  is  modern,  designed  to 
meet  present-day  needs  and  habits,  while 
the  prize  plan  shows  the  best  that  can  be 
done  with  the  relics  of  the  middle  ages  of  j 
tenement  house  architecture. 

Comparing  the  rental  income  of  the  ! 
two  plans,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
their  relative  value.  The  Committee 
figured  the  monthly  rental  of  the  prize  ; 
plan  on  a  basis  of  $10  per  room,  although  ; 
nearly  twice  as  much  is  being  received 
for  completed  apartments  which  house  . 
the  same  class  of  people.  These  are  the  i 
rental  figures  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Co.  in  their  recently  completed  ! 
group,  and  the  reasons  therefore  should 
be  understood.  These  are  that,  follow-  i 

ing  the  recent  great  improvement  in  | 

financing,  a  carefully  designed  financial  \ 
structure  has  been  built  to  safeguard  the 
property.  In  this  financial  structure  the 
existing  abnormal  costs  of  construction 
are  paid  for  by  increasing  the  rentals  for 
the  next  few  years — which  is  sound  busi¬ 
ness.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Co.  was  not  as  large  in  scale  as  I  advo¬ 
cate  explain  why  these  rentals  are  as 
high  as  they  are.  At  $10  per  room  the 
monthly  rental  of  the  Thomas  plan  would 
be  $15,849,  or  $989  more  per  month  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  reconstructed 
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dwellings.  The  introduction  of  stores 
into  the  group  complicates  the  problem. 
In  the  rental  figures  for  the  prize  plan 
some  forty  or  more  stores,  a  “movie” 
and  a  clubhouse  were  included,  thus 
sacrificing  housing  space.  This  fault 
could  be  avoided  in  the  new  plan  by  hav¬ 
ing  only  eight  stores,  although  in  the  plan 
as  shown  no  stores  are  included.  These 
could  be  located  in  good  positions  on  the 
corners,  and  would,  as  every  real  estate 
man  knows,  produce  a  higher  proportion¬ 
ate  rental  than  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
peting  stores  in  old  tenement  properties. 
Thus  by  introducing  stores  into  the 
Thomas  plan  its  added  cost  would  be 
largely  paid  for  by  the  income  derived 
from  these  sources. 

All  this  comparison  of  rental,  it 
must  be  remembered,  does  not  take  into 
account  the  larger  size  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Thomas  plan,  their  superior  attract¬ 
iveness,  nor  the  desirability  of  the  rear 
rooms  opening  on  the  garden.  In  fact,  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  infinitely  greater 
architectural  value  of  a  newly  constructed 
block  with  its  yard  and  recreation  space. 

In  a  housing  development  on  a  large 


scale — and  after  all,  the  only  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  good  housing — care  should  be 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  financial 
scheme,  so  that  the  buildings  may,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  years,  not  be 
in  the  same  predicament  as  our  present 
slum  districts  are  in ;  when  they  have 
served  their  purpose  they  should  be  in  a 
position  to  be  scrapped  without  loss  to 
the  investors. 

In  working  out  the  financial  basis  for 
my  plan,  I  present  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  David  Zuker- 
man : 

“If  costs  are  to  be  kept  down  the 
financial  plan  proposed  must  be  practic¬ 
able  and  safe.  The  standards  that  may 
safely  be  set  are  those  that  will  permit  of 
recognition  by  the  state  authorities  as 
legal  investments  for  savings  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  trust  funds.  This 
means  that  there  must  always  be  a  safe 
margin  between  the  actual  market  value 
of  the  property  and  the  securities  out¬ 
standing.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
the  possibility  that  building  costs  may  de¬ 
crease  in  the  near  future,  and  may  result 
in  the  competition  of  housing  facilities 
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constructed  more  cheaply  than  at  present, 
and  thought  must  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  obsolescence.  The  financial  plan 
must  aim  to  obviate  the  retention  of  de¬ 
preciated  structures  after  their  period  of 
real  usefulness  is  over.  It  is  this  condi¬ 
tion  which  creates  slums. 

“Hence  it  is  proposed  that  the  period 
of  amortization  shall  be  thirty-five  years. 
Within  that  period  every  dollar  invested, 
whether  on  mortgage  or  otherwise,  must 
be  paid  off  from  rentals  and  all  securities 
representing  such  investment  destroyed. 
As  a  further  safeguard,  especially  during 
the  period  of  recon.struction,  at  least  30 
])er  cent,  of  the  total  should  be  paid  off 
during  the  first  seven  years  and  50  per 
cent,  during  the  first  fourteen  years. 
Then,  during  the  next  seven  years  I7p2 
])er  cent,  should  be  paid  off,  and  the  last 
32l4  per  cent,  during  the  remaining  four¬ 
teen  years. 

“The  result  will  naturally  he  that  the 
rentals,  which  must  be  fixed  to  permit  of 
such  amortization,’  will  decrease  as  the 
liuildings  age,  and  as  the  process  of 
amortization  continues.  The  payments 


themselves  can  be  arranged  serially  in 
either  annual  or  semi-annual  instalments 
in  such  fashion  as  to  stablize  the  rentals 
within  the  seven  year  periods.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  expenses  will  be  partly  offset  by 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  repairs  and  re¬ 
placements  as  the  structures  become 
older,  because  a  depreciation  fund  will 
not  be  necessary.  The  depreciation  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  fully  taken  care  of  by 
the  amortization  scheme. 

“The  money  required  to  finance  each 
group  of  dwellings  should  be  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  bonds.  There  might  be 
two  or  three  kinds.  For  example,  as¬ 
sume  that  an  average  of  $4,000  per  apart¬ 
ment  is  required  to  finance  the  project; 
the  life  insurance  companies  might  be 
called  upon  to  finance  50  per  cent,  at  6 
per  cent,  interest,  or  $2,000.  The  only 
difference  would  be  that,  instead  of  a 
mortgage,  the  company  would  have  its 
lien  in  the  form  of  first  mortgage  bonds, 
the  maturities  of  which  extend  .over  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  The  prospect¬ 
ive  tenant  would  subscribe  for  the  bal¬ 
ance,  but  would  probably  be  able  to  pay 
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for  his  subscription  in  part.  He  might 
be  able  to  pay  $500  in  cash  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  instalments  of  $100  annually  for 
fifteen  years.  It  would  thus  be  necessary 
to  finance  the  unpaid  instalments.  These 


securities  outstanding  in  the  hands  of 
others  than  tenants  increases  constantly. 
Nevertheless,  the  investments  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  are  safeguarded  as  carefully. 

“If  desired,  an  insurance  feature  can 
be  added  to  the  scheme  at  slight  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  to  cover  unpaid  instalments. 
Then,  if  the  breadwinner  dies,  the  rental 
must  still  be  paid,  but  it  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  make  any  further  payments 
on  the  investment  which  will,  neverthe¬ 
less,  increase  just  as  though  they  were 
continued.  In  case  the  tenant  wishes  to 
move  away,  he  is  not  tied  to  the  apart¬ 
ment,  because  he  has  not  bought  it.  He 
can  dispose  of  his  holdings,  either  b}! 
selling  out  to  his  successor  or  to  the  com¬ 
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could  be  sold  to  the  general  public  as 
sound  investments.  As  they  matured  and 
were  taken  up,  they  would  be  transferred 
to  the  tenant.  Since  he  would  receive  in¬ 
terest  on  his  $500  investment,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  pay  only  $70  addi¬ 
tional  for  the  first  $100  instalment,  and  $6 
less  for  each  additional  instalment.  The 
total  that  he  would  actually  be  called  upon 
to  pay  during  the  fifteen  years  would  be 
only  $400  in  addition  to  his  initial  $500. 
In  return  he  would  have  $2,000  worth  of 
bonds  paying  him  6  per  cent,  interest.  The 
interest  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  from 
three  to  four  months’  rental  on  the  aver¬ 
age  apartment ;  besides,  the  principal  itself 
must  be  returned  to  him  in  the  end. 

“Summarized,  it  means  that  the  first 
mortgage  will  be  retired  from  rentals 
within  fourteen  years.  During  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  period  the  second  mort¬ 
gage  will  be  transferred  from  outsiders  to 
the  tenants.  The  margin  between  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  amount  of 


OLD-LAW  TENEMENT  COURT  IN  REAR  OF 
41  RUTGERS  STREET,  MANHATTAN. 

pany  which  has  a  fund  created  for  the 
purpose.  Or  he  can  retain  his  holdings 
as  an  investment.” 

All  these  factors  treated  above  are 
important  in  determining  the  superior 
advantages  of  new  construction;  but  the 
chief  consideration,  which  beyond  all 
others  settles  the  matter,  is  the  question 
of  the  valuation  of  the  properties.  This 
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Monroe  Street  block  is  assessed  for  $838,- 
000.  M  e  should  be  obliged  to  add  this 
figure  to  the  cost  of  building  in  each  case. 
Thus  the  cost  of  operation  is : 

Assessed 


Value  Building  Total 

Thomas  Plan  _  $838,000  $1,199,636  $2,037,636 

Prize  Plan  .  838,000  985,000  1,823,000 

Difference  . $214,636 


that  it  will  be  high  and  about  the  same  for 
each.  Even  here  the  comparison  is  again 
in  favor  of  the  Thomas  plan,  because  it 
gives  better  housing  and  better  manage¬ 
ment.  Besides,  in  the  prize  plan  the  rents 
should  be  very  much  increased  in  the 
first  few  years  of  occupancy,  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  rapid  depreciation  which  is 
almost  inevitable  in  that  property. 


INTERIOR  COURT  IN  BLOCK  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CITY  & 
SUBURBAN  HOMES  CO.,  ON  EAST  SIXTY-FOURTH 
STREET,  MANHATTAN. 


This  difference  is  not  so  great  on  such 
a  large  scale  operation,  and,  as  noted 
above,  would  be  largely  offset  by  salvag¬ 
ing  materials  in  the  old  buildings  and 
by  introducing  eight  stores.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  compute  the  rental  on  such 
a  high  cost,  but  the  reader  will  realize 


But  if  new  construction  is  undertaken, 
the  cost  of  the  excessive  valuation  of  the 
Monroe  block  need  not  be  incurred.  If 
my  plan  is  constructed  on  $3,500  lots  the 
cost  of  land  will  be  29  1-5  lots  times 
$3,500,  or  $102,200.  Then  the  compari¬ 
son  is : 
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Assessed 

Value  Building  Total 

Prize  Plan  .  $838,000  $985,000  $1,823,000 

Land  Value 

Thomas  Plan  . .  .  102,200  1,193,636  1,301,836 


Difference  . $521,164 


Ihis  shows  an  immense  saving  in  favor 
of  a  new  plan.  This  sum  of  over  a  half 
million  dollars  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  real  financial  risk  which  would  be 
incurred  in  undertaking  to  remodel  the 
old  tenements. 

Based  on  this  cost  of  locating  apart¬ 
ments  on  cheap  land,  the  average  rent  per 
room  per  month  would  begin  at  $12  and 
would  descend  to  $7.50  after  twenty-one 
years.  Spread  evenly  over  thirty-five 
years  the  rent  would  be  $10.  This  is 
computed  on  a  construction  cost  of  50 
cents  a  cubic  foot,  which  could  be  re¬ 
duced  in  large  scale  operation  covering 
several  blocks.  Thus  the  opportunity  to 
choose  cheaper  land  is  the  great  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  economy  of  new  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  the  competition  of  this 
new  construction  on  cheap  land  which 
the  rehabilitation  undertaking  would  be 
likely  to  meet. 

I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  housinp^  must  not  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  brick  and  mortar,  but  must 
be  treated  from  all  its  various  stand¬ 
points,  and  above  all  as  a  human  problem. 
In  the  block  taken  for  the  competition, 
the  areas  left  open  for  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  were  filthy  and  congested  with  rub¬ 
bish.  We  cannot,  in  our  planning,  throw 
too  many  safeguards  around  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  repeating  these  conditions  in  vears 
to  come. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  considerations  of  finance,  in  invest¬ 
ment,  rental  and  management,  would 
make  is  too  great  a  risk  to  put  nearly  one 
million  dollars  into  such  ruins  as  the  old- 
law  tenements.  I  have  taken  the  prize  de¬ 
sign  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  design  of  Mr. 
Fxob  offers  a  real  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 


But  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  all  this  discussion  of  the  possibilities 
of  rehabilitating  city  housing  has  little 
practical  value  unless  we  ■  consider  what 
agency  is  to  accomplish  it. 

I  have  said,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  that  the  whole  project  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  unusual 
conditions  in  housing  which  are  causing 
so  much  public  discussion.  If  it  is  true 
that  we  are  facing  a  crisis,  with  the  need 
of  averting  popular  disturbances  arising 
from  the  intolerable  conditions,  then  the 
only  way  out  of  the  situation  is  for 
the  most  powerful  citizens  to  effect  a 
combination  of  the  interests  of  the  city, 
all  working  together  disinterestedly  on  a 
large  scale,  to  place  the  housing  industry 
on  the  basis  necessary  to  meet  modern 
needs.  The  most  prominent  financial 
leaders  should  lend  their  great  ability  to 
insure  that  the  undertaking  is  financed 
and  managed  on  the  soundest  business 
principles.  This  requires  also  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  labor,  working  in  the  same 
spirit,  or  the  right  kind  of  housing  is  not 
possible.  Housing  is,  when  all  is  said, 
labor’s  own  particular  problem,  from 
which  labor  is  the  greatest  sufferer.  With 
the  help  of  these  citizens,  working  in  a 
limited  dividend  corporation,  its  capital 
drawn  from  the  surplus  of  the  investors 
of  the  city — the  very  people  whose  wel¬ 
fare  is  at  stake  and  who  profit  by  the 
enterprise — then  housing  may  be  put  on 
the  proper  basis.  Some  such  sacrifices 
as  these,  like  those  made  in  the  war 
undertakings,  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  solutions  which 
threaten  the  most  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quences.  Municipal  housing  will  be  ; 

something  more  than  an  emergency 
measure.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  will 
prove  the  entering  wedge  for  policies 
which  will  be  extended  to  every  other  ■ 
field  of  effort. 

This,  and  this  only,  will  be  the  cure 
for  the  slums  of  New  York. 
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COMMENT  ON  MR.  THOMAS’S  PAPER 

BY  ROBERT  D.  KOHN 


I  am  always  interested  in  whatever 
j  Mr.  Thomas  does.  I  am  hrmly  convinced 
j  that  he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  the  best 

II  planned,  reasonable  cost,  multiple  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States.  I  think  he  has 
more  original  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
tenement  houses  than  any  other  architect 
I  know.  And  what  is  more  to  the  point 
he  has  not  stopped  with  his  hrst  solution 
of  the  problem ;  he  keeps  developing  and 
does  better  and  better  work  each  year. 

Having  thus  expressed  my  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  architec¬ 
tural  work,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  am  not  so  ardent  an  admirer 
of  his  logic.  I  am  sure  that  he  thinks 
perfectly  straight  when  he  is  designing 
tenement  houses,  but  I  am  equally  sure 
he  thinks  less  logically  when  he  tries  to 
show,  as  he  does  in  his  article,  that  it  is 
unwise  to  consider  a  scheme  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  housing  of  New  York  by  altering 
the  conditions  of  existing  sub-standard 
tenement  houses. 

In  order  to  simplify  my  statement,  I 
will  acknowledge  at  once  the  obvious 
fact  that  New  York  would  be  infinitel}' 

:  better  ofif  if  by  some  wonderful  stroke  of 
good  fortune  we  could  get  rid  of  50,000 
old  New  York  tenement  houses,  similar 
to  those  on  the  Monroe  Street  block  in 
question  and  replace  them  by  admirable 
housing  of  the  type  that  Mr.  Thomas  pro¬ 
duces.  My  first  point  is  that  this  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  pos¬ 
sibility  in  my  life  time.  If  such  things 
were  possible,  then  I  should  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  secure  a  more  admirable  trans¬ 
formation  whereby  industry  would  be  so 
decentralized  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  house  people  at  the  rate  of  500  human 
beings  per  acre.  Mr.  Thomas  seems  to 
ignore  the  point  that  an  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  see  whether  anything  could  be 
done  with  the  old  houses  now  existing 
and  which  never  are  torn  down  except  to 
make  room  for  factories  and  other  non¬ 
housing  developments.  To  the  question, 
“Do  the  results  of  the  competition  show 
that  anything  worth  while  can  be  done 
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with  the  existing  houses?”  Mr.  Thomas 
answers,  tear  them  down  and  put  up  new 
houses ;  the  rooms  will  be  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  cost  will  not  be  very  much 
greater  than  to  alter  the  old  ones. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  argument  is 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  torn  down, 
particularly  at  a  time  like  this  when  there 
is  such  a  frightful  shortage  of  housing  in 
New  York.  If  money  becomes  available 
for  new  housing  builclers  would  certainly 
not  tear  down  existing  houses  and  build 
new  ones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  but  would  naturally  go  to  a 
location  where  land  is  cheaper  and  in 
healthier  environment.  Since  these  mis¬ 
erable  houses  are  not  to  be  torn  down, 
must  we  leave  them  standing  there  as 
rotten  as  they  are  to  be  occupied  as  they 
have  been  for  years  by  people  who  can¬ 
not  pay  the  price  for  new  and  better  hous¬ 
ing  ? 

What  I  claim  the  competition  has 
fairly  shown  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  interesting  ways  in  which  existing 
houses  of  the  “dumb-bell”  and  other  bad 
types  can  be  improved.  I  think  the  com- 
petiton  has  shown  that,  even  if  an  entire 
block  cannot  be  remodeled  at  one  time  as 
a  profitable  venture,  groups  of  three  or 
six  houses  adjoining  each  other  ma}’  be 
changed  so  as  very  materially  to  improve 
the  living  conditions.  I  think  the  compe¬ 
tition  and  resultant  estimates  of  income 
have  shown  that  even  with  a  modest  in¬ 
crease  in  rent  the  resultant  income  from 
the  improved  tenements  will  probably  re¬ 
turn  4  or  5  per  cent,  on  the  increased  in¬ 
vestment.  I  realize  that  this  return  is 
insignificant  at  the  rates  that  can  be  had 
for  capital  today  in  some  other  business. 

I  believe,  however,  that  some  owners  and 
others  may  be  induced  to  improve  these 
existing  ^buildings  and  do  away  with 
some  part  of  the  horror  of  dark  rooms, 
provided  a  modest  return  can  be  earned 
on  the  additional  investment. 

Finally,  I  answer  Mr.  Thomas’s  state¬ 
ment  of  cost  and  return  on  investment 
from  new  buildings  as  against  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  old,  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Thomas  cannot,  at  present  prices,  produce 
his  buildings  to  rent  in  New  York  for  less 
than  $13  or  $14  per  room  per  month 
(those  he  has  just  completed  are  renting 
at  $17  to  $20  per  room  per  month).  The 
average  rental  now  received  for  rooms 
in  the  Monroe  Street  block  is  something 
like  $5  per  month.  The  estimate  of  in¬ 
come  from  the  improved  block  submitted 
to  the  Jury  of  the  Reconstruction  Com¬ 
mission  was  based  on  a  rental  of  some¬ 
thing  over  $9  per  room  per  month  after 


the  improvements  had  been  made.  Since 
we  cannot  with  one  wave  of  a  magic 
wand  do  away  with  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  the  world,  will  it  not  be 
necessary  for  some  time  to  come  to  pro¬ 
vide  less  good,  less  high-priced  housing 
than  that  furnished  in  the  new  model 
dwellings  which  will  have  to  rent  for 
three  times  the  price  of  the  old  tenement 
apartments  in  lower  New  York?  Is  it 
not  worth  trying  to  convert  some  of  those 
old  houses  into  something  a  little  better 
and  at  least  bearable  ? 
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RECENT  developments 
IN  DOUSING  FINANCE 

Q  B 

JOHlsi  TAYLOR  ROYDJ'^. 

—  pAut  I  — 


SINCE  the  war  an  urgent  need  has 
arisen  for  improved  methods  of  fi¬ 
nancing  housing.  Owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  cost  of  building  con- 
:  struction  about  twice  the  amount  of  capi- 
I  tal  is  now  needed  in  order  to  put  through 
I  a  housing  operation.  In  the  face  of  this 
increased  requirement,  there  is  less  capi- 
1  tal  for  building  than  before  the  war.  In- 
i  vestors  have  withdrawn  capital  from  real 
I  estate,  because  they  fear  the  risk  of  build- 
!  ing  under  the  uncertain  conditions  of  the 
day,  and  because  they  can  obtain  a  higher 
!  return  on  well-secured  stocks  and  bonds. 

I  This  money-famine  has  occurred  in  a 
time  of  exceptional  housing  shortage — a 
j  hunger  for  homes  all  over  the  country. 
The  lack  of  shelter  has  so  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  communities  that,  in  many 

I';  cities  and  towns,  the  principal  business 
interests  have  felt  called  upon  to  inter¬ 
vene.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce  organizing  housing  finance 
k  corporations  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
'  building  of  houses  in  their  respective 
communities.  Such  a  movement  is  surely 
I  welcome,  because  through  it  housing  fi- 
I  nance  should  be  placed  on  a  sounder 
basis.  For  the  motives,  as  well  as  the 
financial  ability  of  these  financing  cor¬ 
porations,  are  high.  They  demand  a  fair 
return  on  the  capital  subscribed,  which  is 
1  just;  but  their  chief  purpose  is  to  ad- 
,  vance  the  interest  of  the  community,  and 
*  consequently  the  interest  of  the  individual 
home  owner.  To  this  end  they  enforce 
the  highest  standards  of  design  and  con- 
1  struction  in  houses ;  they  see  to  it  that 
the  number  of  new  houses  built  keeps 
!  within  needs  of  the  city’s  growth ;  and 
they  aim  to  sell  the  houses — of  a  type 
I  within  the  wage-earners’  means — on  the 
fairest  and  most  reasonable  terms. 


Here  surely — in  this  triple  purpose  of 
raising  the  standards,  of  stabilizing  the 
local  housing  industry,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  of  giving  the  home  buyer  every 
possible  advantage — is  a  new  departure  in 
housing  finance.  One  need  only  recall 
the  older  financial  practices  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  contrast.  Without  review¬ 
ing  them  at  length,  it  may  be  said  that, 
even  in  the  better  class  of  real  estate 
schemes,  the  seller  did  no  more  for  the 
buyer  than  the  necessities  of  competition 
required  him  to  do.  He  hardly  recog¬ 
nized  even  that  principle  of  modern  sales¬ 
manship  which  bids  the  seller  cultivate 
the  needs  of  his  “prospects.”  A  fair 
product,  a  fair  price — could  one  ask 
more?  This  is  the  spirit  of  older  selling 
plans.  And  as  for  the  less  responsible 
class  of  housing  promoters,  the  less  said 
of  them  the  better. 

Only  the  building  and  loan  associations 
seemed  to  have  grasped  fully  the  hous¬ 
ing  needs  and  wants  of  the  community. 
In  fact,  their  admirable  system  of  co¬ 
operative  housing  was  developed  to  fill 
just  this  gap  that  was  left  by  the  crude, 
unscientific  finance  plans  of  speculators, 
whose  operation  bore  so  hardly  upon  the 
wage  earners.  To  them  the  building  and 
loan  association  offered  a  protection. 

While  the  new  housing  finance  cor¬ 
porations  did  not  develop  from  the  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  system,  undoubtedly  they 
profited  by  its  example,  because  they  fol¬ 
low  many  of  its  principles.  And  they 
have  the  further  merits  of  enlisting  some 
of  the  leading  business  ability  and  the 
strongest  financial  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  service  of  housing,  and 
they  are  able  to  tap  new  sources  o^ 
capital. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  activity  of  these 
new  developments  in  housing  finance.  It 
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seems  evident  that  they  bring  a  new  con¬ 
ception  into  real  estate  finance.  So  sig¬ 
nificant  it  is  that  one. should  understand 
its  essential  character  if  one  is  to  appre¬ 
ciate  all  the  elements  of  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  finance  of  these  housing  com¬ 
panies.  This  means,  in  short,  that  one 
should  grasp  the  fundamental  human  re¬ 
lationships  which  are  at  the  basis  of  hous¬ 
ing  finance.  The  whole  point  of  housing 
finance  is  the  human  contractual  relations 
which  determine  the  deed  of  sale.  This 
seems  obvious  enough,  yet  it  is  precisely 
the  weakest  point  of  much  of  the  older 
housing  finance  practice.  That  is  true 
not  only  in  the  ways  noted  above,  in  the 
actual  plans,  but  it  is  also  true  of  most 
writings  on  finance.  Too  often  writers 
become  so  lost  in  the  intricate  technical 
details  of  the  mechanics  of  'finance — of 
loans,  mortgages,  payments — that  they 
overlook  the  fundamental  human  factor. 
Thus  the  mechanical  details  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  end,  instead  of  the 
means. 

Accordingly,  the  first  object  of  bousing 
finance  is  to  picture  the  case  of  the  home 
buyer,  and  the  best  plan  of  finance  is  the 
one  which  best  satisfies  his  needs. 

"J'he  key  to  the  human  factor  in  hous¬ 
ing  finance  lies,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  United  States  the  home  owner  is 
disap]>earing.  He  is  becoming  a  renter. 
Why  did  52.2  per  cent,  of  Americans  live 
in  rented  homes  in  1890,  53.9  per  cent,  in 
1900,  and  54.2  per  cent,  in  1910,  with  now, 
as  estimated,  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  our 
people  living  in  rented  homes?  These 
are  telling  figures.  They  prove  that  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  our  people  are  find¬ 
ing  home  ownership  too  burdensome  to 
attempt.  It  is  a  situation  detrimental 
to  both  the  individual  and  to  society. 
Essentially,  tenantry  for  the  bulk  of 
the  populace  is  not  an  American  ideal. 
Tt  bids  us  inquire  into  the  causes, 
and  particularly  prompts  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  housing  finance  customs 
and  j)ractice  are  responsible  for  this 
evil  condition  of  the  growing  habit  of 
tenantry. 

One  may  safely  assume  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  American  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
settled,  permanent  home  in  a  good  neigh¬ 


borhood.  The  recent  popular  “home¬ 
owning”  movement  established  this  truth 
beyond  a  doubt — if  any  proof  were 
needed.  Why,  then,  do  people  prefer  to 
rent  their  homes  instead  of  owing  them? 
Here  again  is  an  important  fact.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  renting  should  be  known  in 
framing  any  financial  plan.  The  issue  of 
renting  vs.  home  owning  is  the  basis  of 
housing  finance. 

We  must  understand  the  renter’s  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  and,  in  dealing  with  it,  we 
should  avoid  the  common  error  of  blind¬ 
ly  condemning  it  without  seeking  to  know 
its  causes.  But  so  convinced  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  home  owning  are  most  people 
that  they  cannot  change  their  attitude  and 
view  the  situation  through  the  renter’s 
eye.  This  is  necessary.  The  best  of  these 
new  plans  of  the  housing  companies  show  \ 
a  real  desire  to  meet  the  renter’s  objec-  1 
tions  to  owning  a  home.  True,  this  pur-  ' 
pose  they  do  not  avow  directly,  for  they 
are  mostly  straightforward,  mattei-of-  j 
fact  statements  of  sale  plans.  They  i 
claim  onl}^  to  be  meeting  a  local  need  '  • 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  But,  whatever  j' 
be  their  object,  a  survey  of  scores  of  |  ; 
plans  shows  that  it  is  just  this  feature 
which  distinguishes  them  above  older  I 
jnethods.  This  difference  is  far  more  j 
fundamental  than  methods  of  handling  | 
details,  such  as  mortgages  for  instance.  ! 

For  the  custom  of  renting,  it  must  be  i 
admitted,  has  firm  root  in  the  conditions  j 
of  modern  society.  The  truth  of  the  mat-  {  , 
ter  is  simply  that  the  individual  feels  him-  ■  i 
self  so  insecure,  so  helpless,  in  the  face  L 
of  the  changes  and  the  complexity  of  ]  [ 
business  life,  that  he  fears  to  buy  a  home  I  t 
which  he  may  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  j 
at  short  notice  without  heavy  loss.  In  p 
other  words,  a  man  measures  the  problem  I] 
of  home  ownership  by  the  chances  of  ^ 
changing — or  of  losing — his  job.  He 
knows  that  the  chance  is  always  present,  jj 
and  he  hesitates  to  buy  a  house.  He  ^ 

wishes  to  be  free  to  move.  This  is  the  j 

case  with  all  classes  of  citizens,  whether  j| 
wage  earners  or  salaried  employees. 
Thus  renting  has  a  deep  hold  on  the 
individual,  because  it  rests  on  the  modern  j 
desire  for  mobility  in  society.  p 

What  are  the  reasons  which  lead  men 
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to  chang-e  their  habitation?  They  are 
various,  as  might  be  expected  of  deep- 
lying  human  emotions.  Some  are  good, 
and  a  few  are  bad.  The  more  they  are 
thoroughly  understood,  the  easier  we  may 
determine  which  of  them  can  be  allowed 
for,  and  to  what  extent,  in  financing. 

The  more  worthy  motives  which  are 
at  the  root  of  mobility  of  employment  are 
easily  stated.  Often  a  man  may  lose  his 
job  through  his  employer’s  fault.  The 
business  or  factory  in  which  he  works 
may  close  down,  or  reduce  its  force ;  or 
change  its  character,  so  that  it  no  longer 
needs  his  type  of  services ;  or  it  may  fail 
altogether.  Also,  certain  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployment  are  by  nature  haphazard,  sea¬ 
sonal,  hazardous,  or  itinerant.  A  man 
may  better  himself  by  changing  his  job. 
Then  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
transfer  elsewhere,  as  a  promotion,  or 
the  opportunity  for  better  employment  in 
another  district.  This  motive  may  be 
strongest  with  the  ablest  men  wbo  desire 
to  preserve  their  freedom  of  choice  so  as 
not  to  lose  opportunity  when  it  comes  to 
them.  Here,  surely,  are  a  set  of  motives 
at  the  bottom  of  mobility  of  labor,  which 
are  to  be  judged  worthy  as  long  as 
American  enterprise  shall  be  thought  a 
virtue. 

Added  to  these  economic  reasons  which 
threaten  permanent  residence,  there  is  a 
list  of  personal  and  family  ones.  I  mean 
those  simple  tragedies  and  disabilities  of 
life  which  create  such  havoc  in  a  family. 
Illness,  accident,  old  age,  dependency, 
death,  are  some  of  these.  The  physician 
may  pronounce  the  climate  unfit  for  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  tbe  family.  Again,  the 
family  may  move  to  better  its  position, 
particularly  in  order  to  give  better  educa¬ 
tion  or  better  opportunity  of  employment 
to  children  who  are  coming  of  age. 

Among  motives  accounted  less  desir¬ 
able  for  changing  residence,  there  is  that 
complex  set  of  factors  called  “labor  turn¬ 
over.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
this  subject  at  length,  except  to  point  out 
certain  of  its  bearings  upon  housing. 

Even  labor  turnover  is  not  altogether 
an  evil.  In  the  first  place,  industrial  ex¬ 
perts  agree  that  labor  turnover  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  restlessness  nor  of  ir¬ 


responsibility.  They  recognize  that  the 
very  nature  of  some  employments  en¬ 
courages  it.  Certain  industries,  like  sea¬ 
sonal  industries,  develop  a  class  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers.  To  young,  unmarried 
workers,  a  change  of  employment  may  be 
a  stimulus — the  nearest  approach  to  an 
education,  “seeing  the  world.”  For  a 
man  who  has  taken  a  job,  which  he  finds 
does  not  do  him  justice,  it  is  better  to 
shift  than  to  remain  where  he  is,  a  round 
peg  in  a  square  hole. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  mo¬ 
tives  at  the  basis  of  the  mobility  of  em¬ 
ployment  further.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  how  complex  are  the  causes 
which  develop  the  practice  of  renting.  It 
is  clear  that  some  are  stronger  than 
others ;  that  they  operate  differently  in 
different  localities,  in  different  industries, 
and  among  different  classes  and  indivi¬ 
duals.  But  no  matter  what  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  given  problem,  one  is  always 
dealing  with  a  powerful  impulse,  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  human  impulse  there 
is — the  instinct  for  self-preservation. 
Therefore,  it  is  best  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  play  to  the  renting  instinct  in  any 
financial  plan.  If  this  is  not  done,  peo¬ 
ple  will  rent  instead  of  buying. 

In  framing  specific  financial  plans,  it 
may  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  assume  that, 
in  certain  localities  where  labor  is  ap¬ 
parently  contented  and  conditions  seem 
settled,  tbe  habit  of  renting  can  be 
ignored.  Tbe  conditions  may  change.  If 
they  do  change,  an  inflexible  finance 
scheme  which  does  not  allow  for  mobility 
of  labor  may  turn  out  to  have  aided  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  renting  habit.  Correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  number  of  these  finance  cor¬ 
porations  disclosed  this  danger.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question,  as  to  how  far  they 
had  allowed  for  mobility  of  labor  in  their 
plans,  a  few  replied  that  this  was  not 
necessary,  because  tbeirs  was  a  favored 
community  of  contented  people  who  had 
no  desire  to  go  elsewhere,  and  who  were 
only  too  eager  to  buy  a  home.  Despite 
such  optimism,  it  may  well  turn  out,  in 
the  course  of  years,  that  these  particular 
enterprises  were  faulty.  They  risk  some¬ 
what  their  investment  in  ignoring  the 
renting  instinct  because  of  temporary 
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conditions  favoring  permanent  residence, 
which  may  change  in  course  of  time. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  in 
this  complex  problem  of  the  relationship 
of  mobility  of  labor  to  the  financing  of 
housing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  most  of  the  motives  described 
will  be  likely  to  operate,  and  should  be 
allowed  for  in  the  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  peculiar  cases  where  one 
is  dealing  with  industries  where  sea¬ 
sonal  or  itinerant  labor  is  the  rule,  the 
best  financial  plan  can  hardly  prevent 
renting.  Another  fact  is  that  extremes 
of  conditions  exist.  One  is  the  case  of 
small  towns  where  there  are  only  one 
or  two  industries.  Here  the  workers  will 
not  be  willing  to  place  themselves  at  the 
mercy — as  they  conceive  it— of  a  single 
employer.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  attitude,  because  in  the  past  em¬ 
ployers  have  been  known  to  take  unfair 
advantage  in  making  wage  arrangements 
when  they  knew  that  their  employees 
were  tied  to  a  home.  There  was  conse¬ 
quently  not  that  equality  of  situation 
which  legal  opinion  holds  to  be  the  es¬ 
sence  of  an  equitable  contract.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  the  big  labor  markets, 
like  Philadelphia  or  Detroit  or  Newark, 
where  the  workers  have  little  fear  of 
owning  homes,  since  they  have  such  a 
wide  choice  of  employment  among  the 
many  factories  of  the  district.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  motives, 
described  as  family  and  personal,  will 
still  be  present  in  those  cases.  So,  there 
seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  no  matter  what  the  specific  situ¬ 
ation,  the  best  policy  of  finance  will  take 
the  fullest  account  of  the  factor  of  mo¬ 
bility  of  labor.  It  is  an  impulse  among 
individuals  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
social  conditions  of  the  times.  Nor  can 
we  claim  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
momentary  unrest  due  to  the  war.  It  is 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease, 
and  the  statistics  quoted  above  prove  that 
the  habit  of  tenantry  has  been  growing 
steadily  in  America  for  thirty  years. 

When  we  come  to  take  account  of  mo¬ 
bility  of  labor  in  a  finance  plan,  one  fea¬ 
ture  is  essential.  If  possible,  to  satisfy 
the  motive  of  mobility  of  labor,  flexi¬ 


bility  of  ownership  should  be  offered. 
The  plan  should  contain  every  provision 
that  could  aid  the  owner  to  dispose  of 
his  holding  at  a  minimum  loss,  if  circum¬ 
stances  compel  him  to  move.  Right  here 
is  the  chief  point  of  superiority  of  these 
new  finance  corporations  over  older 
methods.  They  are  able  to  provide  a 
flexible  ownership.  Working  as  they  do 
on  such  a  huge  scale,  the  failure  of  a 
few  individuals  to  hold  on  to  their  prop¬ 
erty  does  not  embarrass  them ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  their  control  of  the  housing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  district  permits  them  to  dis¬ 
countenance  real  estate  “booms”  and  thus 
prevent  a  surplus  of  houses.  They  keep 
the  supply  of  houses  within  the  demand. 
Hence  they  find  no  trouble  in  aiding  the 
individual  to  transfer  his  holdings  to  an¬ 
other  with  little  or  no  loss. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  older  practices 
of  finance,  particularly  those  of  specula¬ 
tors,  cannot  offer  the  same  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  buyer.  A  speculator  has  no 
control  over  the  supply  of  houses,  and  his 
supply  of  capital  is  limited.  Consequent¬ 
ly  he  could  not  accept  the  risk  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  take  back  houses  from  his  buyers. 
The  operation  would  be  likely  to  cause 
him  or  them  heavy  loss.  With  this  fact 
apparent,  the  great  weakness  of  older 
speculative  methods  is  revealed.  Their 
very  nature  hinders  them  from  meeting 
the  modern  need  of  mobility  of  residence. 
They  do  not  fit  conditions  and,  since  they 
do  not,  it  is  pertinent  to  enquire :  Are  they 
not  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  tenantry  and  landlordism  in 
the  United  States? 

With  the  essential  need  of  housing  fi¬ 
nance  thus  stated,  a  description  of  these 
new  finance  corporations  and  their 
methods  is  in  order. 

As  noted  above,  the  movement  to  form 
such  organizations  spread  all  over  the 
country  after  the  war,  principally  in  the 
year  1919.  They  are  now  found  in  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  United  States,  but 
particularly  in  the  industrial  section  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  western  sections  of 
the  country.  Just  how  many  of  them 
there  are,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  are 
still  being  formed;  while  of  those  already 
organized  some  are  marking  time  until 
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conditions  in  the  building  industry  be¬ 
come  more  favorable  than  at  present.  But 
'  it  seems  reasonable  to  assert  that  the 
’  number  of  these  board-of-trade  sponsored 
corporations  is  between  forty  and  fifty  at 
least.  They  are  of  all  sizes  from  the  $2,- 
000,000  corporation  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
I  $200,000  company  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

I  The  most  striking  fact  about  the  or- 
j  ganization  of  these  concerns  is  a  general 
I  resemblance  of  type  combined  with  a 
j  great  variety  in  details.  The  variety  in 
!  details  is  clearly  due  to  differences  in  lo¬ 
cal  conditions.  They  all  seem  to  be  aim¬ 
ing  at  one  ideal  form,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  them  contain  nearly  all  the  best 
features  of  the  others.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  they  resist  attempts  to  classify  them, 
such  as  is  made  in  the  admirable  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  This  reports  sets  forth  a  number 


of  plans;  but  a  careful  listing  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  these  plans  makes  the  classi¬ 
fication  seem  arbitrary,  and  it  has  the 
effect  besides  of  making  the  common  mis¬ 
take  in  treating  finance,  as  remarked 
above — that  of  emphasizing  technical  de¬ 
tails  at  the  expense  of  the  underlying 
human  essentials.  So,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  classification,  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  describe  in  full  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  companies,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  put  into  operation, 
with  consequent  reference  to  the  plans 
of  many  companies,  in  order  to  illustrate 
practical  points.  Particularly  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  show  how  local  conditions 
govern  the  working  of  these  principles, 
emphasizing  some  in  certain  cases  more 
than  others.  How  these  companies  oper¬ 
ate  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  the  next 
paper. 


I’OKCll  RIVKRDALE  COUNTRY  CLUB, 
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(  ITY.  DWIGHT  JAMES  BAUM,  ARCHITECT. 
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riVerdAle  country  clup 

riverdAle-on-hudson 

~  NEW  YORK  CITY  ~ 

DWIGHT  JAMES  dAuM,  Architect 


By  MichAel  A.MhckelseN 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON  is  a 
residence  neighborhood  in  the  north- 
,  western  part  of  New  York  City.  It 
j  lies  athwart  a  narrow  stretch  of  land 
flanked  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River 
I  and  on  the  east  by  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 

I  The  land  is  well  wooded,  rolling  and  hilly, 

,  with  an  average  elevation  of  200  feet.  The 
neighborhood  is  laid  out  with  winding 
streets  and  rather  large  building  plots,  and 
is  suburban  in  character.  The  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  suburban  aspect  is  assured 
I  partly  by  real  estate  covenants,  partly  by 
!  isolation  from  typical  city  developments, 

'  except  on  the  north  and  south.  Conveni- 
'  ent  of  access,  with  wonderful  views  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Palisades,  and  with  an 
extensive  public  reservation  of  woodland 
and  meadow  adjacent,  the  neighborhood 
has  attracted  a  population  that  is  fairly 
homogeneous  and,  therefore,  capable  of 
jsharing  neighborhood  interests.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  consists  of  about  seventy  families, 
some  of  which  are  prominent  in  the  social 
and  business  life  of  the  city,  and  all  of 
which  are  presumably  in  more  or  less  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances. 

About  the  time  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  the  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  brought  together  through  their 
common  interest  in  Red  Cross  work  and 
n  various  patriotic  activities  ;  and  the  need 
'  for  a  meeting  place  arose.  It  was  decided 
;  :o  build  a  club  house,  and  the  Riverdale 
Country  Club  was  formed,  among  the 
t  nembers  being  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 

■  Ceorge  W.  Perkins,  George  B.  Cortelyou, 
Arthur  I.  Keller  and  Charles  E.  Cham- 
i  )ers.  The  building,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ijng  for  recreation,  was  to  serve  as  a  com¬ 


munity  centre,  where  something  of  the 
spirit  and  functions  of  the  early  New 
England  town  meeting  might  be  revived. 
Since  the  war  its  main  room  has  been  used 
impartially  for  local  dances,  political 
gatherings,  and  the  weekly  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  meetings  of  the  Riverdale  Forum. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was 
Dwight  James  Baum,  a  charter  member 
of  the  club.  When  it  was  constructed  in 
1917  non-essential  expenditures  were  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  With  a 
view  to  economy,  Mr.  Baum  designed  the 
furnishings  as  well  as  the  building,  using 
inexpensive  materials  and  relying  for  ar¬ 
tistic  effect  mainly  upon  proportion,  line, 
color  and  texture.  The  cost  of  the  club 
house,  including  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  fell  within  $25,000. 

The  design  is  an  unobtrusive  version  of 
the  Colonial,  in  keeping  with  the  suburban 
residential  atmosphere  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  site  falls  abruptly  toward  the 
rear,  so  that  the  basement  floor  is  on  a 
level  with  the  tennis  courts.  The  grounds 
are  not  extensive.  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
with  its  golf  links  being  nearby,  and  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  two  double  tennis  courts, 
built  over  what  was  formerly  a  swamp. 
The  clay  of  the  swamp  was  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  broken  stone  and  clay,  mak¬ 
ing  fast  courts  with  good  drainage. 

The  principal  room  is  the  “great  hall” 
on  the  first  floor.  It  is  about  thirty  by 
sixty  feet,  with  an  alcove  at  one  end 
twenty  feet  square.  This  serves  various¬ 
ly  as  a  sitting  room  or  “lounge,”  as  a 
speaker’s  platform  and  as  a  stage ;  and 
has  a  fireplace  which  burns  six-foot  logs. 
On  one  side  of  the  alcove  is  a  store  room 
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ALL,  LOOKING  TOWARD  MUSICIANS’  BALCONY 
COUNTRY  CLUB,  RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, 
CITY.  DWIGHT  JAMES  BAUM,  ARCHITECT, 


M.OOK  P],ANS-RIVEKDALE  COUNTRY  CLUB, 
RIVERUALE-ONHUDSON,  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  DWIGHT  JAMES  BAUM,  ARCHITECT. 
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FIREPLACE  OF  ALCOVE  IN  GREAT  HALL-RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  CLUB,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect. 


BILLIARD  ROOM-RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  CLUB,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect. 
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BOWLING  ALLEYS— RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  CLUB,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect. 


for  scenery,  and  a  dressing  room;  the 
other  side  is  balanced  by  a  serving  pantry, 
which  has  a  dumbwaiter  to  the  kitchen 
below,  a  storage  closet  for  china,  and  a 
stair  to  the  kitchen.  The  arch  trim  of  the 
alcove  forms  a  proscenium  arch. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  is  a  stair¬ 
case  leading  to  the  musicians’  gallery  and 
to  the  club  rooms  below.  On  one  side  of 
the  staircase  is  the  ladies’  reception  room, 
and  on  the  other  the  men’s  smoking  and 
card  room.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  a 
porch  which  overlooks  the  tennis  courts, 
with  steps  leading  down  on  either  side  to 
the  courts. 

The  general  color  scheme  of  the  main 
floor  is  French  gray,  in  both  woodwork 
and  furniture;  gray  cretonnes  with  birds 
of  bright  plumage  and  with  dark  flowers 
give  the  requisite  touch  of  color,  aided 


by  polychrome  electric  lighting  iixtures. 

On  the  basement  floor  is  a  pool  and 
billiard  room,  bowling  alleys,  a  kitchen 
adequate  to  serve  one  hundred  people,  a 
living  room  for  the  steward,  and  two 
locker  rooms  with  showers,  for  men  and 
women,  respectively.  The  locker  rooms 
have  separate  entrances  at  the  level  of  the 
tennis  courts. 

The  Riverdale  Country  Club,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  promoting  social  intercourse,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  neighborhood 
together  for  action  on  local  civic  affairs ; 
and  this  achievement  is  without  doubt 
attributable  both  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  club  is  neutral  in  relation  to  those 
questions  which  normally  divide  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  club  house 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  dual  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 
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L’OMBRELLINO.  at  PIAN  da'  CIULLARl 
~  NEAR  FLORENCE.  ITALY  ~ 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


L’OMBRELLINO  (The  Little  Urn- 
brella),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
little  umbrella  that  tops  the 
weathervane,  did  not  begin  its  existence 
as  a  villa  nor  has  it  ever  quite  achieved 
independence  as  a  villa  in  its  own  right, 
being  an  appanage- — if  one  may  use  so 
dignified  a  term  in  speaking  of  such  an 
unpretentious  place — of  the  adjacent 
Villa  Pazzi.  Nevertheless,  L’Ombrellino 
possesses  not  a  little  individuality  and  an 
interest  of  its  own  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  part 
of  L’Ombrellino  was  built  by  the  family 
of  the  Bonaccorsi — it  was  then  known  as 
the  Spedale  della  Santa  Trinitaal  Plan  de’ 
Giullari — as  an  hospice  for  the  shelter  and 
succor  of  sick  travelers  and  for  pilgrims 
going  to  Monte  Ripaldi.  It  was  a  modest 
little  building  containing  a  chapel  or 
oratory  and  an  equipment  of  two  beds, 
with  such  necessary  building  as  that 
limited  hospital  capacity  implied. 

From  time  to  time  additions  were 
made  until  the  fabric  assumed  its  present 
form,  a  completion  effected,  however,  at 
an  early  date.  Its  function  as  an  hospice 
came  to  an  end  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  when  the  oratory  was 
annexed  to  the  adjoining  Villa  Pazzi. 

The  stuccoed  walls  are  a  pinkish  grey 


in  color  and  the  shutters  are  dark  green. 
The  entrance  is  not  on  the  side  facing  the 
little  piazza  or  square  of  Pian  de’  Giul¬ 
lari  in  which  appear  the  old  chapel  door 
and  another  doorway,  but  is  reached  by 
the  road  at  the  left  and  adjoins  the  gate¬ 
keeper’s  lodge  of  the  Villa  Pazzi. 

Unpretentious  and  devoid  of  all  orna¬ 
ment  as  the  exterior  of  L’Ombrellino  is, 
the  interior  is  even  more  rigidly  simple. 
There  a*e  no  vaultings,  no  carved  cor¬ 
bels,  no  decorative  door  or  window  trims, 
no  beams  nor  painted  ceilings.  There  is 
no  architectural  effort  whatever  about 
L’Ombrellino  either  within  or  without; 
it  is  merely  a  spontaneous  utilitarian 
structure  and  calls  to  mind  the  dictum  of 
a  certain  architect,  anent  these  Tuscan 
villas,  that  “much  of  their  charm  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  architecture 
about  them.” 

Between  L’Ombrellino  and  the  Villa 
Pazzi  the  connection  is  so  close  that, 
along  with  the  illustrations  of  L’Ombrel¬ 
lino,  are  included  several  showing  the 
little  chapel  and  the  entrance  to  the  in¬ 
ner  enclosure  of  the  Villa  Pazzi.  This 
little  detached  chapel  of  the  Villa  Pazzi 
stands  at  the  top  of  a  steep,  straight 
roadway  which  ascends  through  olive 
orchards  from  the  lodge  and  from 
L’Ombrellino. 
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KEY  TO  NUMBERS  ON  PLAN: 


1.  Chapel. 

2.  Room  over  stable. 

3.  Old  Sacristy. 

4.  Bedroom. 

5.  Box  Room. 

6.  Kitchen. 

7.  Corridor. 

8.  Hall. 

9.  Bedroom. 


10.  Water  Closet. 

11.  Store  Room. 

12.  Dressing  Room 

13.  Pantry. 

14. ,  Kitchen. 

15.  Cellar. 

16.  Bedroom. 

17.  Bedroom. 


Ground  Floor  Plan— L’Omhre, lino,  Pian  de’  Ciullari,  near  Florence,  Italy.  Owing  to  the  many 
additions  and  the  great  diversity  of  levels  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  ground  floor 
and  what  is  not.  The  drawing  room  is  one  long  room  above  numbers  14  and  15. 
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NORTHEAST  FRONT— L’OMBRELLIXO,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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SOUTHWEST  END  —  L’OMBRELLINO,  PIAN 
DE’  CHULEARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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I)K7\WIi\(;  room  DOOK-L’OMBRELLINO,  pian 
DK'  (;iri.].AK[,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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WITHIN  THE  CORTILE-L’OMBRELLINO,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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DRAWING  ROOM  —  L’OMBRELLINO,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


CHAPEL  AND  CYPRESS  WALK  TO 
FARM  — VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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ENTRANCE  AND  CHAPEL  —  VILLA  PAZZI, 
J'lAN  DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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THE  CHAPEL- VILLA  PAZZI,  PI  AN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MUSEUMS 

BY  CHARLES  OVER  CORNELIUS 


The  museum  building  today  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  manifestation  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
of  recent  years  in  the  aims  and  functions 
of  museum  administration.  Originating 
as  a  storehouse  to  receive  and  preserve 
objects  of  art  of  intrinsic  and  aesthetic 
value,  the  museum  has  undergone  a  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  complicated  organiza¬ 
tion  which  utilizes  this  valuable  accu¬ 
mulated  material  in  an  active  effort  of 
definite  educational  purpose.  In  this 
intra-museum  transformation,  the  origi¬ 
nal  aim  of  the  museum — the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  past  civilizations — has 
not  been  lost;  but  with  the  Addition  of 
the  educational  aim  there  are  created  a 
number  of  lines  of  interest,  into  which 
the  museum’s  effort  must  be  directed.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  these  aims, 
familiar  enough  to  museum  workers,  is 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  solution  of 
the  architectural  problems  which  a  de¬ 
sire  for  their  realization  creates.  The 
literature  of  this  group,  which  we  may 
entitle  “Museum  Ideals,”  is  extensive 
and  is  continually  increasing. 

Obviously,  the  site  chosen  for  a  mu¬ 
seum  building  will  affect  very  largely 
the  effectiveness  of  its  work  and  the  safe 
preservation  of  its  contents.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  trustees  or  other  administrative 
officials  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
desirability  of  any  given  site  as  it  affects 
certain  phases  of  the  actual  administra¬ 
tion;  but,  in  other  questions,  the  archi¬ 
tect  can  supplement  these  opinions  when 
the  matters  of  local  conditions  of  climate, 
atmosphere  and  soil  are  presented. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  the  vital 
point  in  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  museum.  Two  types 
of  existing  museum  building  must  be 
recognized.  In  the  one,  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  has  lain  in  designing  a  great  monu¬ 
mental  pile  with  dignified  and  symme¬ 
trical  faqades  and  an  imposing  axial  in¬ 
terior  disposition,,  into  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  exhibited  must  be  placed  as 
best  it  can.  In  the  other,  the  collections 
to  be  contained  in  the  architectural  shell 


dictate  the  disposition  of  the  galleries 
and  rooms,  each  unit  being  adapted  to 
the  best  installation  of  the  material  for 
which  it  is  designed,  with  facilities  for 
its  study  and  use,  the  whole  archi¬ 
tectural  scheme  resolving  itself  into  the 
finest  sort  of  background  and  container 
for  the  material  and  activities  which 
prompt  its  erection. 

The  practicability  of  the  former 
method  of  museum  designing  is  nega¬ 
tived  by  the  modern  museum  ideals  of 
administration  and  policy;  and  in  select¬ 
ing  a  bibliography  of  museum  architec¬ 
tural  literature,  it  seems  best  to  reject 
treatments  of  such  a  nature  except  where 
they  may  prove  of  interest  in  the  second¬ 
ary  elements  of  design. 

In  planning  the  museum  as  a  container 
and  background,  the  main  considerations 
are  the  disposition  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  to  which  the  care  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  entrusted  or  the  museum  ad¬ 
ministration  confined,  the  connections 
between  these  departments,  and,  in  the 
case  of  exhibition  galleries,  the  circula¬ 
tion  within  the  departments  themselves, 
this  latter  being  dependent  upon  the  ar¬ 
rangement ‘of  the  actual  material.  Three 
types  of  plan  as  affecting  circulation  may 
be  instanced  as  most  frequently  utilized 
either  alone  or  in  combination :  first,  the 
“basilica”  type,  with  the  great  central 
hall,  flanked  by  smaller  exhibition  rooms  : 
secondly,  the  so-called  “gallery-and-ad- 
jacent-corridor”  type,  which  renders  un¬ 
necessary  the  use  of  any  gallery  for  cir- 
,culation,  and  thirdly,  the  arrangement  of 
galleries  en  suite.  In  most  recent  mu¬ 
seums  will  be  found  combinations  of 
these  schemes. 

Closely  connected  with  the  plan  is  the 
method  of  lighting,  whether  top  or  side, 
and  if  the  latter,  whether  low,  high  or 
clerestory.  The  actual  uses  of  the  rooms 
must  determine  the  most  desirable  method 
of  lighting,  and  this,  in  turn,  affects  the 
plan  materially  where,  for  instance,  top 
light  is  required. 

From  the  question  of  fenestration,  it 
is  but  a  short  step  to  the  treatment  of 
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waW  and  ceiling  surfaces,  and  yet  another 
to  that  of  floors.  In  all  of  these  the 
physical  effect  upon  the  gallery  visitoi 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  their  de¬ 
sirability  with  reference  to  the  show 
material.  The  interior  finish,  such  as 
floors,  walls,  ceilings,  colors,  wood, 
metal  and  stone  work,  is  so  closely  allied 
with  the  installation  of  the  material,  that 
here  again  it  is  the  museum  official  who 
holds  the  key  through  his  familiarity  with 
the  uses  of  the  rooms  and  galleries. 

Artificial  lighting,  heating,  ventilating 
and  humidifying  are  questions  for  special¬ 
ists  working  in  conjunction  with  museum 
officials.  Some  experiments  have  been 
worked  out  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
but  there  has  been  little  publication  on 
the  subject,  and  the  most  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  is  to  be  had  from  museums 
where  various  standard  methods  are 
found  in  satisfactory  operation. 

The  works  recommended  below  will 
therefore  be  grouped  under  the  above 
headings  for  easier  reference.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  books  is  perforce  small,  since  the 
changes  in  the  aims  of  museums  have 
come  so  recently  that  many  hitherto 
authoritative  works  have  been  rendered 
obsolete.  The  purpose,  too,  has  not  been 
to  compile  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
every  book  on  the  subject  of  museums, 
but  to  select  a  limited  number  of  treat¬ 
ments  which  will  prove  of  use  in  design¬ 
ing  a  museum  along  the  lines  of  the  most 
recent  and  approved  methods  of  museum 
construction. 

MUSEUM  IDEALS. 

Dana,  John  Cotton.  The  New  Museum. 
Newark,  1917. 

First  of  a  series  of  volumes  present¬ 
ing  results  of  study  of  reaction  of  the 
ideals  of  modern  museums  upon  museum 
construction,  collections  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  Principal  emphasis  laid  upon 
educational  work  of  museums. 

Gilman,  Benjamin  Ives.  The  Monu¬ 
ment  and  the  Shelter.  Boston  ;  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Line  Arts,  Communications  to 
Trustees,  I,  pp.  38-40. 

Distinguishes  between  purposes  of 
the  new  and  the  old  museum. 

On  the  Distinctive  Purpose  of  Mu¬ 
seums  of  Art,  ibid.,  pp.  42-53. 

A  discussion  of  the  relative  import¬ 


ance  of  the  aesthetic  and  didactic 
values  of  museum  collections. 

^Museum  Ideals,  pp.  3-17.  Boston, 
1918. 

Grosse,  Ernst.  Public  Art  Collections, 
their  Aims  and  Arrangement.  Boston: 
M.  F.  A.,  Communications  to  Trustees, 
I,  pp.  65-75. 

The  interpretation  by  a  European 
Museum  Director  of  the  aims  of  public 
art  collections.  (Reprint.) 

Prichard,  M.  S.  Current  Theories  of 
the  Arrangement  of  Museums  of  Art 
and  their  Application  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Boston ;  M.  F.  A.,  Com¬ 
munications  to  Trustees,  I.  March, 
1904,  pp.  3-25. 

A  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  modern  mu¬ 
seum. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Cer¬ 
tain  European  Museums:  approaches 
and  surroundings  of,  recommended  to 
consideration.  Communications  to  the 
Trustees,  III,  Jan.,  1905,  pp.  16-17. 

Jackson,  M.  T.  ^The  Museum.  Chapter 
I  New  York;  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1917. 

THE  BUILDING. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Plans 
and  Description  of  New  Building.  Guy 
Lowell,  architect.  M.  F.  A.  Bulletin, 
Vol.  VII,  Nos.  40-41-42. 

Plans  and  Viezvs.  American  Archi¬ 
tect,  Vol.  CIX.  No.  2101,  Mar.  29, 
1916. 

Evans  Memorial  Wing.  M.  F.  A. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  X,  No.  57.  Sketch,  per¬ 
spective  and  plans.  Vol.  XIII,  No.  75. 
Plans  and  photographic  views. 

Brewer,  Cecil  Claude.  *  American  Mu¬ 
seum  Buildings.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Vol. 
XX,  third  series,  1913.  pp.  362-398. 

General  discusson,  views,  and  plans  of 
the  following  museums :  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Inst.;  Philadelphia,  Uniy. 
Penn.;  Boston,  M.  F.  A.;  New  York, 
M.  M.  A.;  Toledo;  Buffalo,  Albright; 
Washington,  National,  Corcoran  Gal- 


*Works  containing  comparative  or  com¬ 
posite  plans  or  ideas,  and  therefore  of  par¬ 
ticular  usefulness,  are  prefaced  in  this  list 
by  a  star. 
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lery ;  Chicago,  Field  Columbian,  New 
Field;  Detroit,  Aquarium;  Brooklyn. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Plans,  views  and  description. 
Architectural  Record,  Vol.  XL,  No.  3, 
pp.  195-211. 

European  Museums  Descriptive  In¬ 
dex  of.  Plans,  sections  and  views  dis¬ 
criminatingly  chosen.  Boston:  M.  F. 
A.,  Communications  to  Trustees,  III, 
pp.  115-126,  pi.  1-87.' 

Recent  European  Opinion  on  Mu¬ 
seum  Methods.  Boston:  M.  F.  A., 
Communications  to  Trustees,  II,  Bee.' 
1904,  pp.  44-53. 

Deals  with  show  and  study  collec¬ 
tions  and  the  methods  of  museum  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Jackson,  M.  T.  The  Museum.  Chapter 
II,  The  Architectural  Plan.  ‘ 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  South  West 
Museum.  Plan.  Architectural  Rec¬ 
ord,  'Vol.  XLII,  p.  20. 

Lucas,  Frederick  A.  ^American  Mu¬ 
seum  Buildings.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Vol. 
XXII,  third  series,  1915,  pp.  17-24. 

A  reply  to  Mr.  Brewer. 

Meyer,  A.  B.  ^Studies  of  Museums  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Wash¬ 
ington  :  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1905. 

Atost  extensive  handbook  on  Museums 
and  kindred  Institutions.  Portions  ob¬ 
solete.  Good  plans.  Takes  up  all  ques¬ 
tions  related  to  Museum  building,  each 
in  conjunction- with  particular  buildings. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Institute  of  Arts. 
Very  full  description  illustrated  with 
views,  plans,  elevations  and  sections. 
American  Architect,  Vol.  CVII,  No. 
2052,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

New  York,  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety.  Plans.  American  Architect, 
Vol.  XCI,  No.  1644. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New 
Wing  of  Classical  Antiquities.  Plans 
and  view.  Bulletin,  M.  M.  A.,  Dec., 
1917,  Vol,  XU,  No.  12,  pp.  243-244. 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  Views  and 
plan.  American  Architect,  Vol.  XCV, 
No.  1724,  Jan.  6;  1909. 

Pazaurek,  Dr.  Gustav  E.  *Museum 
Buildings.  Summary  of  answers  to 
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questions  which  present  themselves  by 
reason  of  unsatisfactory  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  museums.  Boston,  M.  F.  A., 
Communications  to  Trustees,  I,  pp.  54- 
64, 

Rogers,  Meyric  R.  A  Study  in  Museum 
Planning.  Architectural  Record,  Vol. 
XLVI,  pp.  518-528. 

A  recent  and  valuable  contribution  to 
Museum  Planning.  “Being  an  effort  to 
establish  a  working  basis  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  current  problems  in  Museum 
Planning.” 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  The  New  Museum  at. 
Text,  views,  plans.  Architectural 
Review,  Vol.  VI  (old  series  XXIII), 
No.  2,  Feb.,  1918,  pp.  17-19.  pi.  X- 
XIV. 

Southampton,  L.  L,  Parrish  Museum. 
Successful  small  museum.  Plan  and 
views.  Architectural  Record,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  pp.  525-538. 

Sturgis,  R.  Clipston,  F.  A.  I.  A.  Mu¬ 
seums  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Suggestions  on  Planning  and 
Installation.  Journal  of  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  Vol.  I,  pp.  147- 
160. 

Report  on  Plans  Presented  to  Build¬ 
ing  Committee.  Boston :  M.  F.  A., 
1905.  Illustrated. 

Toronto,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Plan 
and  description  of  building.  Museum 
Work,  Vol.  I,  pp.  183-185. 

AVashington,  D.  C.,  National  Mu¬ 
seum.  American  Architect,  Vol.  XCIII, 
No.  1696,  June  24,  1908. 

Weissman,  a.  W.  Gallery  Building. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Architects,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2,  pp. 
417-451. 

LIGHTING. 

Amsterdam,  Holland.  Report  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  Commission  on  the  Light¬ 
ing  of  Rembrandt’s  “Night  Watch.” 
Reasons  for  adoption  of  a  southwest 
sidelight.  Diagrams.  (Reprint.)  Bos¬ 
ton  :  M.  F.  A.,  Communications  to 
Trustees,  H,  Dec.,  1904,  pp.  54-75. 

Boston,  M.  F.  A.  Lighting  of  Galleries. 
Communications  to  Trustees,  Jan., 
1905,  pp.  25-39. 
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^Communications  to  Trustees,  III, 
pp.  75-80,  90-112. 

Schedules  of  European  Galleries  giv¬ 
ing  dimensions  of  rooms,  size  and  posi¬ 
tions  of  openings. 

^Communications  to  Trustees,  IV, 
Jan.,  1906.  The  Experimental  Gallery. 

Results  of  experiments  in  Gallery 
Lighting  for  all  types  of  objects.  Dia¬ 
grams  and  photographs  of  objects  under 
various  lighting  conditions. 

Gilman,  B.  I.  Museum  Ideals.  Boston, 
1918,  pp.  137-248. 

Glare  in  Modern  Galleries.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Record,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Nos. 
2-3,  pp.  262-280,  362-378. 

INTERIOR  FINISHING  AND 
INSTALLATION. 

Boston,  M.  F.  A.  Communications  to 
Trustees,  III,  Jan.,  1905.  On  Color, 

pp.  53-56.  On  Arrangement,  57-65. 

Jackson,  M.  T.  The  Museum.  Chapter 
III,  Preparation  for  the  Collections. 

Robinson,  Edward.  Pedestals  for 
Sculpture.  Text  and  Illustration. 
Museum  Work,  Vol.  I,  pp.  203-207. 

Sturgis,  R.  C.,  F.  A.  1.  A.  Stiggcstions 
on  Planning  and  Installation.  Journal 
of  A.  1.  A.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  147-160. 

HEATING,  VENTILATING,  HU¬ 
MIDIFYING,  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING,  ETC. 

Boston,  M.  F.  A.  Communications  to 
Trustees,  HI,  Jan.,  1905,  pp.  67-68. 

Meyer,  A.  B.  Studies  of  Museums  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Wash¬ 
ington  :  Government  Printing  Office, 
1905.  See  under  various  museums. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Practical  Book  of  Interior 
Decoration.  By  Harold  Donaldson 
Eberlein,  Abbott  McClure  and  Edward 
Stratton  Holloway.  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia,  1919. 

To  quote  from  the  authors’  foreword, 
“it  is  hard  to  understand  why  someone 
has  not  written  such  a  book  as  this 
before.”  It  answers  a  need  in  modern 
life  for  information  and  direction  in  the 
matter  of  interior  decoration,  set  down 
in  a  form  useful  equally  to  architects, 
decorators  and  interested  laymen. 

The  subject  matter  falls  naturally  into 


three  parts.  The  first  takes  up  historic 
period  decoration  in  England,  Italy, 
Spain  and  France  as  a  necessary  basis 
for  part  two,  wherein  is  considered  prac¬ 
tical  decoration  and  furnishing  in  the 
light  of  past  and  present  knowledge.  The 
third  part  develops  the  method  of  decora¬ 
tion  and  furnishing  which  is  put  forward 
as  the  most  satisfactory  for  modern 
usage. 

Part  I  correctly  assumes  that  those 
decorative  forms  that  have  value  to¬ 
day  are  a  result  of  the  leaven  which 
the  Renaissance  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  introduced  into  all  the  arts. 
Throughout  this  study,  a  consistent 
scheme  has  been  adopted  (reminiscent 
of  Banister  Fletcher’s  Architectural 
History)  of  dividing  the  discussions  in 
each  country  and  each  period  into  the 
definite  subdivisions  of  the  decorator’s 
art — architectural  backgrounds  and  fixed 
decoration,  furniture  and  decorations, 
other  decorative  accessories  and  movable 
decorations,  materials  and  color,  ar¬ 
rangement — which,  facilitating  compar¬ 
isons,  render  more  significant  the  changes 
from  period  to  period  in  usage  of  forms 
and  materials.  In  the  chapter  of  this 
part  dealing  with  the  nineteenth  cemury 
is  a  judicial  statement  of  the  aims  of  the 
modern  method  of  interior  decoration. 

In  Part  H  the  practical  details  of 
decoration  and  furnishing  are  gone  into 
with  considerable  thoroughness.  Four 
methods  of  furnishing  are  suggested, 
each  succinctly  stated  with  its  virtues  and 
defects.  Then  the  more  technical  ques¬ 
tions  of  execution  are  considered  from 
the  points  of  view  of  color :  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  walls,  floors,  windows,  and  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting,  the  choice  of  furniture  and 
textiles  and  the  use  of  small  accessories. 

In  Part  HI  is  taken  up  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  as  it  spread  throughout 
Europe  and  showed  itself  in  its  various 
incarnations  in  Early  Renaissance. 
Baroque,  Rococo,  Neo-classic.  Here, 
again  in  detail,  are  considered  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Renaissance  design — the  use  of 
materials  and  color,  the  choice  of  forms 
for  the  units  of  furniture  and  the  points 
of  relationship  between  styles  in  the 
several  countries — as  an  expression  of 
the  same  art  impulse  impregnating  all. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOOR  PLANS— RESIDENCE 
OF  MRS.  ALEXIS  L.  EHRMAN,  ATHERTON, 
CAL.  WILLIS  POLK  &  CO.,  ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  ALEXIS  L.  EHRMAN,  ATHER¬ 
TON,  CAL.  WILLIS  POLK  &  CO.,  ARCHITECTS. 
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A  Jury  of  Artists 
Appraises  the 
Architecture  of 
Los  Angeles. 


In  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
terest  the  public  in  high 
standards  of  architec¬ 
ture,  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  has 
taken  a  significant  ac¬ 
tion.  The  layman  who 
desires  information  about  architecture  often 
finds  himself  baffled  when  he  applies  to 
individual  architects.  He  may  receive  from 
them  opinions  that  are  not  clearly  ex¬ 

pressed,  or  which  may  be  partisan.  Some¬ 
times  a  layman  may  recognize  clearly  that 
he  is  not  talking  to  an  artist,  but  rather  to 
a  specialist  who  is  more  interested  in  tech¬ 
nical  points  than  in  salient  aspects  of  de¬ 
sign.  So  long  as  artists  stand  apart  from 
the  world,  in  dire  confusion  of  ideas,  un¬ 
able  to  agree  on  standards  or  ideals  or 

principles,  or  style  or  taste,  why  should 
they  expect  anything  but  indifference  from 
the  public?  If  without  convictions  in  art 
themselves,  how  may  they  hope  to  convince 
others  ? 

American  architects  are  further  from 
this  unhappy  condition,  and  are  leaving  it 
behind  them  faster,  than  other  classes  of 
artists.  Before  the  war,  it  seemed  clear 
that,  in  the  east,  the  Philadelphia  archi¬ 
tects  had  really  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
native  art  in  their  regional  architecture. 
The  Philadelphians  were  followed  closely 
by  New  York  architects,  who,  since  the  war, 
are  equalling  them  with  their  own  regional 
type.  Yorkship  village  and  the  Bridgeport 
war  housing,  designed  by  Electus  D.  Litch¬ 
field  and  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  are  native 
American  art.  The  goal  is  in  sight  when 
leaders  like  Charles  A.  Platt,  John  Russell 
Pope,  Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe  and  Cass  Gil¬ 
bert,  in  their  latest  published  work,  forsake 
eclecticism  and  cosmopolitanism  for  native 
styles.  Then  there  are  the  younger  men. 


to  whose  researches  and  training,  more 
than  anything  else,  go  the  credit  for  the 
achievement.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  on  the  west  coast  the  Californians 
have  performed  similarly. 

Of  course,  the  result  does  not  please  our 
intellectuals.  It  does  not  meet  their  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  what  American  art  would 
be.  There  is  nothing  new  in  their  predica¬ 
ment.  Dante  and  Boccaccio  scandalized 
the  critics  of  their  day  by  seeking  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  vernacular.  For,  like  our  own, 
those  old  Italian  critics  were  committed 
to  cosmopolitanism,  in  the  form  of  it  then 
prevailing  which  insisted  on  following 
Latin  models.  “How  can  you,”  they  said  in 
effect,  “expect  to  be  read  by  cultured  peo¬ 
ple  the  world  over,  when  you  write  in  a 
local  dialect  that  only  the  vulgar  of  Flor¬ 
ence  can  understand?” 

This,  then,  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
leading  architects — to  design  in  a  local  style 
that  the  people  can  understand,  and  which, 
incidentally,  they  and  their  draughtsman 
can  understand.  That  is  why  this  Cali¬ 
fornia  action  is  so  interesting.  It  is  as 
clear  and  coherent  a  formulation  by  native 
artists  of  the  ideals  of  native  art  as  exists 
so  far.  Hitherto,  architects  have  left  it  to 
others  to  read  their  ideals  from  their  works. 
Their  written  judgments  have  been  limited 
to  reporting  the  results  of  competitions  for 
projected  buildings,  and  hence  have  been 
concerned  with  paper  architecture,  in  which 
some  of  the  real  fundamentals  of  art  can 
hardly  be  determined.  Only  completed 
buildings  can  reveal  the  picture  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  its  outdoor  setting,  can  demon¬ 
strate  how  its  design  is  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  shapes  and  lives  and  colors 
of  the  land  and  of  the  foliage  surrounding 
it  and  enframing  it — above  all,  the  clear, 
brilliant  sunlight  which  floods  the  whole 
scene.  From  such  influences  come  the 
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fundamental  qualities  of  style  in  architec¬ 
ture.  And,  as  they  are  geographical  facts 
which  vary  in  each  region,  they  enforce 
local  or  regional  style  in  architecture.  This 
truth,  scarcely  realized  yet  in  modern  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  strikingly  evident  in  California. 
Those  great  sweeps  of  mountain  and  plain 
must  not  be  negatived  by  the  slopes  and 
lines  of  architecture  or  of  garden.  That 
statuesque,  often  decorative  foliage,  must 
be  worked  into  the  decoration  of  walls  and 
forms,  often  forcing  them  to  take  a  subor¬ 
dinate  place,  as  screens  or  foils  for  trees 
and  shrubs  and  the  play  of  shadows.  That 
strong  sun  requires  light,  clear  color  if  the 
color  of  architecture  is  to  be  in  key  with  it; 
in  some  cases  it  requires  that  the  building 
be  a  simple  mass  in  order  to  count  in 
the  midst  of  so  vivid  a  landscape.  How 
can  you  fit  an  art  suited  to  misty,  rainy, 
grey  North  Europe  into  such  a  scene?  How 
can  you  standardize  that  South  California 
outdoors  into  any  intellectual  abstraction 
of  cosmopolitanism  or  of  world  culture? 

Such  is  the  ideal  of  art  and  of  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  Californians  have  established. 
Their  criticism  is  thorough,  clear  and  of 
real  vision.  They  organized  a  jury  of  archi¬ 
tects,  landscape  architects,  and  other  artists 
who  chose  the  “ten  most  notable  examples 
of  architecture,  the  five  of  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  three  of  public  sculpture,  and 
the  five  most  notable  examples  of  small 
houses” — all  of  them  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall.  Note  that 
twenty-mile  radius  .struck  from  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Hall,  in  its  significance  to  a 
regional  art.  The  findings  of  the  jury  were 
embodied  in  a  report,  fully  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings,  published  in  the 
Architect  and  Engineer  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  August  issue,  where  it  occupies  sev¬ 
enty-three  pages. 

Besides  the  great  significance  of  their 
establishing  principles  of  a  native  art,  there 
are  other  points  of  interest  in  the  report. 
Some  of  its  conclusions  apply  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  committee  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  house  architecture. 
They  point  out  that  no  business  building 
has  a  place  on  the  list.  They  refused  alto¬ 
gether  to  list  the  public  sculpture.  Public 
architecture  was  similarly  pronounced  de¬ 
ficient  except  for  schools  and  libraries.,  and 
among  the  ten  most  notable  buildings  five 
were  residences.  All  this  means  simply 
that  the  immediate  future  of  American  art 
lies  in  the  art  of  the  home  and  of  the 
small  town.  This  again  may  jar  certain 
critics,  misled  by  the  theatrical  qualities 
of  our  skyscrapers  and  by  the  ignorant 


praise  of  them  by  visiting  Englishmen  of 
letters.  Our  city  architecture  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  only  when  we  attain  a  rational  and 
an  artistic  conception  of  a  city,  together 
with  a  tradition  and  a  culture  formed  upon 
it.  Meanwhile  our  native  art  develops  in 
those  of  our  smaller  communities  and 
neighborhoods  which  are  not  commercial¬ 
ized. 

It  may  seem  strange  thus  to  speak  of 
architectural  traditions  in  California.  They 
derive  from  the  half-dozen  old  buildings 
left  by  the  Spanish  missionaries.  This 
choice  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  affectation,  but  they  are  mistaken. 
These  old  Spanish  master  works  were  a 
simple  provincial  derivative  of  an  architec¬ 
ture  that  was  developed  in  a  somewhat 
similar  geography  in  Spain.  The  California 
architects,  therefore,  found  ready  to  hand 
in  the  old  mission  buildings  the  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  of  a  native  style,  and  it 
is  to  their  credit  that  they  recognized  the 
value  of  what  they  saw.  Within  the  last 
generation  they  have  progressed  rapidly,  in¬ 
corporating  into  the  old  style  the  modern 
ideas  of  flexible  planning  which  came  or¬ 
iginally  from  Paris,  the  domestic  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  American 
variety,  and  modern  ideas  of  color  and  of 
decoration.  The  result  is  a  beautiful  native 
American  architecture  already  counting 
to  its  credit  many  master  works  of  art. 

Such  art,  such  judgment  by  artists,  is  a 
real  event  in  American  culture.  It  points 
the  way  a-head  to  all  architects,  and,  one 
may  believe,  to  other  artists.  But,  even 
more  than  that,  it  shows  that  the  archi¬ 
tects  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  developed  a 
native  art  and  have  found  a  public  that 
welcomes  it. 

John  '1'aylor  Boyd,  Jr. 


A  striking  illustration 
of  the  rapid  change  in 
The  Passing  architectural  practice  is 

of  a  Unique  found  in  the  contrast  be- 

Office  Building.  tween  the  typical  sky¬ 
scraper  of  today  and  the 
old  building  which  stood 
until  recently  at  the  corner  of  Alamo  Plaza 
and  Houston  Street  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
It  was  the  first  large  office  building  erected 
in  the  city  and  when  it  was  completed  in 
1886  was  the  most  pretentious  of  the  city’s 
structures. 

Its  designer,  while  launching  out  boldl}^ 
in  emulation  of  the  many-storied  buildings 
which  his  contemporaries  were  erecting  in 
the  North,  still  clung  to  the  traditional  “gal- 
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DETAIL  OF  IRONWORK-OLD  MAVERICK 
BANK  BUILDING,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 
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leries”  so  characteristic  of  the  architecture 
of  the  old  South.  The  result  was  a  five- 
story  building  typical  of  the  time  but  en¬ 
closed  by  a  nimbus  of  galleries. 

Such  a  structure  was  essentially  a  product 
of  the  South,  where  the  intense  glare  of 
sunlight  rendered  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
galleries  most  grateful,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  they  offered  for  quiet  smokes 
and  the  discussion  of  cooling  drinks  in  the 
intervals  between  financial  transactions 
were  doubtless  relished  by  the  ranchmen 
and  cattlemen  who  made  old  “San  Antone” 
their  clearing  house. 

The  many  galleries  of  the  old  building 
were  made  doubly  interesting  by  their  elab¬ 
orate  ironwork,  which  was  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  design,  each  story  having  an 
individual  pattern. 


Many  of  the  details  of  construction  are 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  progress  in 
building  made  since  1886.  Steel  framework, 
reinforced  concrete,  hollow  tile,  etc.,  were 
of  course  absent;  the  building  had  timber 
framing,  wood  floors,  lead  water  pipe,  and 
other  obsolete  features. 

A  lover  of  the  picturesque  can  not  but 
regret  the  passing  of  this  old  structure,  for 
it  was  an  unique  feature  of  a  city  that 
possesses  much  of  artistic  and  historic  in¬ 
terest.  The  quiet,  easy  going  days  have 
passed,  even  in  the  South,  and  the  many- 
galleried  buildings,  which  looked  peacefully 
for  so  many  years  across  Alamo  Plaza  to¬ 
ward  the  old  mission  buildings,  must  now 
make  way  for  a  successor  more  in  harmony 
with  the  times. 

I.  T.  FRARY. 


OLD  MAVERICK  BANK  BUILDING,  KNOWN  LATER  AS  SWEARINGER-McGRAW 
BUILDING,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 
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Residence  of  J.  C.  Fahey,, 
( Guilford)  Bahimore^  Md» 
W m.  D.  Lamdsn,  Arckileci. 
Bishopric  Stucco  Board  used 
on  Exterior 


BISHOPRIC 

STUCCO  AND  PLASTER  BASE 


ASPHALT  MASTIC 
CR,EOSOTE[>  WOOD-STR,!? 
COVETAIL  tOCK 


BISHOPRIC  insulates  against  loss  of  heat  hj  providing  a  dead  air  space  in  the  con¬ 
struction.  The  asphalt  mastic  and  the  creosoted  wood  strips  withstand  DABIPNESS 
and  are  WATERPROOF.  BISHOPRIC  insures  PERMANENCE  by  reason  of  the 
dovetailed  wood  strips  which  clinch  the  stucco.  BISHOPRIC  is  STRONG,  having 
withstood  tests.  BISHOPRIC  is  RESISTANT  against  FIRE,  VERMIN,  DECAY, 
because  of  the  nature  of  its  material. 

A  post  card  from  the  architect  will  bring  him,  "Built  on  the  Wisdom  of  Ages,”  a  booklet  descrip¬ 
tive  of  BISHOPRIC  with  explanation  of  practical  considerations,  economic  and  labor  saving 
qualities.  It  contains  specifications  for  the  use  of  BISHOPRIC  stucco  and  plaster  base  and 
BISHOPRIC  sheathing,  which  may  be  used  as  sheathing,  cs  subjlooring  or  roofing  boards.  The 
tables  give  weights  and  sizes. 


THE  BISHOPRIC  MFC.  COMPANY 

102  Eiste  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Factories  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Ottawa,  Canada 
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COVER— A  Terminal  Motif  in  Turtle  Bay  Gardens,  New  York  City,  Drawing  by  PAGE 
Edward  C.  Dean 
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LOOKING  THROUGH  ARCH  OF  LOGGIA  TOWARD 
TERMINAL  FOUNTAIN— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS, 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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Edward  C.  Dean  &>  William  Lawrence  Bottomley 
Jssodale  Jrchikcts^ 

BY  ARTHUR  WILLIS  COLTON 


A  COLLECTION  of  persons  or 
families  is  neither  suggestive  nor 
progressive  until  it  begins  to  be 
organic.  It  is  not  a  society.  We  civi- 
ize  each  other  in  groups,  but  not  in 
mrelated  groups.  Only  as  the  separate 
Persons  or  families  begin  to  feel  and  be 
nodified  by  each  other  does  the  social 
)rganism  begin  to  stir,  and  only  with  this 
lew  life  does  the  whole  begin  to  show 
tructure  and  design.  There  is  no  total¬ 
ly  of  effect,  moral  or  aesthetic,  out  of  a 
Toup  of  unrelated  lives.  They  are  cha- 
'tic  like  a  heap  of  rocks,  or  monotonous 
ke  a  stack  of  bricks,  with  hard,  unblend- 
ig  surfaces ;  or  like  a  checkerboard,  or  a 
ixteen  square  puzzle ;  or  like  the  back 
ards  of  a  New  York  City  block. 

The  back  vards  of  New  York  are  star¬ 


ing  examples  of  the  unloveliness  of  the 
unblended,  where  the  human  race  pro¬ 
claims  itself  to  the  compassionate  heavens 
as  divided  into  little  repellent  segments  of 
existence.  Each  pushes  its  claims  up  to 
the  last  inch  of  the  allowable,  and  there 
erects  a  high  board  fence.  The  whole 
block’s  meagre  space  of  possible  sunlight, 
grass  and  garden  is  marked  off  in  harsh 
little  squares  of  mutual  dislike,  barren, 
neglected  and  discouraged,  or  littered  with 
rubbish,  or  decorated  with  clothes  lines 
for  the  family  wash. 

Our  street  fronts  tell  much  the  same 
story  of  an  unsocialized  attitude  of  mind. 
Each  house  front  proclaims  its  greed.  It 
grasps  all  the  space  allowed  it  and  re¬ 
jects  all  friendship  with  its  neighbors.  It 
either  copies  their  aspects  with  dull  in- 
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difference,  or  looks  as  if  it  had  violently- 
quarrelled  with  them,  or  did  not  know 
they  existed.  There  is  no  give  and  take 
between  them. 

The  street  front  is  individualism  on  dis¬ 
play  ;  but  the  back  yard  is  its  seamy  side ; 
and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  continually 
looking  down,  with  whatever  amusement 
or  indignation,  know  what  an  appalling 
thing  it  is.  If  a  young  star  asks  of  an 
elder,  “Why  are  back  yards  so  stupid  and 
ugly  ?”  the  elder  replies,  “They  are  stupid, 
because  they  express  their  owners’  indif¬ 
ference  and  ignorance  of  each  other ; 
ugly,  because  they  express  a  mutual 
distrust  or  dislike.  Monotony  is  the 
child  of  indifference,  and  ugliness  of  dis¬ 
trust.  These  cities,  my  inquisitive  and 
hopeful  starling,  consist  of  a  great  many 
people  jammed  into  a  very  small  space, 
who  wish  for  the  most  part  to  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  each  other  and  each 
to  be  a  law  to  himself.  How  unlike  our 
spacious  order  and  our  radiant  peace!” 

Turtle  Bay  Gardens  on  East  Forty- 
eighth  Street  is  one  of  several  efforts, 
and  perhaps  the  most  successful,  to  meet 


this  superior  criticism  of  the  stars.  Num¬ 
bers  226  to  246  East  Forty-ninth  Street, 
and  Numbers  227  to  249  East  Forty-eight 
Street,  were  formerly  a  typical  group  of 
twenty  houses  owned  by  individuals.  Such 
blocks  and  segments  of  blocks  are  too 
familiar  for  description.  Either  the  old 
brownstone  fronts  repeat  each  other  with 
dreary  monotony,  or  (as  in  the  kind  of 
building  that  succeeded  the  brownstone 
era)  each  house  on  the  street  was  designed 
without  any  relation  to  its  neighbors.  One 
house  stood  forward,  the  next  was  re¬ 
cessed,  with  different  story  heights,  dif¬ 
ferent  scale,  different  widths.  The  brown¬ 
stone  fronts  were  tiresome,  the  later  build¬ 
ings  restless  and  disquieting,  and  both 
were  ugly. 

This  group  has  been  remodelled  and 
named  Turtle  Bay  Gardens.  It  was  found 
that  the  land  thereabout  had  been  called 
Turtle  Bay  Farm  as  far  back  as  1760, 
and  that  where  the  gardens  now  are 
(which  were  lately  back  yards)  there  ran, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  little  stream 
called  Turtle  Bay  Creek. 

The  fagades  on  each  street  have  been 
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BLOCK  PLAN— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Edward  C.  Dean  and  William  Lawrence  Bottomiey,  Associate  Architects. 
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U)OKING  TOWARD  WESTERN  END  OF  GAR- 
DE\  —  TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK 
CITN.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAW- 
REi'  'E  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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TIIF.  WILLOW  FOUNTAIN-TURTLE  BAY 

gari)p:ns,  new  york  city,  edward 
c.  i>i-:an  and  william  Lawrence 
BrnroMLEY,  associate  architects. 
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treated  as  a  general  composition,  their  col¬ 
or  a  warm  limestone ;  the  frames  of 
their  windows  are  painted  black,  the 
sashes  a  light  cream  color.  The  iron 
fences,  and  the  gate  posts  with  the  turtles 


WALL  FOUNTAIN  ON  THE  CENTRAL  WALK- 
TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

worked  into  the  design,  are  a  bright  blue- 
green.  The  entrance  doors  are  the  same 
color,  but  lighter  in  value. 

The  fagades  are  simple  and  restrained, 
indeed  rather  austere  and  formal,  the  idea 
j  being  to  make  as  strong  a  contrast  as  pos- 
1  sible  with  the  gay,  informal  and  pictur- 
I  esque  treatment  of  the  garden  fagades. 
i  For  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  backs  that 
j  the  interest  chiefly  lies. 

The  houses  are  back  to  back,  and  be¬ 


tween  them  has  been  formed  a  large  gar¬ 
den,  200  feet  long  by  100  wide,  with  a 
central  path  connecting  all  the  individual 
gardens.  These  individual  gardens  are 
marked  off  by  low  brick  walls,  balus¬ 
trades,  low  iron  fences  and  gates;  or  in 
some  instances  they  are  thrown  together. 
At  each  end  are  built  loggias  with  terraces 
above,  and  rising  behind  the  terraces  a 
high  wall  pierced  with  grilled  windows 
forms  a  decorative  enclosing  motive  at 
each  end  of  the  garden,  cuts  off  the  views 
at  either  end  down  the  block,  and  insures 
privacy.  These  walls  are  crowned  with 
interesting  pots  of  different  designs,  in 
which  are  planted  small  shrubs,  ivies  and 
flowering  plants.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  find  variety  in  the  different  motives 
used,  not  only  in  these  pots,  but  through¬ 
out  the  entire  piece  of  work — in  the  foun¬ 
tains,  color  scheme  arrangement  of  indi¬ 
vidual  gardens,  and  in  the  placing  of  trees 
and  plants  and  vines — and  yet  everywhere 
is  felt  the  unity  of  the  whole,  the  relation 
of  the  different  parts.  The  general  scheme 
is  simple,  but  the  detail  is  varied ;  and 
there  is  a  wealth  of  it. 

The  paths  are  made  of  stone,  laid  ir¬ 
regularly,  and  with  grass  growing  up  be¬ 
tween.  The  central  path,  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  is  well 
planted  its  entire  length,  and  is  finished  off 
at  either  end  by  the  wall  formation  spoken 
of  before.  This  path  ties  all  the  parts  of 
the  garden  together.  It  is  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  owners.  An  arbor  of  stone 
columns  covered  with  vines,  around  which 
is  planted  a  circle  of  small  crab-apple 
trees,  forms  the  center  motive,  and  a  per¬ 
gola  with  a  fountain  is  built  against  the 
high  terrace  wall  at  one  part. 

One  fountain,  at  the  west  end,  is 
placed  just  back  of  a  large  alanthus  tree. 
It  is  extremely  simple,  a  dolphin  spurt¬ 
ing  a  jet  into  a  small  baroque  bowl, 
which  drips  in  turn  into  a  basin  flush  with 
the  ground.  Above  is  an  interesting  treat¬ 
ment  of  great  carved  consoles,  with  an 
iron  balustrade  between  pedestals  and 
vases.  The  motives  are  treated  so  simply 
that  they  hardly  can  be  called  by  their 
architectural  names.  The  pedestals  have 
no  base,  only  a  square  mass  of  brickwork 
covered  with  stucco.  There  are  no  cap 
mouldings,  only  a  rough  stone  cap.  There 
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TllK  WESTERN  FOI'NTAIN  AND  ITS  FLANKING 
TERRACES— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOTTOM  LEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS, 


THE  LOGGIA  ARCHES  IN  THE  WEST  END  OF  THE 
GARDEN  HAVE  THE  DECORATIVE  EFFECT  OF  A 
ROMAN  AQUEDUCT— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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THE  WILLOW  FOUNTAIN— TURTLE  BAY 
OAKUENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  EDWARD 
C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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INTERIOR  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LOGGIAS— 
TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  \ORK  CITY. 
EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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INTERIOR  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LOGGIAS  LOOK¬ 
ING  TOWARD  VESTIBULE  OF  HOUSE- 
TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOM  LEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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GARDEN  FACADE  OF  FORTY-NINTH  STREET  HOMES 
FROM  GARDEN  WALK-TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS, 
i  NEW  YORK  CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM 

LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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FROG  FOUNTAIN  IN  ONE  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
GARDENS— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOTTOM  LEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 


SPANISH  DETAILS  OF  THE  GARDEN  FAgADE 
OF  THE  FORTY-NINTH  STREET  HOMES— 
TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL  OF  ONE  OF  THE  FORTY -EIGHTH  STREET 
HOUSES— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL  OF  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET 
FACADE— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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is  very  little  architectural  detail — few 
mouldings,  few  cornices.  The  effect  is 
like  an  old  Italian  or  Spanish  garden  more 
than  anything  else.  Yet  it  is  not  any  spe¬ 
cial  style.  It  is  new  in  its  style  and  teach¬ 
ing,  but  old  in  its  effect. 

Near  the  central  path,  toward  one  end, 


around  the  willow  fountain.  Note  the  in-  j 
teresting  design  on  pages  474  and  486. 1 
There  is  an  abundance  of  pots  stand-  | 
ing  in  the  garden  on  the  low  walls,  on  the  ’ 
loggias,  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  : 
upper  terraces.  These  pots  are  very  deco-  i 
rative  in  connection  with  the  garden.  They 


GARDEN  FACADE  OF  HOUSES  ON  FORTY-NINTH  STREET— TURTLE 
BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


grows  a  line  willow,  below  which  has  been 
placed  a  fountain  with  the  walk  extending 
around  it.  It  looks  as  if  the  willow  had 
grown  up  over  the  fountain,  instead  of  a 
new  fountain  placed  under  the  willow. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  a  low,  long  pool  with  a  jet  of  water 
at  either  end  spurting  out  of  a  frog. 
Water  cypress  is  growing  in  this  pool  and 


give  it  a  casual,  a  well  used  look.  Some 
of  them  are  plain  red  terra  cotta,  some 
marble;  some  have  beautifully  modeled 
garlands  on  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  steps  to  the  upper 
terraces  is  interesting.  Steep,  winding 
flights  are  built  over  arches  springing  like 
buttresses  from  the  houses. 

Very  noticeable  is  the  handsome  foliage 
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GARDEN  FACADE  OF  HOUSES  ON  FORTY-NINTH 
STREET— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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of  the  aianthus  tree  contrasted  with  the 
fine  leaves  of  the  willows  and  the  heavy 
leaves  of  the  polonia  trees  and  gourd 
vines. 

On  this  garden  side  the  predominating 
color  is  apricot,  a  sort  of  rosy  salmon  pink 
— the  color  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the 


beautiful  tones  of  the  surrounding  walls. 
The  waterspouts  to  take  the  water  from 
the  roofs  of  the  loggias  are  like  gar¬ 
goyles  rnade  of  lead,  with  a  curious  spout 
almost  like  the  bill  of  a  duck  coming  out 
of  a  richly  modeled  rosette. 

The  fountain  at  the  east  end  is  a  strong 


BALCONY  AND  STAIRS  OVER  A  GARDEN  DINING  ROOM— TURTLE 
BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


loggias  and  terminal  walls  of  the  gardens 
— but  some  of  the  houses  are  painted  a 
soft  cerulean  Idne,  others  cream,  buff  and 
greyish  moss  green.  The  roofs  are  tile  of 
a  .soft  terra  cotta  color,  varied  with  dark 
l)rown  or  almost  black  tiles,  and  a  few  of 
bright  green.  Both  the  foliage  of  summer 
and  the  bare  branches  and  snow  of  winter 
are  very  fine  against  the  brilliant  and 


contrast  to  the  simple  dolphin  fountain  at 
the  west  end.  Here  the  wall  extends  to 
the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet. 
At  the  base  is  an  interesting  baroque  basin 
with  a  jet  of  water  falling  into  it  from  a 
large,  grotesque  mask.  At  a  great  height 
above  is  a  flat  relief  of  the  sun  rising 
above  a  rinceaii,  treated  in  a  conventional 
way  with  rays  and  hung  with  bunches  of 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET  FACADE— TURTLE 
BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  EDWARD 
C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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A  LONG  BAROQUE  FOUNTAIN  WITH  A  JET  OF  WATER  AT  EITHER  END-TURTLE  BAY 

GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Edward  C.  Dean  and  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  Associate  Architects. 


grapes  and  grape  leaves.  In  front  of  this 
fountain,  and  -  partially  screening  it,  is  a 
lacelike  wrought  iron  grille  extending  com¬ 
pletely  across  the  space  between  the  two 
loggias.  An  interesting  gate  leads  into  the 
court  in  front  of  the  fountain,  and  above 
at  either  side  are  two  small  grotesque 
figures  of  cupids  with  vases.  These 
figures,  though  small,  are  very  heavy  in 
scale.  The  heads  are  large,  the  features 
heavy ;  altogether  they  are  ugly,  but 
charming  in  their  place.  They  have  a  sort 
of  dwarfish  look,  like  cluricauns  in  an 
Irish  hedgerow.  The  view  across  the  face 
of  the  loggias,  with  its  succession  of  sim¬ 
ple  round  arches,  gives  almost  the  effect 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct. 

Many  of  the  houses  have  wrought  iron 
balconies  overlooking  the  garden.  One 
balcony  particularly  is  interesting.  It 
is  long  and  wide.  Supported  on  eight 


richly  wrought  brackets  above  are  four 
light  arches,  above  which  are  birds 
with  dragons’  heads.  The  color  of  the 
main  structural  lines  of  the  iron  work  is 
black;  the  intermediate  rods  of  the  rail¬ 
ings,  the  leaves  and  decorative  volutes  are 
a  golden  yellow,  and  there  are  a  few  minor 
accents  of  brilliant  orange  vermilion. 
This  house  with  the  balcony  is  a  soft  blue, 
and  the  middle  awning  above  is  Venetian 
red  ;  the  two  side  awnings  a  soft  gold  color 
with  narrow  borders  of  the  same  Venetian 
red. 

In  rearranging  the  interiors  of  the 
houses  the  service,  delivery  and  kitchens 
were  moved  forward  onto  the  street,  with 
the  dining  rooms  on  the  level  of  the  gar¬ 
den  at  the  rear.  The  principal  living 
rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  at  the  rear. 
Some  of  the  houses  had  another  story 
added  on  the  roof,  containing  a  large  liv- 
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GARDEN  STAIRS  AND  VENETIAN  LEADING 
—TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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UJGCIA  AT  REAR  OF  ONE  OF  THE  FORTY-NINTH 
STREET  HOMES— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS,  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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THE  TERMINAL  MOTIVE  OF  THE  EASTERN  END 
OF  THE  GARDEN— TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS.  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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THE  WILLOW  FOUNTAIN-TURTLE  BAY 
GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  EDWARD 
C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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A  GARDEN  FACADE  —  TURTLE  BAY 
GARDENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  EDWARD 
C  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 
BOTTOMLEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL  OF  FORTY-NINTH  STREET  FACADE— 
TURTLE  BAY  GARDENS.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
EDWARD  C.  DEAN  AND  WILLIAM  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOTTOM  LEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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ing  room  or  studio,  with  arcades  and  log¬ 
gias  looking  down  on  the  garden. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  scheme 
are:  First,  the  unobstructed  sunlight  and 
air ;  for  rear  yard  extensions  are  barred 
under  the  terms  of  the  covenant  agreed  to 
in  perpetuity  by  the  owners.  Secondly,  the 
advantage  of  community  service  for  side¬ 
walks,  furnaces,  laundry  work,  care  of 
windows  and  gardens,  etc.  Thirdly,  the 
redemption  of  the  ugly  back  yards  into  a 
beautiful,  all  the  year  garden. 

The  rear  windows  in  New  York  usually 
belong  to  the  less  important  and  less  at¬ 
tractive  rooms.  The  old,  dark  kitchens, 
blanketed  by  a  high  extension,  opened  into 
unhealthy,  damp  back  yards,  with  clothes 
flapping,  and  ill-kept  wooden  fences.  In 
Turtle  Bay  the  same  rooms  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  bright,  low-studded  dining 
rooms  with  wide  leaded  casements — per¬ 
haps  with  a  bay  window  flooded  with  sun 
and  filled  with  growing  plants  and  looking 
out  into  charming,  sunny  gardens.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  changing  some  plumbing 
pipes,  putting  in  larger  windows — a  few 
brick  walls  and  some  planting. 

This  same  idea  is  now  being  used  in  two 
or  three  similar  developments  in  New 
York,  near  the  East  river  on  Fifty-sev¬ 
enth  Street,  in  Sixty-sixth  Street  and  in 
Greenwich  Village.  One  can  but  hope 
that  it  will  spread  like  an  epidemic.  It 
is  not  likely  that  many  interiors  of  resi¬ 
dence  blocks  will  have  the  charm  of  Turtle 
Bay,  where  the  architects  have  been  lav¬ 
ish  of  invention,  and  the  attraction  is  not 
only  of  general  design,  but  arises  from 
the  quantity  of  varied  and  sensitive  de¬ 


tail.  Yet,  if  such  a  change  should  become 
general  and  the  old  back  yard  should  van¬ 
ish,  the  result  would  surely  be  a  gain. 

These  are  interests,  of  which  each  own¬ 
er’s  share  is  increased  by  pooling.  The 
economic  saving  is  evident  and  familiar; 
but  the  aesthetic  increment  of  the  eye 
from  one’s  window  outlook  is  far  greater 
still.  The  whole  garden  belongs  to  the 
windows  of  each  of  the  twenty  owners, 
and  he  most  owns  aesthetically  this  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  who  can  get  most  pleasure  out 
of  it.  Even  for  an  owner  of  good  taste 
not  much  can  be  made  of  one  back  yard, 
but  of  twenty  adjoining  back  yards  can 
be  made  a  Turtle  Bay  Gardens,  when 
each  owner  has,  visually  speaking,  sur¬ 
rendered  a  part  and  received  back  a  beau¬ 
tified  whole. 

“Miller  owns  this  farm,  and  Taylor 
that,  but  neither  owns  the  landscape  and 
horizon.”  Whether  the  quotation  is  from 
Emerson  or  Thoreau — and  there  lies  only 
in  my  memory  the  impression  that  it  is 
not  accurately  quoted — the  notion  is  part 
of  an  argument  that  runs  along  with  the 
whole  philosophy  of  both  of  these,  our 
American  idealists,  touching  the  free,  un¬ 
appropriated  or  common  values  of  life. 
The  usufruct  of  the  eye  is  ideally  social¬ 
ized.  Beautiful  things  suffer  no  wear  and 
tear  from  our  looking  at  them,  nor  lose 
any  value  to  us  if  others  see  them  too. 
The  most  personal  and  private  possessions 
which  the  owners  of  Turtle  Bay  will  enjoy 
in  looking  from  their  back  windows  are 
those  for  which  they  have  not  title  deeds 
and  which  nevertheless  are  of  all  their 
possessions  the  most  secure. 
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THE  VILLA  PAZZl  {LaVacckal 
PIAN  DE’ GlYLLAR,!.  NEAR 
FLORENCE.  ITALY 

hy  Harold  Donaldson  Sberlein 


The  Villa  Pazzi,  on  top  of  the  hill 
just  above  Pian  de’  Giullari,  dates 
back  from  the  fifteenth,  or  possi¬ 
bly  in  part  from  the  fourteenth,  century 
and  incorporated  even  then,  so  the  records 
seem  to  indicate,  an  earlier  structure.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  it  belonged  to  one 
Bartolommeo  di  Giorgio.  From  his  heirs 
it  went  to  Francesco  di  Antonio,  whose 
widow,  Lucrezia,  daughter  of  Tommaso 
Petrucci,  came  into  actual  possession  of 
the  villa  in  1528,  when  she  had  already 
married  a  second  husband,  Michele  Del 
Cittadino.  From  the  Cittadini  it  went 
to  the  family  of  Della  Vacchia,  who  at¬ 
tached  their  name  to  the  estate  and  seem 
to  have  made  sundry  enlargements.  In 
1673  the  Samminiati  bought  the  villa,  and 
in  1760  it  was  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
Pazzi  family. 

The  walls  are  salmon  pink,  the  shutters 
are  light  green,  the  muntins  are  white,  and 
the  window  and  door  trims  are  fashioned 
in  pietra  serena.  The  exterior  aspect  of 
the  villa  is  unique,  owing  to  the  multi¬ 
colored  majolica  plates  and  platters  set 
into  the  walls,  affording  spots  of  bright 
yellow,  orange  and  green  and  deep  blue. 
About  a  hundred  years  ago  the  then  oc¬ 
cupant  conceived  this  novel  method  of 
augmenting  color  interest  and  promptly 
put  his  unusual  fancies  into  execution. 


The  ceiling  of  the  large  living  room  or 
salone  grande  is  beamed,  but  what  appear 
to  be  coffers  are  in  reality  pats  of  red 
velvet  edged  with  gold  braid  and  tacked 
on  to  the  boarding.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  red  brocatelle.  In  the  music  room 
the  brick  floor  is  painted  with  a  parquetry 
pattern  in  yellow  and  brown.  The  land¬ 
scape  paper  in  several  tones  of  grey  was 
put  on  the  walls  somewhat  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago ;  at  the  same  time  the 
beamed  ceiling  was  painted  in  several 
tones  of  grey,  the  lozenge-shaped  coffers 
being  indicated  on  a  flat  surface,  and  the 
mouldings  were  painted  on  the  flat  sur¬ 
faces  of  dados  and  window  reveals.  The 
hangings  are  of  old  golden  yellow  bro¬ 
cade. 

The  little  walled  garden,  to  the  east  of 
the  house  and  the  large  garden,  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  addition,  but  so  carefully  patterned 
after  old  precedents  that  it  fits  perfectly 
into  the  general  scheme.  The  walk  along 
the  south  front  in  the  large  garden  is 
paved  with  slabs  of  grey  stone,  as  is  also 
the  little  kitchen  cortile.  In  the  large 
garden  south  of  the  house  the  extensive 
use  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  pots  will 
be  noted,  and  it  is  this  feature  which  im¬ 
parts  much  of  the  interest. 

The  illustrations  are  published  by 
courtesy  of  Charles  Eyre,  Esq. 
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KEY  TO  GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN  AND  GARDEN  PLOT  OF  THE  VILLA  PAZZI: 


1.  Salone  or  Great  Hall. 

2.  Hall. 

3.  Study. 

4.  Music  Room. 

5.  Cupboard  for  Coats,  and  Toilet. 

6.  Drawing  Room. 

7.  Dining  Room. 

8.  Pantry. 


9.  Bathroom  and  Toilet. 

10.  Kitchen. 

11.  Garage. 

12.  Shed. 

13.  Kitchen  Courtyard. 

14.  Lemon  House. 

15.  Chapel. 


The  buildings  opening  out  beyond  the  garage  are  farm  appurtenances 
and  small  rooms  where  the  oil  and  wine  are  made.  They  do  not  form  any 
essential  part  of  the  main  villa,  which  is  fully  indicated  on  the  accompany- 
ing  plan. 
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NORTH  FRONT— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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NORTH  FRONT— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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HOUSE  DOOR— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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DOOR  IN  LIVING  ROOM— VILLA  PAZZl,  PLAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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LIVING  ROOM— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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DOOR  TO  MUSIC  ROOM  FROM  LIVING 
ROOM  —  VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GITM.LARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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MUSIC  ROOM— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


MUSIC  ROOM— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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MUSIC  ROOM-VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


SOUTH  FRONT— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE.  ITALY. 
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SOUTH  FRONT— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GroLLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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SOUTH  FRONT— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN  DE’ 
GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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WALLED  GARDEN— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


WALLED  GAEDEN— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
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KITCHEN  CORTILE— VILLA  PAZZI,  PIAN 
DE’  GIULLARI,  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


EN]J  VIEW— GOVERNOR  KEITH’S 
.MANSION,  GRAEME  PARK.  1721-22. 
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eAply  Architecture 

'OFPEMNSYLVATIIA' 

A  lAwcence  kocher 

With  Photographs  by  Frank  Cousins,  J.  Horace  McFarland 
and  Others,  and  with  Measured  Drawings  by  the  Author 

part  I 


The  story  of  the  early  architectural 
development  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  but  partly  told.  Various  ac¬ 
counts  have  considered  the  wealth  of 
architectural  material  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  but  no  one  has  recorded  the 
examples  or  described  the  character  of 
the  architecture  within  the  broad  confines 
of  the  State.  So  rich  is  Philadelphia  in 
noteworthy  specimens  that  it  may  seem 
needless  to  comprehend  a  territory  in 
which,  because  of  a  sparse  and  scattered 
population,  a  somewhat  more  humble  ar¬ 
ray  of  Colonial  monuments  occur.  And 
yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  architect,  it  is  the  country  that 
affords  the  greater  inspiration  for  modern 
building.  It  is  the  small  dwelling  and  the 
farmhouse,  rather  than  the  city  residence 
or  public  building,  that  furnishes  the  most 
I  fruitful  model  to  our  designers.  It  is 
also  to  the  humbler  buildings  that  one 
must  go  in  order  to  trace  the  traditional 
growth  of  an  architecture.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  examples  may  be  of  but  slight  im¬ 
portance,  but,  considered  as  a  group,  they 
take  on  a  new  significance,  producing  a 
background  in  the  evolution  of  the  more 
conscious  architecture  and  completing  the 
chain  of  development  from  the  primitive 
to  the  developed  form. 

A  feeling  of  hearty  respect  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  architecture  of  our  country  was 
never  more  clearly  in  evidence  than  at  the 
present  time.  We  look  with  reverence 
upon  the  local  styles  that  were  evolved 
in  colonial  and  early  federal  days,  when 
buildings  were  conceived  by  local  men 
i  and  built  with  local  materials.  We  recog- 
j  nize  a  rich  heritage  of  such  early  build- 
I  ings,  which  are  only  now  being  completely 


appraised.  We  are  being  continually  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
new  specimens  that  are  being  brought  to 
the  light  of  publicity  by  the  press  and  by 
exhibitions.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  older  sections  of  our  country  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  such  a  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  as  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Monuments 
made  in  England ;  and  the  inventory 
should  be  published  as  a  service  to  the 
profession,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
to  our  own  people  of  the  worth  of  ances¬ 
tral  architecture. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  style  of  architecture  was  de¬ 
veloped  which  is  distinguished  for  its  in¬ 
dividuality,  its  singular  beauty,  and  its 
variety.  It  was  favored  by  nature  in  the 
possession  of  an  abundance  of  timber, 
clay  and  good  building  stone ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  native  architecture  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  which  traditions  were  modified 
and  frankly  adapted  to  local  conditions. 
“What  is  there  in  the  United  States,” 
asks  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  “more 
charming  as  an  expression  of  vital  archi¬ 
tecture  than  the  dwellings  and  barns  of 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia?  Frank  and 
simple  in  form,  the  texture  and  stone  are 
fine  to  a  degree,  while  there  is  that  won¬ 
derful  quality  of  picturesqueness  that  is 
almost  wholly  absent  from  similar  work 
in  New  England  and  the  South.  A 
spacious  and  noble  dignity,  high-bred  and 
aloof,  is  characteristic  of  the  latter ;  deli¬ 
cate  and  sensitive  detail,  the  mark  of  the 
former ;  but  of  picturesqueness  of  com¬ 
position  and  charm  of  texture  and  color 
there  is  almost  nothing  in  either.” 

Pennsylvania  was  the  most  favored 
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and  prosperous  of  all  the  American  colo¬ 
nies.  From  the  time  William  Penn  with 
his  band  of  English  Quakers  settled  upon 
the  Delaware  in  1681  until  after  the 
Revolution,  there  was  a  continuous 
growth  in  material  prosperity.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  colonies  founded  under  the 
Stuarts  and  it  consequently  profited  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  London  Company 
in  Virginia  and  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  Massachusetts.  The  set¬ 
tlement  of  Pennsylvania  occurred  when 
the  most  adaptable  and,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  finest  of  English  architec¬ 
ture  under  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges 
was  produced.  The  lateness  of  the  age 
and  the  lessons  of  the  neighboring 
colonies  shortened,  for  Pennsylvania,  the 
period  of  primitive  beginnings,  and 
almost  immediately  dwellings  of  respect¬ 
able  pretentiousness  were  raised  on  es¬ 
tates  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the 
early  architecture  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
are  three  main  divisions,  three  groups  of 
facts  to  be  dealt  with ;  ( 1 )  the  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  building  by  the  pioneers  who 
by  force  of  circumstances  were  impelled, 


for  the  most  part,  to  create  their  motives ; 
(2)  the  mature  architecture  introduced 
by  English  workmen,  modified  by  original 
tendencies  of  the  pioneer  age;  (3)  the 
Federal  Period,  when,  under  conditions 
of  self-government,  both  dwelling  houses 
and  public  buildings  took  on  a  monumen¬ 
tal  and  more  purely  classical  character. 

These  three  divisions  are  definite  and 
clearly  recognized.  The  first  is  of  short 
duration,  a  time  of  pathetic  groping  in 
the  dark,  but  important  in  giving  a  local 
turn  to  the  developed  architecture  of  the 
second  phase.  The  second  division  in¬ 
cludes  all  building  efforts,  possessing 
style,  erected  within  the  dates  1720  and 
1800.  Here  is  to  be  found  all  those 
buildings  which  are  characterized  as 
“Pennsylvania  Colonial.”  Outside  the 
group  are  peculiar  and  irregular  tend¬ 
encies,  to  be  attributed  to  various  racial  at¬ 
tributes,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  racial  elements  of  the  style. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  difficult  for  the 
followers  of  William  Penn  to  cultivate 
the  arts  and  the  soil  at  the  same  time. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  colo¬ 
nists  found  themselves  were  unnatural 
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and  abnormal.  While  they  were  sub¬ 
duing  the  wilderness  and  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  government,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  erect  buildings 
of  so  refined  a  nature  as  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  in  the  old  world.  The  arts 
would  not  flourish  until  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  brute  nature  had  been  achieved, 
an  assured  government  established,  and 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  consequent 
leisure  had  produced  the  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  to  foster  the  humanities. 

Cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
true  and  accepted  architecture,  the  build¬ 
ers  found  it  necessary  to  bring  into  being 
their  own  architectural  vocabulary,  or  by 
recollection  to  reproduce  the  art  of  the 
mother  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  building 
style  as  first  established  by  the  early 
Pennsylvania  settlers  bore  only  a  slight 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  countries  from 
which  it  came.  The  men  who  had 
crossed  the  seas  and  changed  their  sky 
inevitably  found  their  method  of  work¬ 
ing  modified.  The  strange  conditions 
met  in  Pennsylvania,  the  changed  man¬ 


ner  of  living,  and  the  new  materials  that 
were  available  caused  a  reforming  of 
their  ideas  of  construction.  Their  houses 
and  public  buildings  came  to  be  uncon¬ 
scious  expressions  of  the  new  conditions, 
colored  by  their  new  living;  and  the  re¬ 
sults  at  first  could  scarcely  come  under 
the  exacting  term  “architecture.” 

Writers  on  architecture  have  gen¬ 
erally  disregarded  this  pioneer  period  in 
colonial  America.  And  yet  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  episode  of  struggle  that  original 
tendencies  were  brought  to  the  surface, 
when  the  features  of  the  regional  style, 
which  were  to  become  so  characteristic, 
were  evolved.  Had  the  home-seekers  of 
Pennsylvania  been  spared  the  initial 
years  of  almost  complete  isolation,  had 
there  been  no  time  when  the  necessity 
existed  for  creating  shelters,  however 
crude,  then  no  distinctive  architecture 
could  have  resulted.  A  transplanted 
European  way  of  building  would  have 
followed,  or  methods  of  building  com¬ 
monly  practised  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  represented  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  would  have  been  practised.  In 
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either  case  local  and  evolved  features 
would  have  been  lacking. 

The  impress  of  the  pioneer  building 
upon  later  work  is  not  found  so  much  in 
specific  details  which  persisted,  as  it  is 
in  the  naive  character  and  provincial 
originality  which  resulted  from  the  work 
done  in  an  independent  fashion  and  from 
the  acquiring  of  a  knowledge  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  certain  materials,  such  as 
wood  and  stone  and  brick.  Also,  because 
of  necessity,  the  craftsmen  were  forced 
to  experiment.  In  this  way  they  pro¬ 
duced  mutations  of  arrangement  and  de¬ 
sign.  Some  features,  however,  did  re¬ 
main  over  from  this  pioneer  time.  The 
use  of  the  pent-roof,  known  today  as 
the  Germantown  hood,  is  an  instance. 
This  pent-roof  was  first  used  between  the 
first  and  second  story  of  the  log-house, 
and  was  intended  to  protect  the  chinking 
of  the  log  walls  from  being  washed  away 
by  the  beating  rain.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  was  a  German  device,  as  it  is  to 
be  found  on  many  buildings  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Postlewaite’s  Tavern,  which  is 
illustrated  on  the  opposite  page,  had  such 
a  protecting  roof.  The  building  was 
erected  near  Lancaster  in  1729  and  is 
still  in  existence,  although  modified  by 
the  addition  of  clapboarding. 

In  the  more  permanent  architecture 
which  followed,  this  detail  continued  as 
an  element  of  design,  even  though  the 
walls  of  later  .architecture  are  of  brick  or 
stone.  Residence  work  of  today,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
has  adopted  the  hood  as  a  part  of  many  a 
country  and  city  dwelling. 

It  is  not  altogether  fanciful  to  suppose 
that  other  features  adopted  in  subsequent 
design  and  construction  may  have  had  a 
similar  primitive  beginning:  such  as  the 
popular  adoption  of  the  roof  with  end 
gables,  the  occasional  persistence  of  ex¬ 
posed  ceiling  beams,  the  simple  rec¬ 
tangular  outline  of  plan,  and  an  almost 
general  use  of  shutters.  (Shutters  very 
rarely  appear  in  English  design.) 

These  first  essays  in  building,  then,  are 
not  to  be  classed  as  architecture,  for 
true  architecture  has  its  inception  in 
beauty  as  well  as  usefulness.  True 
architecture,  however  simple,  breathes  a 
charm  or  gives  a  pleasure.  The  first 


efforts  failed  to  attain  such  standards. 
There  was  too  much  of  the  dire  need  of 
hasty  and  sure  protection  from  the  In¬ 
dian  and  the  weather  to  give  play  to  the 
promptings  of  the  artistic  instinct.  The 
first  attempts  at  building  were,  therefore,  ; 
of  the  undeveloped,  necessitous  sort.  As  J 
in  literature  we  have  a  time  of  story  'i 
telling  around  the  frontier  camp-fire  be- 
fore  works  of  literary  art  are  composed,  j 
so  also  there  exists  a  chapter  of  funda¬ 
mental  beginnings  in  building.  Both  are  3 
episodes  in  respective  branches  of  art.  ! 

Almost  the  complete  list  of  noteworthy  | 
colonial  and  early  federal  buildings  in 
Pennsylvania  are  included  within  the  I 
years  1720  and  1820.  That  was  a  time  I 
of  economic  prosperity  featured  in  an  | 
unexampled  growth  of  commerce,  in  the  5  i 
opening  of  rich  mines,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fertile  farm  areas,  and  in  the 
flourishing  of  industries.  The  growth  of 
wealth  gave  rise  to  a  well-to-do  leisure 
class  with  cultivated  tastes.  The  popu-  ■ 
lation  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  1 
until  the  province,  founded  in  a  small 
way  as  a  “holy  experiment”  and  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  refuge,  had  outstripped  the  sister 
colonies  of  the  North  and  South.  In  J 
1765  Pennsylvania  boasted  the  greatest  P 
number  of  inhabitants.  Philadelphia  be-  1 
fore  the-  Revolution  had  become  the  <1 
greatest  city  in  the  country  in  population  s 
and  importance,  and  we  are  told  “no  f 
other  city  was  so  rich,  so  extravagant,  so 
fashionable.”  “Travelers  from  distant  ^ 
lands,”  says  MacMaster,  “were  most  im- 
pressed  by  the  fineness  of  the  houses,  the  0 
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goodness  of  the  pavements  and  the  filthi¬ 
ness  of  the  carriage-ways.”  It  became 
the  custom  of  wealthy  citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  build  elaborate  country-seats, 
such  as  Graeme  Park,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Cliveden  and  Stenton,  which,  in  excel¬ 
lence  of  design  and  splendor  of  setting, 
rivaled  the  contemporary  estates  in  Eng- 
'  land.  The  English  Georgian  architecture 
of  the  eighteenth  century  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  of  the  architec- 
'  ture  of  the  colony ;  but  it  was  modified, 
;as  we  will  note,  by  local  peculiarities. 

The  British  Isles  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  classical  revival.  The  style  initiated  by 
Wren  and  Inigo  Jones  was  being  changed 
and  refined  by  Italian  influences.  Hawks¬ 
moor,  Gibbs,  Kent,  Campbell  and  the 
Adam  Brothers  were  the  architects  of 
the  century.  Books  of  “The  Orders”  and 
“Handbooks  of  Architecture”  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  many  of  the  men.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  art  of  building  was  being 
popularized  in  England,  when  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  architecture  was  deemed  an  es¬ 
sential  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
Many  of  these  handbooks  found  their 


way  to  the  colonies  and  were  generally 
used  as  a  guide.  The  vogue  of  these 
books  meant  that  any  one  with  reason¬ 
ably  good  taste  could  design  a  house  and 
that,  by  following  rules,  his  proportions 
would  probably  be  pleasing.  Carpenters 
and  certain  of  the  educated  class  alike  are 
to  be  given  the  credit  for  the  design  of 
the  buildings  of  that  time. 

A  traveler  in  the  colony  in  1765, 
Nicholas  Pickford,  relates  in  his  diary 
that  he  is  amazed  at  “the  goodness  of  the 
buildings  in  Philadelphia.”  “The  gen¬ 
tlemen,  so  it  seems,  have  for  the  most 
part  some  considerable  aptitude  in  archi¬ 
tectural  matters.  Indeed,  by  many  of 
them  it  is  held  an  essential  part  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  education  that  he  should  know 
enough  of  Architecture  to  form  thereof 
an  intelligent  Judgment  and,  if  it  be 
necessary,  to  devise  and  direct  such 
building  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  en¬ 
gage  in.  .  .  .  However,  when  I  call  to 
mind  the  understanding  interest  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  shown  by  many  of  our  gentry  at 
home,  and  when  I  also  consider  how  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Colonies,  so  far  as  I 
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have  observed  them,  do  hold  straightly  to 
the  ways  of  the  Mother  Country,  I  can 
see  why  so  much  good  Building  hath  been 
achieved.” 

One  should  not  assume  that  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Pennsylvania  were  exact  copies 
of  these  English  works.  The  architec¬ 
ture  thus  inspired  was  adapted  to  new 
needs,  and  changes  were  freely  made  and 
details  altered  by  the  use  of  wood.  Build¬ 
ings  were  len^hened,  stories  added,  a. 
doorway  or  modified  roof  included  to 
serve  a  use  and  to  increase  the  preten¬ 
tiousness  of  a  structure.  That  originality 
was  freely  drawn  upon  is  shown  by  the 
variety  of  buildings  erected,  no  two  of 
which  have  been  found  to  be  identical.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  they  are  derived 
from  a  similar  source  is  attested  by  the 
general  resemblance  that  pervades  their 
physical  appearance.  The  isolation  and 
the  absence  of  architects  trained  in  the 
old  world  tradition  were  in  themselves 


virtues,  for  they  contributed  to  the  free  i 
interpretation  of  classic  proportions. 

The  first  evidence  of  an  adopted  style, 
regularly  practised,  does  not  seem  cer-  1 
tain  to  have  occurred  before  1720,  when  | 
appeared  the  ornamented  wood  cornice,  f 
the  studied  and  symmetrical  disposition  i 
of  the  fagade,  the  paneled  interior  walls  ; 
and  stairways.  Columns,  pilasters  and  j 
entablatures  were  soon  added  to  the  i 
builder’s  stock  in  trade.  The  rec-  ; 
tangular  plan  with  the  central  hall  and 
with  the  kitchen  projecting  to  the  rear  to  I: 
form  an  “ell”  was  characteristic,  although  j! 
variations  are  met  with,  in  which  the  en-  j! 
tire  floor  arrangement  is  included  in  a  I' 
block  plan  or  with  end  projections.  The 
hipped  roof  with  low  pitch  was  used  on 
country  residences  about  Philadelphia,  j 

where  English  traditions  were  always 
most  closely  adhered  to.  The  gable-ended  i 
roof  of  the  pioneer  days  continued  on  i 
certain  city  residences  and  became  an  I 
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ever  present  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
farmhouse.  The  rare  use  of  wood  for 
outside  walls  in  a  region  that  had  been  so 
thickly  forested  is  noteworthy.  The  ma¬ 
terials  commonly  used  were  brick  and 
stone ;  the  two  were  sometimes  combined 
with  stucco.  Records  and  the  evidence  of 
buildings  indicate  a  preference  for  brick 
in  Philadelphia,  where  clay-pits  were 
known  from  an  early  date ;  and  there  was 
a  prevailing  use  of  stone  in  the  outlying 
and  inland  districts. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  projecting  central  bay  or  pavil¬ 
ion,  crowned  by  a  pediment,  appears  on 
certain  country  houses  of  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  of  which  Mount  Pleasant  Man¬ 
sion  in  Fairmount  Park  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  The  Palladian  window  on 
the  second  story  is  frequently  combined 
with  this  treatment  and  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  a  similar  arrangement  made 
popular  bv  the  old  State  House  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  pilastered  doorway  with 
slight  projection  and  usually  surmounted 
by  a  pedimented  hood  appears  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  be  the  rule.  In  certain  rare 
instances,  and  then  only  in  late  examples, 
the  two-story  porch  was  featured :  for 
example,  the  Woodlands  in  Fairmount 
Park  and  Louden  in  Germantown. 

Skill  in  craftsmanship  advances  with 
the  century.  The  growing  excellence  of 
moulded  and  carved  woodwork  reflects  a 
fuller  architectural  knowledge — a  knowl¬ 
edge  developed  in  shops  of  special 
craftsmen  in  Philadelphia  and  influenced 
by  models  brought  from  England. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  builders  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  largely  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  dwelling  house.  It  was 
necessarily  so  in  a  new  land,  where  shel¬ 
ter  was  the  prime  requisite.  Several 
churches  and  public  buildings  of  the  first 
importance  were  erected.  The  design  of 
these  buildings  partakes  of  the  domestic, 
perhaps  because  of  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  this  phase  of  the  builder’s  art. 


The  American  Revolution,  with  the  > 
changed  conditions  arising  from  the  \ 
newly  attained  independence,  gave  rise  1 
to  what  became  in  effect  an  architectural  i 
revolution.  It  would  seem  that  the  new  t 
nation,  in  the  midst  of  new  problems  of  i 
large  scope,  felt  the  need  of  giving  ex-  i 
pression  to  the  new  national  life.  The 
revision  in  attitude  was  not  sudden,  but 
gradual,  and  did  not  show  tangible  form 
until  about  1800. 

The  changed  order  in  architectural 
matters  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  clearly  a  reflection  of  the  na¬ 
tional  ideas  of  the  times.  A  realization 
of  federal  power,  an  independence  from 
British  ideas,  a  reaction  against  provin¬ 
cialism,  a  desire  to  compete  with  the 
European  in  dignity  and  importance — all 
these  things  were  unconsciously  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  changed  works.  Build¬ 
ings  assume  a  new  importance  by  becom¬ 
ing  more  monumental,  design  becomes 
literally  classical,  the  humbler  building 
materials  are  discarded  for  cut  and  care¬ 
fully  finished  stone.  The  art  of  building 
passed  from  the  craftsman  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  trained  architect. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Latrobe 
was  the  leader  in  the  new  era.  He  began 
with  the  erection  of  the  Bank  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  •  in  Philadelphia  in  1799,  in 
which  he  made  use  of  the  free-standing 
Greek  Ionic  order  in  an  open  portico. 
He  later  adopted  the  pure  Greek  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
city,  modeled  after  the  Parthenon  with 
eight  Doric  columns.  It  remained  for  his 
pupils  and  followers,  Robert  Mills,  Will¬ 
iam  Strickland  and  Thomas  U.  Walter, 
to  carry  the  new  movement  to  a  full  tri¬ 
umph  with  the  original  design  for.  the 
Harrisburg  Capitol,  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  and  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  In 
certain  districts  the  old  ways  lingered, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  The  Greek 
Revival  became  paramount. 
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From  every  part  of  the  country 
there  comes  the  cry  of  no  houses 
for  the  people  to  live  in.  How  great 
the  shortage  of  homes  really  is  no  one 
knows.  It  has  been  estimated  at  from 
one  million  to  three  million. 

Serious  as  the  shortage  undoubtedly 
is,  there  are  no  cities  where  the  people 
are  shelterless.  One  sees  nobody  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  or  parks,  and  so  few 
cities  where  people  are  living  in  tents, 
that  where  this  situation  exists  it  is  a 
matter  of  widespread  comment. 

What  has  happened  is  that  families 
have  doubled  up  so  that  two  homes  now 
grow  where  one  grew  before. 

Even  in  this  respect  the  country  is 
without  authentic  or  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  No  one  knows  to  what  extent  this 
practice  exists.  And  yet  the  facts  are 
ascertainable  without  great  difficulty  or 
expense,  for  every  city  possesses  a  police 
force  and  a  health  department,  and  a 
census  of  such  double  occupancy  could 
quickly  be  taken. 

Moreover,  a  paramount  obligation 
rests  on  the  health  authorities  of  every 
city  in  the  country  to  know  the  facts  in 
this  regard,  as  overcrowding  holds  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  country. 

While  sanitarians  and  scientists  have 
been  slow  to  admit  any  direct  causal  re¬ 
lation  between  bad  housing  conditions 
and  disease  generally,  it  has  been  scien¬ 
tifically  demonstrated  and  is  now  accept¬ 
ed  doctrine  that  between  room-over¬ 
crowding  and  certain  “contact  infec¬ 
tions”  there  is  a  very  clearly  established 
and  direct  causal  relationship. 

The  epidemics  of  influenza  and  infan¬ 
tile  paralysis  which  but  a  few  years  since 
swept  this  country  and  left  in  their  trail 


death  and  misery  are,  I  hope,  not  so  re¬ 
mote  as  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Are  we  so  foolish  as  to  think  these 
will  not  return?  Were  they  to  return 
now,  they  would  find  in  the  conditions  of 
crowded  occupancy  of  homes  that  exists 
all  over  the  country  a  fertile  field  for 
their  rapid  development. 

It  is  a  real  menace  which  confronts 
the  country.  Those  health  officers  who 
sit  supinely  by  and  do  nothing  about  it 
have  a  heavy  burden  on  their  souls.  The 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  should  be 
alert  and  sound  a  call  of  warning  to  the 
health  officers  of  the  country,  but  no 
sound  comes  from  Washington.  Has  the 
sleeping  sickness  of  officialdom  swept 
over  them? 

The  situation  holds  a  menace  to  the 
social  order  as  well.  Promiscuity  is 
bound  to  result  in  lax  relationships,  in 
loosely  held  marital  ties.  The  Health 
Officer  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  has  stat¬ 
ed  recently  that  the  returns  of  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  (and  these 
are  incomplete)  show  in  his  city  alone 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  illegitimate 
births,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  promis¬ 
cuous  living  conditions  that  exist,  caused 
by  the  shortage  of  houses. 

The  shortage  of  homes  is  having  a 
serious  effect  upon  industry.  Plant  ex¬ 
tension  is  crippled,  the  development  of 
new  industries  is  discouraged,  and  the 
difficulties  of  living  engendered  by  dwell¬ 
ing  in  crowded  quarters  is  being  reflected 
in  the  shop.  How  far  the  bad  temper 
resulting  from  this  is  responsible  for  the 
industrial  discontent  and  low  productiv¬ 
ity  now  so  manifest,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
That  it  is  an  important  ^^actor  there  is  no 
gainsaying. 
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The  effect  of  the  house  shortage  that 
is  most  felt  by  the  public  is  undoubtedly 
the  economic  one.  For  to  that  cause  the 
public  attributes  the  increase  of  rents 
which  is  so  general  throughout  the 
land. 

This  situation  which  exists  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  war  the  building  of 
dwelling  houses  has  almost  ceased.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  several  years  before 
our  entry  into  the  war,  production  of 
dwellings  had  greatly  diminished. 

As  illustrative,  one  may  cite  the  fact 
that  though  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
1,040,000  marriages  in  the  United  States 
in  1919,  there  were  only  70,000  new 
dwellings  completed  and  only  20,000  the 
year  before.  Generally,  for  each  marriage 
that  takes  place  a  new  dwelling  is 
wanted. 

'The  chief  reason  why  the  production 
of  dwellings  has  ceased,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  that  they  cost  so  much  to  build 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  market 
f or  them  —  they  were  beyond  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  those  for  whose  occu¬ 
pancy  they  were  intended. 

In  this  respect  the  United  States  is  in 
no  sense  peculiar.  The  situation  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  one.  Practically  every  country  is 
similarly  situated.  From  the  Antipodes 
to  far  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia  as 
well  as  throughout  all  Europe  a  similar 
situation  exists-. 

The  methods  adopted  of  meeting  this 
situation  in  the  United  States  are  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  the  methods  adopted 
throughout  Europe.  There,  where  gov¬ 
ernment  housing  and  government-aided 
liotising  have  been  in  practical  operation 
for  many  years,  the  natural  thing  to  do 
has  been  to  place  chief  reliance  upon  the 
Government  in  the  present  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  new  government-hous¬ 
ing  schemes  have  been  and  are  being 
elaborated.  In  most  European  countries 
the  private  builder  in  the  housing  field 
is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  economic 
consequences  of  such  methods,  as  exem- 
])lifiefl  liy  England’s  imposing  on  her  tax¬ 
payers  a  loss  of  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  ('$100,000,0001  every  year  for  a 


period  of  60  years,  we  have  pointed  out 
in  a  previous  article.* 

The  method  of  handling  the  situation 
in  America  thus  far  has  been  a  laissez 
faire  policy ;  a  policy  of  “watchful  wait¬ 
ing”  for  prices  to  come  down,  for  condi¬ 
tions  to  right  themselves.  The  country 
has  had  before  it  so  terrifying  an  object 
lesson  of  what  government  operation  has 
meant  through  the  operation  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  nation’s  railway  system, 
at  the  colossal  loss  of  over  thirty-eight 
million  dollars  ($38,000,000)  a  month, 
that  it  has  much  preferred  to  do  nothing 
and  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  crowd¬ 
ed  living  for  a  while  longer  rather  than 
embark  on  so  economically  unsound  and 
hazardous  a  project  as  government  hous¬ 
ing. 

There  are  two  radically  different  con¬ 
ceptions  of  government.  One,  which  we 
may  perhaps  best  describe  as  the  German 
one,  looks  to  the  State  as  the  source  of  all 
power,  and  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  paternally  to  take  care  of  its 
citizens,  to  provide  them  a  living. 

The  other  conception  of  government 
is  that  which  we  have  hitherto  liked  to 
describe  as  the  American  one,  and  which 
holds  that  country  governs  best  which 
governs  least.  It  is  postulated  upon  the 
theory  that  man  progresses  best  when 
he  stands  on  his  own  feet  and  gets  what 
life  has  to  offer  for  him  through  his  own 
industry,  intelligence,  thrift  and  ability. 

This  may  be  old-fashioned  doctrine, 
but  we  hold  fast  to  it.  We  believe  that 
democracy  is  better  than  socialism. 

While  we  thus  say  that  men  should 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  the  situation  is 
different  when  we  see  a  man,  walking  on 
the  seashore,  sink  into  a  quicksand;  we 
do  not  then  conceive  it  to  be  helpful  to 
shout  out  to  him  that  he  should  stand 
on  his  own  feet — instead  we  summon 
the  neighbors,  rush  to  his  aid  and  with 
planks  pry  him  out. 

Is  not  the  country  as  a  whole  in  that 
situation  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned  ? 
And  if  the  country  has  sunk  into  a  quick¬ 
sand,  how  can  it  get  out  unaided,  and 
who  is  to  help  it  out? 

♦See  Architectural  Record,  November,  1920 
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The  chief  cause  for  the  cessation  of 
house  building,  as  we  have  already  point¬ 
ed  out,  is  the  high  cost  of  building.  The 
three  basic  factors  that  enter  into  that 
cost  are  money,  materials  and  labor. 

Up  to  the  present  the  attention  of  the 
country  has  been  concentrated  almost 
solely  on  methods  of  cheapening  the  cost 
of  money ;  of  making  investment  in 
house-building  attractive  once  more  to 
capital.  Laws  have  been  proposed,  and 
in  some  States  enacted,  exempting  such 
investments  from  mortgage  and  income 
taxes ;  others  have  exempted  all  new 
dwellings  constructed  in  the  next  three 
years  from  local  taxes  for  a  fifteen-year 
period ;  while  still  other  proposals  have 
sought  to  compel  by  law  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  banks  and  trust  companies  to  in¬ 
vest  a  certain  proportion  of  their  funds 
in  dwelling  house  mortgages. 

Little  or  no  consideration  has  thus  far 
been  given  to  the  equally  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  high  cost  of  building,  namely, 
materials  and  labor. 

I  venture  to  say  that  were  unlimited 
funds,  even  at  comparatively  low  rates 
of  interest,  made  immediately  available 
for  house  construction,  few  houses 
would  be  built. 

For,  not  only  is  the-  cost  of  building 
materials  prohibitive  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  a  minimum  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  but  all  intelligent  observ¬ 
ers  agree  that  with  the  increased  demand 
for  materials  that  will  come  when  build¬ 
ing  operations  start  up  again,  building 
material  prices  will  begifi  to  skyrocket. 

The  moment  one  begins  to  take  up 
either  stabilizing  or  reducing  the  cost  of 
building  materials,  one  is  at  once  con¬ 
fronted  with  two  factors  in  the  situation 
which  seem  to  be  controlling.  These  are 
coal  and  transportation.  If  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  burnt-clay  products  has  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  fuel,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  these  prices  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  cost  of  his  product? 

If  a  specific  building  operation  is  held 
up  for  months,  eating  its  head  off  in  in¬ 
terest-carrying  charges,  because  it  is 
waiting  for  a  carload  of  sash  or  nails 
or  doors  or  something  else  essential  to 
the  operation,  is  there  any  doubt  what 
effect  such  delays  will  have  on  the  ulti¬ 


mate  cost  of  the  operation?  If  freight 
rates  and  demurrage  charges  on  building 
materials  are  unduly  discriminatory,  is 
there  any  doubt  what  the  effect  will  be 
on  the  cost  of  building? 

We  leave  out  of  consideration  those 
corrupt  practices,  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade,  to  keep  up  prices  of  materials 
and  stifle  competition  that  have  been 
disclosed  by  the  recent  legislative  inves¬ 
tigations  in  New  York. 

And  what  of  labor?  If  unlimited  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  house  build¬ 
ing,  if  prices  of  materials  should  be  re¬ 
duced  or  stabilized,  would  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  dwellings  be  resumed,  unless 
labor’s  attitude  could  be  made  clear? 

No  intelligent  person  will  invest  his 
money  in  house  building  so  long  as  this 
uncertainty  exists.  A  house  estimated  to 
cost  $6,CX)0  may  actually  cost  $8,000  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finished  if  labor  starts  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  “snowballing”- — rolling  up  prices 
through  successive  strikes — or  protracts 
the  time  of  construction  through  a  policy 
of  “ca’  canny,”  or  restriction  of  output. 
If  American  bricklayers  should  follow 
the  example  of  their  English  brethren 
and  limit  each  man’s  daily  output  to  300 
bricks  a  day  instead  of  750  bricks  (the 
pre-war  output  in  England;  1,200  to 
1,500  in  America)  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  increased  25  per  cent. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  country,  as 
to  housing,  is  in  the  quicksands  up  to  its 
armpits  ? 

What  forces  are  there  strong  enough 
to-  pull  the  country  out?  We  have  tried 
a  laissez  fairc  policy  for  the  past  two 
years  and  the  country  has  sunk  in  deeper 
and  deeper. 

Reluctantly  I  am  forced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 
No-  other  agency  is  powerful  enough  to 
grapple  with  the  situation.  For  it  means 
fixing  and  stabilizing,  for  a  given  period 
at  least,  the  prices  of  building  materials 
and  building  labor,  as  well  as  coal ;  and 
the  control  and  the  direction  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Not  until  that  is  done  can  we  expect 
investment  funds  to  return  to  dwelling 
construction.  And  when  that  is  done, 
without  probably  the  necessity  of  any 
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special  tax  exemption,  capital  will  once 
more  seek  these  channels  of  investment. 
For  the  need  of  the  country  is  great 
and  industry  is  vitally  affected  by  the 
present  situation.  With  the  uncertainty 
of  cost  of  construction  removed  and 
prices  stabilized,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  country  should  not  be  restored  to  the 
pre-war  basis,  and  the  construction  of 
dwellings  be  resumed  once  more  by  the 
initiative  of  private  enterprise. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  advocating  either  government 
housing  or  government-aided  housing.  I 
believe  both  to  be  unwise  and  undesir¬ 
able. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  take  hold  of  the 
housing  situation ;  should  realize  that  the 
country  is  in  a  quicksand  as  to  housing, 
and  that  it  must  be  helped  out. 

Repugnant  as  the  creation  of  addi¬ 
tional  governmental  bureaus  is,  I  fear 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  that  a  new 
bureau  must  be  created  in  some  one  of 
the  great  government  departments, 
charged  with  the  sole  duty  of  grappling 
with  this  situation.  No  one  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  Government 
seems  especially  fitted  for  it.  Perhaps 
the  new  Department  of  Welfare,  which 
President-elect  Harding  is  pledged  to 
create,  might  be  a  suitable  place  for  it. 
No  question  affecting  the  public  welfare 
could  more  profitably  occupy  its  atten¬ 
tion. 

Irrespective  of  where  such  a  bureau 
may  be  located  or  how  it  may  be  consti¬ 
tuted,  the  task  which  confronts  it  is  to 
sit  down  with  the  producers  of  those 
building  materials  that  enter  into  the 
construction  of  dwellings  and  make 
agreements  that  will  fix  the  price  and 
produce  the  supply  of  such  materials 
needed  by  the  country,  if  the  shortage  of 
dwellings  is  to  be  caught  up  with  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  There  must  be  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  these  business  men  are  not 
only  entitled  to  a  fair  profit,  but  must 
be  given  sufficient  incentive  and  insured 
against  loss,  if  they  are  to  produce  the 
materials  that  the  country  needs. 


Nor  can  any  such  arrangement  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless  the  Government  can  simi¬ 
larly  stabilize  the  labor  cost  of  these 
manufactured  products.  No  manufac¬ 
turer  could  make  such  agreements  other¬ 
wise. 

That  this  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  is  borne  out  by  the  example  of 
England.  In  that  country  the  Government 
said  to  the  makers  of  brick,  we  will 
guarantee  to  use  so  many  million  brick 
if  you  will  produce  them  at  such  and 
such  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  brick 
agreed,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
million  (750,000,000)  brick  were  thus 
produced,  at  a  saving  of  50  per  cent, 
over  what  they  would  have  cost  the 
country  by  the  usual  method.  A  similar 
course  was  followed  with  many  other 
articles  that  enter  into  the  construction 
of  buildings.  That  is  what  we  propose 
should  be  done  in  America. 

In  similar  fashion  we  would  have  the 
Government  sit  down  with  Labor  and 
make  similar  agreements  for  the  labor 
cost  of  handling  such  materials  in  the 
erection  of  the  dwellings  that  the  coun¬ 
try  needs.  And  here,  too,  of  course,  the 
terms  would  have  to  be  fair  and  offer  at¬ 
tractive  returns  to  the  worker. 

Much  could  be  accomplished  by  such 
a  government  bureau  through  persuasion 
and  fair  dealing  and  an  appeal  to  patriot¬ 
ism,  but  undoubtedly  it  would  have  to  be 
armed  with  the  power  of  compulsion,  to 
be  employed  where  persuasion  failed. 

It  would,  moreover,  have  to  be 
equipped  for  the  difficult  task  of  untan¬ 
gling  transportation  snarls,  and  seeing  to 
it  that  after  materials  were  produced 
they  could  be  got  where  they  were  needed 
without  undue  delay  or  expense. 

While  such  a  bureau  should  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  it  would  probably  take  it 
several  years  to  complete  the  services  to 
the  country  for  which  it  was  created. 
That  such  services  can  be  rendered  only 
through  federal  action  must  be  obvious 
upon  the  slightest  consideration.  Involv¬ 
ing  as  they  do  the  control  and  direction 
of  transportation,  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  situation  transcends  the  ability  of  the 
State  or  the  City.  The  country  is  still 
in  the  quicksand. 
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IN  Cleveland,  Ohio,  may  be  seen  a 
new  automobile  display  room  of 
very  unusual  merit.  It  belongs  to  the 
Eller  Motor  Company,  and  both  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  design  and  the  design  of 
decoration  is  the  work  of  Philip  Lindsley 
Small.  The  quality  of  the  work  seems  to 
bear  out  a  statement  made  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Architectural  Record  by 
Mr.  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr.,  to  the  effect 
that  a  room,  in  which  the  architecture, 
the  furnishings  and  the  embellishments 
are  the  creation  of  a  single  designer,  is 
apt  to  be  a  better  achievement  than  a 
room  in  which  the  treatment  of  these 
several  elements  are  intrusted  to  differ¬ 
ent  designers. 

The  scheme  of  arrangement  was 
worked  out  on  the  idea  that  there  are 
three  general  divisions  to  the  business 
transacted  in  such  an  establishment, 
namely,  the  display  of  the  automobile, 
the  intimate  routine  business  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  salesmen,  and  the  place  where 
the  salesman  and  the  prospective  buyer 
confer.  The  showroom  proper  is  en¬ 
tered  through  a  vestibule  of  paneled  oak 
and  leaded  glass  doors.  It  is  long,  high- 
ceiled  and  flooded  with  light  from  plate- 
glass  windows  which  reach  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  At  the  rear  is  an  arcade,  in 


which  are  placed  long  oak  tables,  richly 
covered  chairs,  telephones  and  writing 
materials.  Here  the  public  and  the  sales¬ 
men  meet  to  transact  business.  In  the 
wall  behind  each  arch  of  the  arcade  are 
groups  of  leaded  glass  casement  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  leading  to  the  various 
offices  occupied  by  the  salesmen  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company.  The  spirit  and  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  general  scheme  hark 
back  to  certain  medieval  market  places. 

In  the  rear  of  the  offices,  and  almost 
as  large  as  the  showroom  itself,  is  the 
general  office,  extending  to  the  public 
space  along  the  side  street.  This  space 
connects  the  showroom  in  front  with  the 
service  station  in  the  rear  and  gives  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  parts  department,  service 
foreman,  cashier  and  general  office. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  showroom  is 
soft  and  warm,  accented  by  rich  color 
in  tapestries  and  in  the  upholstery  of 
chairs,  by  the  old  rose  and  gold  worked 
into  the  wrought  iron  stairway,  ceiling 
clusters,  and  wall  lights,  and  by  pongee 
silk  hangings  at  ail  windows  and  doors. 
The  effect  is  very  charming  and  restful 
to  the  eye,  and  serves  as  an  admirable 
background  and  foil  to  the  polished 
bodies  of  the  automobiles  on  display. 

The  treatment  is  a  noteworthy  depar¬ 
ture  in  display  room  design. 
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MAIN  SHOW  ROOM.  LOOKING  WEST  -  DISPLAY 
ROOM  OF  THE  ELLER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  CLEVE¬ 
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RECENT  developments 
IN  HOUSING  finance 
Q  ^  B 

JOHlM  TAYLOR  BOYD.  JR-. 

~  pAut  II  ~- 


The  preceding  article  described 
those  fundamental  relations  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller  which  un¬ 
derlie  the  deed  of  sale.  The  neglect  of 
the  human  factor  is  the  weakness  of  most 
older  practices  in  housing  finance.  Be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  understood  the  conditions 
of  modern  society — what  impels  people  to 
rent  instead  of  own  their  homes — hous¬ 
ing  finance  has  failed  to  cope  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth  of  tenantry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  thirty  years.  To¬ 
day  the  majority  of  Americans  are  rent¬ 
ers. 

This  failure  is  disastrous,  and  one  may 
think  that  it  makes  housing  finance  the 
weakest  link  in  housing.  However,  the 
rapid  progress  in  other  fields  of  housing ; 
the  splendid  standards  which  have  been 
established  in  the  design  of  the  individual 
home;  in  group  neighborhood  and  com¬ 
munity  planning;  in  building  construc¬ 
tion;  in  operation  and  management — all 
this  enterprise  offers  hope  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  improvement  in  finance. 

Now,  although  the  technical  details  of 
the  sale  plan  are  important,  they  will  not 
suffice  of  themselves.  Here  again  we 
have  an  important  truth,  and  it  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly.  The  essential  is 
the  soundness  of  the  houseowner’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  his  home.  If  a  product  is  to  be 
sold  at  any  time  in  a  long  course  of  years 
it  should  be  a  durable  product;  its  value 
should  be  safeguarded  in  every  possible 
way;  and,  it  should  have  a  good,  steady 
market.  If  you  advise  a  man  to  invest 
most,  or  all,  of  his  savings  in  a  home — 
perhaps  going  into  debt  for  it — and  he 
asks  you  what  will  be  the  selling  value  of 
the  house  five,  ten;  thirty  years  from  now, 
what  can  you  tell  him?  Can  you  assure 
him,  honestly,  that  real  estate  is  habitually 
financed  on  a  secure,  long  term  basis  ;  that 


the  neighborhood  values  are  protected 
from  sudden  depreciation  caused  by  en¬ 
trance  of  factories  or  other  types  of 
buildings;  that  reckless  speculation  caus¬ 
ing  cycles  of  shortage  and  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  houses  is  unknown?  Questions 
such  as  these,  I  fear,  would  embarrass 
the  boldest  real  estate  salesman. 

It  seems  idle  to  expect  to  establish  good 
standards  of  housing  finance  unless  real 
estate  be  placed  on  a  time  investment  ba¬ 
sis  and,  as  much  as  possible,  taken  out  of 
the  market  of  trading  and  over-specula¬ 
tion,  which  so  discredit  it  now.  To  some 
people  this  may  seem  like  asking  too  much. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  current  real  es¬ 
tate  practices  in  small  house  financing 
that  we  do  not  realize  that  better  methods 
are  possible.  The  success  of  the  older 
building  and  loan  associations  was  due  to 
their  integrity,  and  the  new  finance  cor¬ 
porations  are  operating  precisely  be¬ 
cause  they  can  in  a  measure  overcome 
these  financial  weaknesses  of  temporary 
value  and  insecurity.  It  should  be  real¬ 
ized  that  real  estate  speculation  is  left 
over  from  the  pioneer  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
initiative  and  risk  were  essential  in  or¬ 
der  to  establish  towns  and  make  them 
grow.  But  now  that  we  are  settling  down 
to  more  permanent  communities  we  need 
to  plan  our  financing  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Housing  experts  are  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  increasing  failure  of  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages  to  compete  with  the  “gilt- 
edged”  securities  in  Wall  Street.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  competition 
of  such  securities  may,  in  the  long  run,  be 
a  benefit;  that  for  unsound  practices  in 
real  estate  finance  there  is  no  cure  like 
the  threatened  competition  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  quick  and 
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profitable  sale,  stock  market  securities  al¬ 
ways  will  have  certain  advantages  over 
real  estate.  So,  also,  may  real  estate  have 
values  peculiar  to  itself.  But,  without 
pursuing  this  point  further,  one  may 
conservatively  assert  that  housing  finance 
should  rest  on  a  secure,  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  basis  as  far  as  possible. 

In  attaining  this  object  of  placing  home 
owning  on  an  enduring  financial  basis, 
three  essentials  must  be  sought  for,  as 
mentioned  above.  One  is  the  value  of  the 
home  as  an  individual  product ;  the  second 
is  its  value  as  a  part  of  a  fine,  permanent 
neighborhood,  and  the  third  is  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket,  reasonably  stabilized  against  the  ruin¬ 
ous  efifects  of  “booms.”  By  these  means 
the  house,  considered  as  a  financial  asset, 
will  be  safeguarded  against  influences 
which  threaten  quick  depreciation  of  its 
value. 

Proceeding  to  these  three  kinds  of  safe¬ 
guards,  the  first  concerns  architecture 
and  building  construction.  In  order  to 
gain  enduring  value  in  a  house  it  should 
be  designed  after  high  standards  of  plan¬ 
ning,  appearance,  operation  and  economy. 
Standards  of  house  design  have  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years,  particularly 
since  the  war,  and  architects  with  any 
knowledge  of  housing  know  what  they 
are.  The  point  here  to  note  in  relation  to 
finance  is  that  these  standards  are  rapidly 
improving.  This,  in  business  terms,  means 
that  houses  tend  to  become  obsolete  more 
rapidly  than  formerly.  They  lose  value 
unless  they  are  designed  in  the  most  up- 
to-date  way  and,  if  possible,  with  some 
imagination  as  to  what  progress  will  cause 
people  to  expect  of  a  house  in  ten  or 
twenty  years. 

The  types  of  houses  which  seemed  effi¬ 
cient,  economical  and  liveable  thirty  years 
ago  are  no  longer  so  today.  Older  houses, 
even  if  they  have  been  kept  in  perfect  re¬ 
pair,  do  not  bring  so  much  money  when 
sold  as  formerly,  because  their  type  does 
not  attract.  There  have  been  great  strides 
in  planning.  Around  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  been  remarked  that  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  however  crude,  has  real 
estate  value  in  the  small  house  market. 
Those  little  houses  which  can  boast  of 
even  a  draughtsman’s  touch  on  roof  or 
porch  or  entrance  bring  more  than  those 


which  show  no  attempt  at  artistic  propor¬ 
tions. 

Construction,  as  well  as  architecture, 
deserves  a  brief  word.  People  learned 
with  automobiles  that  first  cost  is  not  Ae 
whole  cost,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
learn  this  truth  in  respect  to  houses. 
Mounting  costs  of  construction,  the  costs 
of  repairs  which  mean  expensive  hand 
labor,  the  fact  that,  even  in  first  cost, 
temporary  construction  in  recent  years 
has  been  approaching  permanent  construc¬ 
tion — these  facts  are  gradually  forcing  us 
toward  fire-resisting  construction,  which 
is  also  permanent  construction,  requiring 
little  or  no  repair.  There  is  no  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  principle  than  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue,  which  allows  a  “life”  of  twenty-five 
years  on  frame  buildings  in  figuring  real 
estate  items  in  income  tax  returns.  This 
means  that,  for  a  frame  house  costing 
$10,000,  $400  should  be  set  aside  each 
year  to  cover  repairs  and  obsolescence. 

But  a  house,  no  matter  how  well  de¬ 
signed  and  soundly  built,  has  no  great  fi¬ 
nancial  value  in  itself,  if  the  neighborhood 
values  are  not  sound  and  permanent.  This 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  in  financ¬ 
ing  housing  today.  In  many  towns  and 
cities  the  home  owner  still  has  no  protec¬ 
tion  against  those  sudden  shif tings  of  bus¬ 
iness  and  industrial  centres,  characteristic 
of  American  communities,  that  are  so  dis¬ 
astrous  to  real  estate,  particularly  to  small 
house  values. 

In  order  to  safeguard  property  values 
in  a  neighborhood,  private  restrictions  are 
not  sufficient  in  most  cases.  Zoning  alone 
can  cope  with  this  evil,  and  it  is  good  to 
see  it  spreading  to  other  cities  since  New 
York  City  adopted  this  principle  in  the 
law  of  1916,  as  the  only  sure  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  real  estate  market  from  chaos. 
Even  so,  zoning  is  only  one  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  which  may  be  thrown  around  the 
neighborhood,  and  I  may  only  mention 
“supporting”  values  of  comprehensive 
planning,  such  as  efficient  street  and  trans¬ 
portation  systems  ;  correct  placing  of  fac¬ 
tory  and  commercial  centers,  parks,  play¬ 
grounds,  schools,  churches,  etc. ;  together 
with  some  mitigation  of  reckless  land 
speculation  which  fixes  excessive  capital 
costs  on  real  estate,  and,  finally,  some 
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means  of  discouraging  real  estate  booms 
— those  causes  of  fluctuation  in  value.  All 
these  safeguards  will  protect  neighbor¬ 
hoods  against  rapid  depreciation  and  ob¬ 
solescence,  and  will  go  far  to  eliminate  all 
but  legitimate  risk  in  home  ownership. 

_  Ail  this  discussion  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  value  in  housing  is  intended  to 
bring  out  the  truth  that,  if  the  policy  of 
owning  homes  is  to  be  approved  as  an 
American  tradition,  it  involves  the  counter 
obligation  to  provide  every  reasonable 
safeguard  for  the  property.  The  home 
should  be  a  durable  asset.  Technically, 
this  means  that  housing  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  speculative  and  trading  class 
and  placed  on  a  long-time  investment  basis. 
Depreciation  and  obsolescence  should  be 
calculated  over  thirty-five  years.  Then  the 
home  will  have  a  financial  as  well  as  a  so¬ 
cial  value ;  whereas  now  its  value  is  mostly 
social.  People  may  then  buy  their  homes 
with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  can 
enjoy  them  while  they  occupy  them,  and, 
should  circumstances  force  them  to  sell,  in 
so  doing  they  will  not  face  the  loss  of 
their  little  fortunes.  Such  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  need  of  housing  finance,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  describe  how  the  new  housing 
finance  corporations  meet  the  need. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  new  corporations  have  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  older  speculative  schemes. 
Working  on  a  large  scale,  they  can  finance 
each  operation  easily.  As  the  money 
comes  back  in  payments  on  one  small 
house,  it  flows  out  again  to  start  another 
dwelling.  This  circulation  of  capital  is 
called  the  principle  of  the  “revolving 
fund,”  and  all  the  companies  make  much 
of  this  feature.  More  will  be  said  of  it 
later;  but  here  let  it  suffice  to  point  out 
that  this  turnover  offers  economy  over  or¬ 
dinary  methods,  because,  as  Mr.  John  Ihl- 
der,  the  housing  expert,  explains,  the 
small  builder’s  capital  is  usually  tied  up 
from  five  to  eight  years  in  each  house^ — 
which  is  an  expensive  delay.  Besides,  the 
corporations  can  finance  the  resale  of 
proi)crties  when  neces.sary.  But,  important 
as  such  economies  may  be,  perhaps  the 
chief  merit  of  this  new  scheme  of  financ¬ 
ing  is  that  it  offers  the  home  buyer  greater 
and  more  secure  value  in  those  essentials 
of  neigh])orhood,  permanence,  proper  lo¬ 


cation  of  house,  type  of  house  itself,  and 
a  more  stabilized  real  estate  market. 

The  credit  of  the  finance  corporations 
is  of  the  best,  backed  as  they  are  by  the 
most  responsible  business  interests,  and 
organized  by  the  local  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  obtain  cap¬ 
ital  on  the  best  terms  and  have  the  best 
business  advice.  The  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  is  concerned,  a  factor 
which  makes  for  stability,  breadth  of  view 
and  sound  business  policy. 

Promotion  costs — that  item  which  ap¬ 
pears  so  large  on  the  books  of  most  new 
undertakings — are  low.  Support  of  busi¬ 
ness  interests  and  of  the  local  press  is 
freely  given.  By  such  means  the  stock 
is  sul^scribed,  as  a  rule  on  some  plan  of 
apportionment.  Factories  usually  take 
up  the  majority  of  the  shares,  and  often 
a  small  proportion  goes  to  commercial 
and  professional  interests.  For  example, 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  two  hundred  citizens  un¬ 
derwrote  the  stock.  Stock  is  paid  for  in 
instalments,  a  typical  instance  being  the 
Housing  Corporation  of  Flint,  Michigan, 
which  stipulated  that  20  per  cent  be  paid 
upon  organization  of  the  company,  40  per 
cent,  on  call,  but  not  less  than  thirty  days 
thereafter,  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent, 
not  less  than  sixty  days  after  the  second 
instalment,  and  then  not  until  bills  for 
labor  and  material  required  it.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that,  on  such  a  basis  of  credit, 
money  can  be  obtained  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  The  dividend  rate  is  limited 
at  or  about  5  per  cent. 

The  form  of  organization  need  only  be 
mentioned.  It  is  the  familiar  stock  cor¬ 
poration,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  state,  with  officers  and  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Nearly  all  the  corporations  issue 
common  stock  only.  Usually  a  very  able 
executive  is  secured  to  take  charge  of  the 
active  management. 

At  this  point  in  the  description  of  these 
corporations,  a  great  variation  of  methods 
is  to  be  noted.  The  differences  concern 
principally  the  scope  of  the  enterprise. 
Two  main  classes  are  found:  One,  pure¬ 
ly  financial,  finances  the  building  and  the 
sale  of  houses ;  while  the  other,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  financing,  undertakes  some,  or  all, 
of  the  other  operations  of  housing,  those 
of  land  subdivision  (  even  community  plan- 
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ning  in  a  few  cases)  and  the  design  and 
construction  of  houses.  In  each  class  there 
is  a  variety  of  types,  which  vary  chiefly 
according  to  local  conditions  and  local 
needs,  and  also  according  to  the  ambition 
of  their  organizers.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  some  of  the  significant  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  class  as  well  as  some  of 
their  defects. 

Even  a  third  type  may  be  mentioned. 
This  is  the  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  Corpor¬ 
ation,  which  does  construction  mainly  and 
places  finance  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  a  local  building  and  loan  association. 

Concerning  the  purely  financial  organ¬ 
izations,  the  best  of  them  effectively 
apply  principles  of  modern  finance  in 
housing.  Compared  with  the  other  type, 
they  have  the  merit  of  not  attempting  to 
cover  too  wide  a  field.  Housing  finance 
on  a  large  scale  is  a  task  in  itself,  and 
building  operations  are  quite  another  kind 
of  enterprise.  To  combine  the  two  in  a 
large  scale  organization  is  not  easy.  We 
hear  much  of  the  economies  of  operation 
on  a  large  scale,  but  not  so  much  of  the 
losses  incurred  on  a  large  scale  through 
wrong  policy,  mistakes,  inexperience  or 
inefficient  personnel.  Such  weaknesses 
may  develop  in  a  newly  organized  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  it  may  be  said  that  large  scale 
operation  is  better  arrived  at  through  a 
process  of  growth  rather  than  through 
creation.  In  some  cases,  this  difficulty  of 
combining  too  many  functions  in  an  un¬ 
wieldy  enterprise  is  avoided  by  having 
separate  corporations — one  for  financing, 
and  one  for  design  and  construction. 

The  danger  of  the  purely  financial  cor¬ 
poration  is  that  it  may  not  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  housing  product  on  which  it  loans 
money.  Unless  it  is  firm  in  withholding 
loans  from  properties  that  do  not  meet  the 
highest  standards  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  in  permanent  neighborhood  val¬ 
ues,  this  type  of  corporation  cannot  insure 
to  home  buyers  the  soundest  possible  se¬ 
curity.  In  a  community  where  housing 
standards  are  low  and  obsolete,  builders 
and  real  estate  interests  will  be  apt  to  re¬ 
sist  efforts  at  improvement.  In  this  case 
the  management  will  have  need  of  much 
initiative,  backbone  and  tact  if  it  is  to  se¬ 
cure  low  cost  and  soundly  financed  houses. 
Among  the  executives  of  a  finance  corpor¬ 


ation  should  be  experts  in  construction  and 
design  of  houses  and  in  community  plan¬ 
ning — men  who  understand  the  history  of 
the  steady  progress  in  small  house  design 
and  who  are  able  to  imagine  what  value 
present  housing  standards  will  have 
twenty  years  from  now.  The  usual  form 
of  real  estate  appraisal  considers  existing 
values  chiefly  and  takes  too  little  account 
of  depreciation  and  obsolescence. 

Regarding  variations  of  this  type  of 
company — the  purely  financial  type — 
it  may  perform  all  of  the  operations 
of  finance  or  else  it  may  supplement 
existing  institutions  where  these  are  func¬ 
tioning  effectively.  In  this  way  it  may 
effect  much  economy  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  what  are  known  as  ‘‘service  charges.” 
Under  the  head  of  service  charges  come 
a  multitude  of  premiums  for  loan  or 
mortgages,  fees  to  surveyors  or  to  law¬ 
yers  for  titles,  deeds,  contracts,  title 
guarantees,  etc.,  a  long  list  of  small 
items  which  add  up  to  a  surprising  total. 
This  economy  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  growth  of  the  building  and  loan 
system,  and  is  said  to  total  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  house  in  many 
cases.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  report  mentions  service 
charges  as  from  1  to  6  per  cent,  on  sums 
advanced  to  buyers.  The  workings  of  the 
Cleveland  Homes  Co.  throw  added  light 
on  this  factor.  “A  real  estate  dealer  of  av¬ 
erage  means  finds,  after  a  comparatively 
few  transactions,  that  most  of  his  capital 
is  tied  up  for  a  long  period  so  that  he  is 
compelled  to  mark  up  the  price  asked  for 
each  house  in  order  to  cover  his  carrying 
charges  and  financing  cost.”  This  bears 
out  Mr.  Ihlder’s  statement  above.  The 
Cleveland  Homes  Company  “discounts” 
mortgages.  It  also  buys  homes  for  an 
owner,  obtaining  a  10  per  cent,  discount. 
In  these  transactions,  after  charging  the 
normal  3  per  cent,  for  making  the  sale  and 
the  customary  commission  for  placing  fire 
insurance;  it  saves  for  the  buyer  about 
$400  on  a  $3,000  deal.  The  commission 
is  retained  by  the  company  to  pay  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  and  capital  charges,  includ¬ 
ing  a  6  per  cent,  dividend,  and  any  surplus 
is  distributed  to  purchasers  as  a  deferred 
dividend.  The  Cleveland  Homes  Com¬ 
pany  uses  mortgages  to  obtain  collateral 
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trust  notes  bearing  interest,  which  are  sold 
through  the  usual  channels,  thus  making 
its  capital  liquid. 

This  last  is  one  illustration  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  “revolving  fund,”  mentioned 
above.  In  a  sense,  what  nearly  all  these 
companies  do  is  to  finance  that  part  of  the 
undertaking  which  is  usually  covered  by 
second  mortgages.  Indeed,  for  this  reason, 
these  finance  companies  are  sometimes 
known  as  “second  mortgage  corpora¬ 
tions.”  Particularly  under  the  present 
abnormal  building  costs,  loaning  inter¬ 
ests  and  investors  fear  to  take  up  sec¬ 
ond  mortgages  on  new  construction.  Un¬ 
der  the  mortgage  system,  the  second  mort¬ 
gage  represents  the  peak  value  of  real  es¬ 
tate,  which,  in  a  building  built  today,  may 
be  wiped  out  in  a  few  years  as  costs  de¬ 
scend.  This  risk  the  finance  corporations 
assume.  Of  the  rest  of  the  capital  about 
60  per  cent,  comes  from  outside  sources  in 
the  form  of  first  mortgage  loans  or  notes, 
from  savings  banks,  loaning  institutions, 
investors  or  by  transactions  with  building 
and  loan  associations ;  and  10  per  cent,  is 
the  first  payment  made  by  the  home  buy¬ 
er.  Here  a  further  saving  is  possible, 
chiefly  for  two  reasons.  The  company, 
by  forcing  high  standards  of  security  on 
its  housing,  can  borrow  more  favorably; 
and  it  can  get  loans  in  bulk,  either  on  its 
credit,  or  as  mortgages  placed  on  a  group 
of  houses,  thus  saving  overhead  costs.  As 
Mr.  Lee  J.  Frankel,  vice-president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurace  Co.,  of  N.  Y. 
City,  well  says  :  “The  cost  of  placing  many 
small  loans  cuts  into  the  interest  rate.” 
Some  companies,  in  addition  to  these  loan¬ 
ing  and  selling  functions,  finance  build¬ 
ers,  and  here,  by  judicious  purchasing  of 
building  materials,  they  may  greatly 
cheapen  construction  costs. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  companies 
which  confine  themselves  to  finance.  But 
they  do  not  promise  such  efficiency  as 
those — particularly  when  organized  sepa¬ 
rately — which  do  both  financing  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  housing.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  this  latter  type  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  most  successful  group  is 
operating  in  Michigan,  notably  in  the 
towns  of  Flint  and  Pontiac. 

This  part  of  Michigan  is  the  region  of 
the  motor  industries,  like  the  huge  Gen¬ 


eral  Motors  Corporation,  the  expansion 
of  which,  after  the  war,  added  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  other  automobile  industries  into 
the  district,  precipitating  a  particularly 
acute  housing  shortage.  The  companies 
organized  in  this  region  had  the  benefit  of 
the  example  and  experience  of  several 
extensive  housing  developments,  previous¬ 
ly  created — the  splendid  industrial  hous¬ 
ing  community  of  the  General  Motors, 
and  the  villages  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
war  housing. 

Under  successful  management,  housing 
of  this  type  is  apt  to  be  the  best.  There 
are  not  only  the  economies  of  large  scale 
construction  to  be  had,  but  also  the  im¬ 
portant  saving  in  community  planning, 
land  subdivision  and  site  engineering  in 
the  shape  o'f  streets,  paths,  sewers,  water, 
gas,  etc.  A  peculiar  local  advantage  of 
this  type  occurs  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
where  difficult  land  contours  require  much 
grading,  which  is  cheapest  done  on  a 
large  scale.  This  is  an  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  local  conditions  affect  the 
character  of  the  enterprise.  There  is  apt 
to  be  an  advantage  in  having  the  company 
furnish  a  lot,  for,  as  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission  states  in  an  an¬ 
nual  report,  “It  is  estimated  that  70  per 
cent,  of  workmen  who  buy  building  lots 
never  buy  a  home.”  The  cause  assigned 
for  this  startling  fact  is  that  the  lots  sold 
are  either  too  high,  or  unsuitable,  or  in  a 
poor  neighborhood.  The  workman  natur¬ 
ally  is  not  able  to  judge  these  factors 
when  he  buys  his  land.  The  companies 
usually  make  a  careful  survey  of  the 
community,  quietly  place  options  on 
favorable  tracts  of  land  without  letting 
their  purpose  be  known.  They  prefer  to 
build  in  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  i 
community.  Those  familiar  with  housing  | 
operations  know  that,  in  construction  i 
alone,  a  saving  of  15  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  or  more  is  possible  on  such  a  large 
scale ;  and  when  we  add  this  economy  to 
the  saving  in  the  financing,  we  begin  to 
see  what  the  introduction  of  manufactur¬ 
ing — or  production — ideas  into  housing 
may  mean. 

Thus,  in  general  terms,  runs  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  two  types  of  corporations— 
those  which  are  purely  financial,  and  those 
which  cover  more  of  the  many  fields  of 
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housing.  Each  has  its  value  in  certain 
conditions ;  but  in  any  case,  no  matter 
what  the  form  of  the  enterprise,  it  will 
fall  short  of  its  object  unless  it  makes 
sure  that  the  product  it  finances  is  not 
only  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  is  a  sound 
investment. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  the  transaction  between  the  finance 
corporation  and  the  individual  buyer — the 
person  who,  after  all  is  said,  is  the  central 
figure  in  housing  finance. 

These  technical  details  are  those  of  the 
sale  plans.  Almost  all  the  corporations 
follow  the  method  of  taking  payments  in 
instalments,  which  has  long  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  financing  small  houses.  This  is 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  here  again 
classification  is  difficult  or  else  mislead¬ 
ing.  For  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
one  type  which  is  found  in  a  number  of 
cases  is  so  superior  to  the  rest  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  consider  it  the  best  type ; 
while  the  rest  are  either  defective  or  are 
prevented  by  unusual  local  conditions 
from  attaining  it.  In  a  word,  that  type 
is  the  best  which  deals  with  the  buyer  in 
the  simplest,  most  direct,  and  most  re¬ 
sponsible  way.  This  principle  above  all 
others  should  be  found  in  a  sale  plan. 
To  tie  the  buyer  up  in  a  system  of  pay¬ 
ments  on  first  and  second  mortgages,  or 
on  notes,  or  several  little  debts  owed  both 
to  the  finance  corporation  and  to  other 
agents,  sales-talk  of  technical  refinements 
like  amortization,  discounts,  etc. ;  trans¬ 
ferring  mortgages  to  a  bank  or  investor, 
or  to  a  third  party,  to  whom,  if  the  home 
buyer  is  forced  to  suspend  payments  tem¬ 
porarily  through  a  disaster  like  death  or 
disability,  the  finance  corporation  must 
refer  him — all  this  may  be  clear  enough 
to  an  accountant,  but  I  confess  that  it 
often  puzzles  me  and  makes  me  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  poor  home  buyer,  who,  un¬ 
trained  in  finance,  faces  the  tangle  for 
the  first  time.  Such  complication  and 
such  expertizing  of  what  can  be  made 
a  simple  transaction  seems  to  show  a 
want  of  imagination  in  realizing  the 
human  factor.  Accordingly,  I  prefer 
those  plans  which  sum  up  all  these  techni¬ 
cal  intricacies  in  one  phrase  like  “10  per 
cent,  down,  10  per  cent,  a  year  until  paid 
for,”  or  “10  per  cent,  down,  1  per  cent,  a 


month  thereafter.”  These  are  the  methods 
of  the  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  and  of  the 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  companies  and  of 
some  others.  In  this  plan  the  purchaser 
deals  only  with  the  company  specializing 
in  one  kind  of  business,  and  comes  to  put 
his  confidence  in  it.  He  is  not  confused 
by  being  referred  to  a  third  party  for  a 
mortgage  or  loan.  In  its  turn  the  com¬ 
pany  is  thereby  made  more  responsible 
toward  him.  The  plan  of  payments  is 
simple,  and  the  buyer — and  particularly 
his  women  folk,  who  are  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored — knows  at  any  moment  the  exact 
status  of  the  transaction. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  this  simple  plan 
is  that  it  best  meets  that  indispensable  re¬ 
quirement  of  re-sale  if  the  homeowner  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  move.  The 
buyer  can  then  be  easily  assisted  to  take 
back  whatever  equity  is  reasonably  his  in 
the  transaction  without  friction  or  mis¬ 
understanding;  whereas  he  might  feel 
upset  and  suspicious  of  being  cheated  if 
compelled  to  untangle  his  equity  and  his 
obligations  from  a  series  of  notes  and 
mortgages  that  were  held  by  different 
parties. 

One  point  deserves  mention  here.  Some 
companies  find  it  desirable  to  retain  an 
option  on  the  property  in  case  of  resale. 
This  prevents  the  property  from  passing 
into  undesirable  hands,  especially  of  those 
loan  and  real  estate  sharks  who  prey  on 
small  investors. 

Thus  also,  from  the  viewpoint  of  both 
company  and  buyer,  it  would  seem  an 
economy  to  sum  up  all  the  transactions 
with  the  individual  home  buyer  thus  in 
one  simple  scheme  of  payments  made  to 
the  finance  corporation  solely ;  and  to 
leave  to  the  company  the  business  of  bor¬ 
rowing,  from  outside  sources,  in  lump 
sums  at  a  low  interest  rate  all  loan  or 
mortgage  money.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  would  seem  to  be  those  cases 
where  the  company  co-operates  with  the 
local  building  and  loan  associations.  The 
loan  associations  have  a  complex  scheme 
of  payments,  but  it  is  one  well  established 
in  local  customs  and  everyone  comes  to 
understand  it. 

The  above  describes  the  general  feature 
of  the  simple  instalment  scheme,  but 
there  are  other  details  which  should  be 
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understood.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  the  buyer  authorities  agree  that 
it  is  best  for  him  to  pay  up  his  debt  as 
rapidly  as  he  can  without  shouldering  too 
great  a_  payment.  This  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  point.  Many  payment  schemes  in¬ 
clude  in  their  ‘TO  per  cent,  down,  1  per 
cent,  a  month”  formula  only  the  purchase 
cost  of  the  house.  Thus  they  overlook 
important  items  of  depreciation,  obso¬ 
lescence,  taxes,  life  and  hre  insurance, 
coal,  electricity,  that  mount  up  to  a  figure, 
which,  I  have  calculated,  may  in  some 
cases  be  one-third  of  a  normal  rental 
(  4  per  cent.,  with  a  rental  established  to 
return  12  per  cent,  gross  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  ) .  This  may  make  the  burden  on  the 
buyer  too  high.  The  burden,  housing  ex¬ 
perts  agree,  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent, 
of  a  family  income,  or,  as  stated,  “one 
week’s  wages  in  each  month  spent  for 
shelter.”  Some  authorities  declare  that 
20  per  cent,  is  a  maximum.  But  if  we  as¬ 
sume  25  per  cent,  as  reasonable,  this 
means  that,  under  a  ^T  per  cent,  a 
month”  scheme,  a  house  costing  $3,500 
Tiould  not  be  bought  by  a  family  with 
le.ss  than  $35  a  week  steady  income  or 
a  little  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Then  in 
the  amount  in  the  family  budget  avail¬ 
able  for  shelter,  $420  a  year,  only  about 
$300  or  less  is  really  available  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  corporation.  Disregarding 
interest  due  the  company  on  the  loan  and 
taking  $300  as  the  annual  payment  to  the 
company — which  is  what  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  amounts  to — and  disregarding,  also, 
amortization,  on  flat  payments  the  debt 
would  be  extinguished  in  about  ten  years 
and  six  months.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Co., 
of  New  York  City,  follows  like  methods. 

.Stated  in  more  detail  and  more  accur¬ 
ately,  I  submit  the  following  taken  from 
the^  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  Corporation, 
which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best : 

Transaction  with  Purchaser. 


Cost  of  house .  $3,000.00 

.\ddcd  10%  safety  margin .  300.00 

Cost  of  lot,  improved .  600.00 


Total  cost .  $3,900.00 

llejmsit  on  purchase,  10% .  $390.00 

First  mortgage,  60% .  2,340.00 

.Second  mortgage,  30% .  1,170.00 


7'otal  sale  transaction .  $3,900.00 


Interest  on  1st  mortgage  at  6%..  $140.40 
Interest  on  2d  mortgage  at  7%..  81.90 

Taxes,  water  rates,  insurance....  70.00 

Depreciation  and  repairs .  39.00 


Total  yearly  cost .  $331.00 

Monthly  cost .  $27.60 

Monthly  charge .  39.00 

Difference  to  be  applied  on  2d 
mortgage  .  11.40 


At  the  end  of  first  year,  providing  no 
additional  payments  have  been  made  on 
the  second  mortgage,  the  situation  will  be 
as  follows ; 


First  mortgage .  $2,340.00 

Second  mortgage .  1,032.00 


This  plan  assumes  a  weekly  wage  of 
$39.00.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  plan  has  the 
merit  of  being  simple  and  easily  grasped. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  items  “monthly 
cost”  and  “difference  to  be  applied  on  2nd 
mortgage”  are  misleading,  for  they  vary 
with  each  payment.  However,  I  would 
suggest  another  form  which  might  be  still 
simpler.  Following  out  the  principles 
outlined  above,  namely,  of  centering  all 
the  homeowner’s  dealings  with  the  finance 
corporations  and  eliminating  other  parties 
in  the  transaction,  I  would  dispense  with 
the  mortgage  form.  Then  the  buyers 
deal  directly  with  the  finance  corporation, 
which  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
homebuyer  to  negotiate  collectively  the 
individual  mortgage  loans,  or  else  to 
obtain  in  other  ways  adequate  financing 
by  dealing  direct  with  the  loaning  in¬ 
terests,  thus  making  the  business  a  better 
“banking  proposition.”  The  finance  cor¬ 
poration  would  then  transact  the  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  individual  homebuyer  by  a 
sale  contract,  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  finance  corporation  would  retain  title 
to  the  property  until  the  last  payment  for 
it  was  made,  after  which  the  title  would 
pass  to  the  homeowner.  Obsolescence 
should  be  introduced  at  a  figure  of 
per  cent,  on  a  twenty-year  basis,  mean¬ 
ing  that  a  house  will,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  very  likely  be  worth  30  per  cent, 
less  than  it  is  now  because  its  design  has 
become  antiquated.  The  specific  form  of 
sale  plan  would  then  be  calculated  for 
a  family  income  of  $39  per  week : 
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Transaction  with  Purchaser. 


Cost  of  house .  $3,000.00 

Added  10%  safety  margin .  300.00 

Cost  of  lot,  improved .  600.00 


Total  cost .  $3,900.00 

Deposit  on  purchase,  10% .  $390.00 

Debt  to  be  paid  off .  3,510.00 


Total  sale  transaction .  $3,900.00 

Interest  at  6%  and  repayment  of 

principal  .  $300.50 

Taxes,  water  rates,  life  and  fire 

insurance  .  70.00 

Depreciation  and  repairs  at  1%..  39.00 

Obsolescence  at  1I4% .  58.50 


lotal  yearly  cost .  $468.00 

^Monthly  charge .  39.00 


Under  this  scheme  the  debt  will  be  paid 
np  in  about  20  years.  This  is  too  long  a 
period,  a  dozen  years  being  better.  There 
are  three  ways  of  reducing  the  time  fac¬ 
tor,  viz. — increasing  initial  payment  de¬ 
manded  of  homebuyer,  and  lowering  the 
cost  of  the  house  either  by  cheapening  cost 
of  construction  andjinance  or  by  reducing 
its  size.  The  10  per  cent,  “safety  margin” 
is  a  service  charge  of  the  finance  corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  financing  operation  which, 
after  paying  expenses,  may  be  returned 
to  the  buyer  as  a  dividend.  In  this 
figuring  the  reader  may  have  noted  that 
the  cost  of  house  and  the  wage  necessary 
to  pay  for  it  are  high.  Nevertheless  the 
cost  is  only  10  per  cent,  a  year,  which  is 
[  a  normal  rental  figure.  The  reader  will 
!  perceive  that  this  suggested  form  of  fi¬ 
nancing  and  sale  plan  is  a  simplification 
of  the  methods  of  some  of  the  companies 
like  the  Cleveland  Homes  Co. 

Certain  further  points  of  interest  in 
this  sale  plan  deserve  notice.  As  to  the 
initial  payment,  though  this  is  usually  10 
per  cent.,  it  is  sometimes  20  per  cent,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  La  Porte,  Indiana.  Hous¬ 
ing  Corporation,  while  some  companies 
do  not  require  it  at  all.  This  latter  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  considered  ideal,  because  an 
initial  payment,  besides  helping  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  an  index  of  a  man’s  thrift,  his 
good  faith,  and  it  provides  him  with 
a  small  reserve.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  a  buyer,  if  willing,  should 
not  make  a  larger  payment,  nor  why  he 
should  not  anticipate  his  regular  pay¬ 
ments.  Incidentally,  he  should  also  be 
permitted  to  postpone  his  payments  or  re¬ 


duce  them  temporarily  if  he  meets  with 
financial  troubles,  due  to  disability,  sick¬ 
ness  or  death  in  family,  rapid  succession 
of  births,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  payments 
go  principally  for  paying  interest  to  the 
company  on  the  loan  and  not  much  is  left 
for  amortization.  After  that  amortization 
s,ets  in  with  accelerating  rapidity  as  the 
principal  of  the  loan  is  paid  ofif.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  larger  initial  payments 
and  heavier  instalment  payments  during 
the  first  two  years,  when  they  can  be  made 
without  hardship.  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
this  mathematical  relationship  of  home 
buyer’s  family  budget  to  the  sale  price  of 
his  home — his  wage  scale,  his  sinking 
fund  to  cover  charges  on  his  property,  his 
payments  to  the  company,  the  charges  for 
interest,  discounts  and  amortization,  cost 
of  financing  and  cost  and  type  of  housing 
— all  forms  an  intricate  cycle  of  relation¬ 
ships  and  variables  which  requires  nice 
judgment  and  accurate  calculation  to 
make  it  workable  in  practice.  It  shows 
how,  since  the  war,  abnormal  building 
costs  have  created  an  excessive  v^alue  for 
that  specific  variable  which  has  made  the 
equation  almost  insolvable.  It  demon¬ 
strates  further — if  such  demonstration  be 
needed  —  how  absolutely  necessary  are 
sound  principles  of  finance,  together  with 
rigid  cutting  of  costs  in  every  department 
of  housing  through  large  scale  operation. 

Two  further  points  are  to  be  noted. 
One  is  the  practice  adopted  by  some  cor¬ 
porations  of  handling  a  second  mortgage 
or  its  equivalent  only,  and  then,  when  that 
is  paid  off,  leaving  the  home  buyer  with 
a  note  or  first  mortgage  on  his  hands.  I 
believe  it  is  well  understood  that  stand¬ 
ards  of  thrift  advise  us  that,  while  it  is 
good  finance  for  a  business  to  operate  on 
borrowed  capital,  it  is  not  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  for  an  individual.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  precept  of  keep  out  of  debt  still 
holds  true  as  ever.  The  other  factor  is 
insurance.  Wherever  possible  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  both  life  and  fire  insurance 
should  be  included  in  the  sinking  fund 
payments,  particularly  in  such  a  way  that 
the  death  or  disability  of  the  owner 
does  not  involve  the  family  in  the  loss  of 
the  roof  over  their  heads.  This  practice 
is  the  rule  in  a  few  companies. 
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All  these  considerations  serve  to  bring 
out  the  need  of  centering  all  legitimate 
costs  in  the  simplest  possible  sale  scheme, 
not  rigid  either,  but  with  enough  flexi¬ 
bility  in  it  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise. 
The  company  should  be  direct  and  frank 
with  the  buyer.  The  home  buyer  should 
be  patiently  instructed  not  to  overlook 
the  important  costs  of  depreciation,  ob¬ 
solescence,  taxes,  insurance,  water  rates, 
etc.,  and  other  items  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  his  home  besides  those  covered  in 
his  payments  to  the  financial  corporation. 
Otherwise,  in  ignoring  these  he  may  as¬ 
sume  an  obligation  which  is  too  great  for 
his  income.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
adjust  his  burden  of  payments  to  the  other 
items  in  the  family  budget. 

In  this  way  he  can  buy  a  home  and 
pay  for  it  in  about  nine  to  a  dozen  years, 
depending  on  costs  of  housing  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  and  on  the  standards  of  living  as 
reflected  in  design  of  the  house.  Then— 
here  are  the  two  most  vital  factors  of  all — 
if  efficient  large  scale  operation  be  at¬ 
tained,  the  annual  payments  will  be  no 
higher  (they  may  even  be  lower)  than 
rentals  of  housing  built  under  small  scale, 


inefficient  methods;  and,  further,  if  the 
proper  financial  safeguards  are  thrown 
around  the  properties,  the  owners  may 
feel  that  their  homes  have  a  financial  as 
well  as  a  social  value.  Either  they  can 
dispose  of  them  at  need  with  little  or  no 
loss,  or,  if  they  hold  them,  they  own  them 
after,  so  to  speak,  paying  rent  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  years.  In  a  permanent, 
properly  protected  neighborhood  the 
house  will  always  have  a  good  value  both 
socially  and  financially,  each  factor  en¬ 
hancing  the  other. 

By  such  methods  this  splendid  system 
of  Board  of  Trade  sponsored  finance  cor¬ 
porations  is  designed  to  enable  home¬ 
owning  once  more  to  compete  with  renting 
in  the  United  States.  One  should  not 
suppose  that  renting  has  any  advantage 
over  homeowning  but  a  financial  one. 
That  advantage  will  in  large  measure  dis¬ 
appear  if  sound  methods  are  applied  to 
housing  finance.  Then,  with  homeowning 
equal  once  more  to  renting  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  side,  we  may  trust  to  the  superior  so¬ 
cial  value  of  homeowning  in  all  but  excep¬ 
tional  cases  to  influence  our  people  to  be¬ 
come  once  again  a  nation  of  home  owners. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  CRITIC 

By  CHARLES  OVER  CORNELIUS 


The  contributions  of  the  English 
critic,  Lawrence  Weaver,  to  current 
architectural  bibliography  imply  that 
the  subject  of  architecture  interests  him 
first  of  all  as  an  expression  of  a  primitive 
instinct,  whose  development,  to  use  his 
own  words,  takes  its  place  in  the  larger 
history  of  social  growth.  This  interest, 
which  in  its  breadth  must  contain  many 
detailed  subdivisions,  is,  in  general,  two¬ 
fold,  and  in  its  sane  balance  and  keen  in¬ 
sight  holds  much  to  refresh  and  inspire. 
Trained  as  an  architect,  with  opportunities 
for  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best 
examples  of  the  past,  particularly  in  his 
own  country,  Mr.  Weaver  confesses  a  re¬ 
spect  for  traditions  in  architecture  and  a 
knowledge  of  English  traditions  which 
afford  the  surest  bases  for  present  criti¬ 
cism  and  judgment.  At  the  same  time  his 
constructive  impulse  is  directed  toward  the 
continued  improvement  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  through  an  adjustment  between 
modern  social  conditions  and  established 
methods  in  building,  both  of  which  tend 
to  leave  their  mark  upon  the  houses  of 
today. 

The  concentration  of  attention  pri¬ 
marily  upon  domestic  architecture  and  the 
related  arts,  together  with  the  limitation 
of  this  attention  to  English  work  of  the 
past  and  present,  renders  his  study  of 
i  particular  usefulness  to  housebuilders 
today  when  the  influence  of  English  do¬ 
mestic  art  in  American  architecture  and 
j  household  decoration  is  paramount  and 
finds  a  natural  setting  in  the  midst  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  traditions  of  this  country. 

In  his  archaeological  studies  Mr. 
Weaver  has  given  to  the  public  certain 
facts  with  regard  to  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  century  building,  whose  importance 
is  not  wholly  archaeological  nor  abstract. 
To  him  we  owe  the  republication  of  “The 
First  and  Chief  Grounds  of  Architecture,” 
by  John  Shute,*  which  was  the  first  book 
on  architecture  published  in  England. 

I  In  his  paper  on  the  building  accounts 

•T?ie  First  and  Chief  Grounds  of  Architecture, 

I  by  John  Shute,  1563.  Fac-simile  Edition  limited  to 
I  1,000  copies. 


of  the  fifty-one  city  churches  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wrenf  there  is  much 
rnaterial  of  interest  to  students  of  Geor¬ 
gian  architecture.  The  accounts  present  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  great  archi¬ 
tect’s  business  and  building  methods, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  much  of  our 
present  system  of  contracts  and  account¬ 
ing  in  building  work.  The  details  of 
materials,  quantities  and  cost,  of  plumbers’ 
and  decorators’  work,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  engineers  and  surveyors  present 
a  picture  of  the  labor  conditions  in  London 
just  after  the  great  fire. 

This  archaeological  work,  avowedly  a 
recreation,  is  but  a  small  part  of  Mr. 
Weaver’s  activity.  His  interest  in  the  art 
of  the  past  is  that  of  the  student  of  evolu¬ 
tion  who  desires  primarily  to  interpret  the 
present.  In  his  discussions  and  critical 
appreciation  of  modern  country  housesj 
he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  retaining 
the  traditions  of  building  which  have  gone 
before.  In  the  smaller  English  cottages, § 
built  for  occupancy  by  persons  of  moder¬ 
ate  means,  he  finds  a  surprising  persistence 
of  tradition  and  an  expression  in  building 
of  the  impulse  which  animates  the  folk  art 
of  nations.  The  problem  of  cottage  build¬ 
ing  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
what  to  omit  without  falling  below  thfe 
standard  of  efficiency.  At  the  same  time 
the  beauty  which  these  inexpensive  build¬ 
ings  possess  results  from  the  skill  of  their 
designers  rather  than  the  money  spent 
upon  their  construction. 

The  repair  and  enlargement  of  small 
country  houses,  one  chapter  of  “Small 
Country  Houses  of  Today,”  have  been 
treated  more  at  length  in  a  second  vol- 
ume,|[  in  which  are  described  and  criti¬ 
cized  nearly  forty  cottages  dating  from 

^The  Complete  Building  Accounts  of  the  City 
Churches  (Parochial) ,  Resigned  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Archaeologia,  Volume  66,  pp.  1  to  60. 

tSmall  Country  Houses  of  Today,  edited  by  Law¬ 
rence  Weaver,  London,  1910,  Country  Life  Press. 
The  House  and  Its  Equipment,  by  Lawrence  Weaver. 

^Country  Life  Book  of  Cottages,  by  Lawrence 
Weaver,  1913. 

ytSmall  Country  Houses,  Their  Repair  and  En¬ 
largement.  by  Lawrence  Weaver,  1915. 
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the  fifteenth  through  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  all  of  which  have  been  enlarged  and 
made  suitable  for  twentieth  century  usage. 
In  this  discussion  are  emphasized  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  retaining  all  work  executed 
before  good  tradition  broke  down  in  Vic- 
torianism,  the  employment  of  native 
material  and  the  importance  of  doing 
the  minimum  rather  than  the  maximum 
amount  of  repair. 

The  splendid  monograph  on  Mr.  Lut¬ 
yens’  work*  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  recent  works  on  living  architects. 
Rich  in  illustration,  both  photographic 
views  and  line  drawings,  this  impressive 
volume  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
American  country  house  architecture  by 
reason  of  its  popularity  both  in  architec¬ 
tural  offices  and  private  libraries.  It 
emphasizes  Mr.  Weaver’s  thesis  that^ 
architecture  “needs  to  be  brought  back 
into  the  current  of  normal,  intelligent 
thought,”  since  the  “driving  power  for 
good  building  must  come  from  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion.” 

The  subject  of  garden  art  comes  largely 
into  the  Lutyens’  monograph  and  is  re¬ 
echoed  in  the  volume  done  in  conjunction 
with  Miss  Jekyll.f  The  volume  on  Eng¬ 
lish  lead  work$  also  devotes  much  space 
to  garden  sculpture  and  architectural  em¬ 
bellishment.  This  volume  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  expression  of  a  personal 
interest  and  stands  next  to  the  monograph 
upon  Mr.  Lutyens’  work  in  importance 
as  a  unique  contril)ution  to  architectural 

*Houses  and  Gardens  by  E.  I..  Lutyens,  by  Law¬ 
rence  Weaver,  London. 

'‘(Gardens  for  Small  Country  Houses,  by  Gertrude 
Jekyll  and  Lawrence  Weaver. 

XEnglish  Lead  Work,  Its  Art  and  History,  by 
Lawrence  Weaver,  London.  IflOO.  Some  English 
Architectural  Lead  Work,  hv  Lawrence  Weaver. 

T,  8,  9,  10  and  12. 


literature.  For  practical  architectural  ac¬ 
cessories,  as  well  as  decorative  garden 
ornaments,  his  plea  for  the  fitness  of  lead 
should  _  help  to  revive  its  employment 
after  its  nineteenth  century  fall  from 
popularity. 

In  1915,  when  the  world  war  was  well 
under  way,  the  timely  volume  on  memo¬ 
rial  art  was  published. §  The  development 
of  English  memorial  art  is  traced  in  a 
short  introductory  text,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  book  is  given  over  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  personal  memorials 
which  form  so  striking  and  interesting  a 
feature  in  English  country  churches  and 
great  cathedrals. 

While  the  subjects  covered  by  a  list  of 
Mr.  Weaver’s  books  seem  diversified,  it 
is  evident  that  a  pervading  and  intense 
love  and  knowledge  of  architecture  em¬ 
braces  them  all.  Where  the  special  sub¬ 
jects  of  complementary  work  are  taken 
up,  the  essential  relation  between  the  mis¬ 
tress  and  the  handmaid  is  never  lost.  The 
many  charming  and  beautiful  decorative 
details  scattered  throughout  England  de¬ 
serve  to  be  recorded  and  described  quite 
aside  from  the  inspiration  which  such 
publication  holds  for  those  on  this  side 
of  the  sea  who  cannot  visit  them.  The 
work  of  the  leaders  of  modern  English 
building  will  fail  to  have  its  full  influence 
upon  contemporary  architecture  unless  it 
is  spread  before  all  who  are  interested  in 
learning  of  it.  And  this  double  work  it  is 
which  Mr.  Weaver  has  undertaken,  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  for  the  task  and  filled 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  English  building,  which  is  both 
convincing  and  contagious. 

^Memorials  and  Monuments,  by  Lawrence  Weaver, 
Scribner’s.  1915. 
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IS  architectural  design  of  any  practi- 
tical  value  in  factory  buildings?  The 
traditional  answer  of  the  majority 
of  manufacturers  may  be  read  in  the 
wonderful  ugliness  of  industrial  districts. 
On  this  question,  however,  as  on  many 
another,  recent  experience  has  brought 
about  a  reversal  of  opinion.  During  and 
since  the  war  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  give  serious  study  to  the 
causes  of  labor  turnover,  and  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  building  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  problem  of  design  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant. 

The  function  of  the  building  is  not 
merely  to  house  machinery  and  indus¬ 
trial  processes,  but  also  to  enable  the  op¬ 
erating  force  to  carry  on  its  work  with 
the  least  possible  physical  discomfort  and 
mental  hazard.  The  architect  is  a  special¬ 
ist  in  building  design,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  newer  industrial  plants  the  practi¬ 
cal  value  of  his  specialty  has  been  recog¬ 
nized. 

This  assertion  is  made  on  the  strength 
of  figures  supplied  by  the  Statistical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company 
for  the  great  manufacturing  area  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Missouri, 
which  show  that  of  5,447  industrial  plants 
begun  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  2,786  were  designed  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  architects.  Incidentally  these 
figures  give  some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
industrial  expansion  which  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  place.  The  5,447  plants  contain  a 
floor  space  of  119,353,500  square  feet. 

Most  of  the  newer  factories  are  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete.  Partly  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  partly  because  the  architect’s 
collaboration  on  industrial  plants  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  is  so  recent  a  develop¬ 
ment,  factorv  design,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  is  as  tentative  as  office  build¬ 


ing  design  was,  say,  twenty  years  ago. 
However,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  rapid 
progress,  helped  by  the  notable  advance 
iu  artistic  treatment  of  concrete  sur¬ 
faces  achieved  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  American  Chicle  Company’s 
Building,  in  Long  Island  City,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  instanced  as  typical  of  the  stage 
of  progress  reached  in  factory  design  in 
concrete.  It  is  effective  in  mass  and  line, 
and  an  air  of  dignity  has  been  imparted 
to  a  structure  of  impressive  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  decorative  details,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  color  insets,  are  inferior  in 
merit;  and  in  any  event  do  not  exemplify 
the  special  decorative  possibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  concrete. 

The  building  covers  a  city  square,  and 
is  200  feet  wide  by  600  feet  long,  with  an 
interior  court  40  feet  by  380.  The  front 
elevation  is  five  stories  high,  the  remain¬ 
ing  elevations  being  four  stories  high. 
The  fifth  story  is  provided  solely  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  employees.  It  con¬ 
tains  separate  dining  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  a  kitchen  and  rest  rooms.  On 
the  main  roof,  at  each  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  is  a  wire  enclosure  for  recreation. 
There  is  also  a  dispensary,  with  waiting 
rooms,  an  operating  room,  nurses’  quar¬ 
ters  and  rest  rooms. 

The  structure,  together  with  the  equip¬ 
ment,  was  designed  by  Ballinger  &  Per¬ 
rot,  architects  and  engineers.  The  ex¬ 
terior  walls,  including  the  spandrels,  are 
of  reinforced  concrete.  Flat  slab  con¬ 
struction  was  employed  in  the  floors. 
Bays  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  econ¬ 
omy  of  construction,  in  units  20  feet  by 
20.  About  thirteen  acres  of  floor  space 
•is  available.  No  expansion  joints  were 
employed  in  the  structure. 

The  courtyard,  which  floods  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building  with  light,  carries 
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two  tracks  entering  through  the  rear  of 
the  first  story.  All  freight  is  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  the  courtyard,  relieving  the 
neighborhood  of  the  unsightly  litter  of 
freight  platforms.  About  sixteen  cars 
can  be  handled  at  one  time.  Incoming 
raw  materials  'are  taken  to  the  top  story 
by  elevators  or  automatic  conveyers.  The 
raw  chicle  is  stored  on  the  roof,  where  it 
can  be  sprayed  at  regular  intervals  to 
keep  it  moist.  The  routing  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  and  the  movement  of  the  materials 
enable  automatic  gravity  conveyors  to 
jierform  a  large  share  of  the  work  usu¬ 
ally  done  by  hand  or  by  elevators. 

The  air  inside  the  plant  is  purified  by 
washing  and  is  held  at  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  throughout  the  year. 

d'he  coal  bunker  above  the  boiler  room 
has  gates  sjiaced  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  bottom  of  the  bunker.  Under¬ 
neath  the  bunker  a  coal  weigh-larry 
travels  the  length  of  the  boiler  room, 
feeding  all  the  boilers.  The  weigh-larry 


is  equipped  with  automatic  scales,  which 
weigh  the  coal  furnished  to  each  boiler 
and  deliver  a  ticket  to  the  operator,  so 
that  record  can  be  kept  of  the  cost  of 
the  coal  consumed  by  each  boiler. 

The  tower  shelters  the  huge  tanks 
needed  by  the  plant.  An  automatic 
sprinkler  system  is  supplied  from  a 
50,000  gallon  gravity  tank  enclosed  in 
the  tower.  There  is  a  fire  pump  having 
a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  a  minute  in 
the  power  house,  taking  connection  from 
the  street  water  main.  The  fire  protec¬ 
tion  scheme  is  completed  by  a  system  of 
standpipes  and  fire  hose  in  stair  towers 
at  the  corners  of  the  building. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  skill  of  the 
designers  that  the  water  tower,  the  fire- 
stair  towers,  the  smokestack  and  the 
freight  platforms  have  been  so  disposed 
and  treated  as  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  building,  the  water  tower  becom¬ 
ing  the  central  and  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  design. 
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The  environment  of 
the  Winema  Theatre  is 
probably  as  nearly 
unique  as  any  setting 
that  is  likely  to  appear 
upon  its  own  motion  pic¬ 
ture  screen.  It  is  in  a 
lumber  town  in  a  prime¬ 
val  mountain  forest  of  redwoods,  in  Hum¬ 
boldt  County,  Cal.  The  town  of  Scotia, 
with  its  lumber  mills,  stores,  dwellings, 
schools,  churches  and  other  buildings,  is 
owned  by  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  and 
the  theatre  has  been  built  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  its  employes,  the  name  “Winema” 
being  derived  from  a  local  Indian  legend. 

The  theatre,  dedicated  in  November,  was 
arranged  for  by  the  late  Chauncey  W.  Pen- 
oyer,  president  of  the  company.  It  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  joint  committee  from  three  organ¬ 
izations  of  employees — the  Scotia  Hospital 
Association,  the  Scotia  Club  and  the  Scotia 
\'olunteeer  Fire  Department.  After  paying 
the  company  a  small  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  depreciation  charges,  the 
committee  divides  the  net  profits  among 
the  three  associations.  The  theatre  was 
designed  by  Alfred  Henry  Jacobs,  archi¬ 
tect,  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  built  entirely  of  redwood,  even  the 
foundations  being  of  this  material.  The 
structure  is  130  feet  long  by  58  feet  wide, 
and  seats  600.  It  is  entered  through  a  ves¬ 
tibule  which  leads  to  a  foyer  giving  access 
to  the  auditorium.  Off  the  foyer  are  retir¬ 
ing  rooms  for  men  and  women.  The  audi¬ 
torium  averages  40  feet  in  height.  The 
proscenium  arch  opening  is  22  by  32  feet. 
The  auditorium  is  lighted  by  fixtures  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  and  cloth  and  suspended 
from  the  roof  trusses.  Wooden  brackets 
illuminate  the  side  walls. 

A  note  of  interest  is  added  to  the  interior 
by  the  coupling  of  the  main  roof  trusses. 


These,  designed  on  the  hammer  beam  pat¬ 
tern,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  early  Eng¬ 
lish  Gothic  churches.  The  trusses  rest  on 
coupled  columns,  or  rather  posts,  each  10 
by  10  inches  and  approximately  25  feet 
long.  Redwood  studding  is  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  interior  walls  between 
trusses,  and  the  studs  are  bridged  in  a 
decorative  manner.  Sheathing  forms  the 
upper  wall  surfaces. 

A  wainscot  below,  of  board  and  batten, 
serves  to  conceal  the  indirect  radiation  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  a  practicable  wall 
against  which  to  place  seats. 

The  projection  room  is  raised  above  the 
floor  of  the  auditorium  so  that  the  center 
of  the  projecting  cone  is  normal  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  picture  screen.  The  “throw”  is 
90  feet. 

The  floor  of  the  auditorium  is  a  true 
bowl.  There  are  two  side  aisles,  a  center 
bank  of  seats,  and  the  eight  exits  make  it 
possible  to  empty  the  house  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  building  is  heated  by  a  system  of 
direct-indirect  radiation.  The  air  enters 
from  the  outside  near  the  ground  and 
passes  over  concealed  radiators  behind  the 
wainscot,  discharging  by  gravity  into  the 
auditorium,  and  thence  rising  and  escaping 
by  means  of  ventilators  placed  in  dormers 
on  the  roof. 

The  entrance  vestibule  is  supported  by 
eight  redwood  trunks  approximately  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  with  the  bark  intact. 
The  long  10  by  10-inch  posts  supporting  the 
roof  trusses  are  recalled  on  the  exterior, 
where  the  wall  treatment  is  a  combination 
of  board  and  batten,  with  lap  siding,  all 
rough  from  the  saw.  Artificial  color  is 
wholly  absent,  both  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  exterior — the  redwood  having  been 
given  an  oiled  natural  finish. 

A.  L.  BLACK. 
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